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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


At a moment when the'eyes of all true 
prtriots of every nation are directed with 
hope, not unmixed with solicitude, to a 
country, where the early dawn of indepen^ 
dciice encourages the fondest presages of 
meridian lustre; whore a Sarasjossa, ^ 
jBilboa, a Gerona, are emulate.g the an* 

t 

dent fame of a Saguntum'and a Numantia 
where the achievements of a P!ila4««ca' 
Gaetanos, and a host of heroes, recal the 
most brilliant eras of the history of Spain; 
it cannot be deemed unseasonable to pre¬ 
sent the imblic with the translation Of t 
• 

work, calculated to aftbrtl a (jorrectidetOT 

that country and its high spirited inhlabw 

# 

lants, lately our enemies, bul now our cor¬ 
dial allies. 

Within the l^t twenty or thirty yearij* 
Vfli||ii»trateUer» haw given M the world'* 
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the result of the\v observations on Spain , 
but none of these writers, perhaps, Iins 0017 
braced sucli a variety of subjects of uni- 
!ii|tersal interest, especially at tin- present 
crisis, as M. Bourgoing; and none of thcii 
productions bears the stamp of such ev’- 
dent authenticity. 

M. Bourgoing certainly enjoyed pecu¬ 
liar advantages and facilities for obtaining 
iRformaticn relative to the country which 
he has hei«<4mdertaken to describe. He 
resided severaT^hirs, and at different pe- 
wwodfc .jn^Spain, in a diplomatic capacity ; 
and in addition to his long intercourse with 
persons of alnwst every class of the Spa- 
nbh nataon, he applied with great assi¬ 
duity to the study of its language and man¬ 
ners. 

I “iThe publication of a fourth edition of 
his work suOicieaitly attests the degree of 
‘^Mtiy^tion in which the author’s laboui^ 
held ansong his ©wn country?neW If* 
I'ora this improvedLandenlaiged 
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wliirh exhibits a pic ture (]jl Spain in 1805 , 
and I'aitaius many interesting particulars 
-re iativt to some of the principal actors in 
tlie jm seni glorious revolution, that this 
tianslatiou has been exc^culed. 

’]\I. Bourgoing enters the country by 
way of Bayonne, ami proceeds through 
Biscay and the .two Castiles to Madrid;^ 
taking notice in\^his progress of whatever 
appears worth}”^ of ti/ligrcssioiv Ilaviug 
reaclu-d the metropolis, he dijj'scts his at-' 
teiition to the various biaoches of the ad¬ 
ministration ; to thechaiacter andj33.gt?jj2’'''„ 
of the inhabitants of Spain; and to every 
subject (onnected with the state of so- 
c iet \, the arts, sciences and TiterSiure, the 
agriculture, commerce and manufacture* 
of that kingdom. I'he'detaiis that relate 
to the naval and military re^durces of this 
’ancient and extensive monarchv will not be 

V 

{lerused, at this junetjure,without liveJj" 

tereuft, 

»tiiiiw»iug,the capitahM. Bourgohig con- 
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ducts tlie rcadci' l^-) the southern province''^ 
of the Peninsula, and back to ^Madrid. He 
then descri!)cs several excursions in tlu' cn- 
yirons of the metropolis, and in parlicnlai 

a visit which he paiil to Arragon, and n - 

( 

turns to France through tlu' kingdom <(!' 
Valencia and Catalonia. Thus it aj)p(,irs 
that the various theatris of the arduous 
struggle in which Spain is at thi-> inona nt 
engaged, ai;e more especially the objects ot 
•the author’^noticc. 

It is obvious since the recent atleinpL 
Jif.jbi)nj^parte to usurp the throne of the 
Spanish monarchs, and the total ehane,e ef- 
iected by this atrocious design in the sen¬ 
timents ©f that nation, and in its rela¬ 
tions with France and Britain; many of 
the political views and observations intro¬ 
duced by the author in the course of this 
work, arc no longer applicable. This,' 
cannot be dceim'd any drawback* 
ds u'iKtjj since it must by evtd<jut 
i^e measures# whetiicr of aipur|e|^ 
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f)olitiral or of a cominorciil nature, whieli 
had either ])rovcd, or were likely to [iiwe 
111 nalii',, unit ually beneficial durino; its 
former l oimeetion with our enemies, may, 
e<j la! ae.vuntaoi', be'adapted to the 
It ri.'.t'. of f'lpain and the Billish empire, 
ill lh( present j'.ost.ure of aliairs. 

'Fhen are, m np,. few classes of])orsons 
but what inav advantage from the 

informatieai conii-Kirm-ated in.this per- 
fornianee. The traveller, the ine’ieliant, llie 
mauufael uivr, will find no.aberless valuable 
hints di.spi'rsed throughout thesev^gh.toi^'-' * 
while the statesman, recollecting the pru¬ 
dent maxim, 

“ Fas ost ct ab Loste doceri,” 

may gatlicr from tlu ir pag^ many an im- 
portai.t lesson in tlu* ait of conciliating the 
affections of our lu w allies, and cementing 
betW'e^j]L^he_,d 4 riti->h andSiianis’; ua- 
tiosi^, a friendship, the durabirdy of which 
too ardentlV desired. 
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It only reniaij;s to observe that, in com 
pliance with the Jidvice of characters not 
less distinguished for rank than for taleiit' 
and sound judgment, the publisher has 
added to the work of M. Boursoiim a fourt h 
volume, comprehending the most in,.;- 
resting portion of M. Peyhon’s Essays on 
Spain ; and lie has no doubt that this ad¬ 
dition will also receive th(> sanction of pub- 
Ik approl^ion. 


ISOS. 
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CHAP. r. 

iZirririgc^, inns, and roads. ParHculnrs re- 
laii/r^ to the ]^<h:iucc of Liscni/; its li- 
lurlics and pyir)i!:p,is : [Hifriotisiii of the 
Biscaiiav.s. Bi Iboa, Saint Sebastian, fUl- • 
ioria. ^r. 

IN (])c mondi of September, 1777, 1 visited 
Spain for llic lirst time, as Secretary 
P'rciu ti emb.ts'^y, but a few months after a 
fhan^’e of administration had taken place 
at Miulritl, and when it was of importance 
to deveiope and ascertain the sentiments of 
the new ministers, on the grand dispute be- 
tMccn North America and Great Britain.* 

* It is tiniversally known tiuit there are three high roads 
leading from France into Spain ; one froi.i Si. Jean de Luz 
to Jrunj another from Sr. Jem Pied-de-Port to Ronce- 
vallcs; the tiiiid from Boulon ly Jouqnicre. Bat it is far 
from be'-g Known (and is indeed what I was 


VOL. I. 
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Of the tlire^ routes generally pursued^ 
determined to adopt that of St. Jean dc Luz. 
Having arrived, at Bayonne, instead of pro¬ 
ceeding by the post road to Orogna, ^hich is 
five leagues from that city, and two from the 
frontiers, I exchanged my carriage for a less 
elegant vc|Mcle, called by the Spaniards-, -le/’/e 
(k coUef'as, ki which tUe traveller, befo'Vc-.hc 
becomes used to it, proceeds with no little in¬ 
convenience and alarm. It is a clumsy 
mcorwe.meut carriae;c dvpwu six veudes, 
wh\c\i Av.vve no oWn v^^ww or rc'm Inavr the 
voice of their guides. On seeing them har¬ 
nessed tog'dlier, and to the .sliafts, merei 3 
by cords, and observing them. traversing as 
it vverc at random, the winding and sometimes 


myself nnnequainlcd with (ill IJQS, when I u'as informed 
by an iiigenioii-s geographer, who had oxaiuiiied with mi¬ 
nuteness, and acluaiJy delineated the difl'ereiit passes or 
defiles of tlie Pyrenees), that from the jmss of Pagnonhy 
which is tlie nearest to the Meditorraiean, to tJie val¬ 


ley of Aran, near (he .sonrees of the Garnpne, there 
are no less than seventy-live pisse-s over (he Pyrenees, 
twenty-eight of which are practicable for cavalry, and seven- 
for carriages anij^artillery. One of these last, on the ex¬ 
istence of which it is impossible to entertain a diaiK, 


is the Co/ (ks Ort,-.,.'!!parallel line with that of PerihuSy 
other side of Bellegtirde, thi s route the -Spa¬ 

niards, in lyt^, entered St. Laurent de (^erd^'ailt^tljecc* 
invaded two of our pro\ inccs. 
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• > ^ 

Unfrequented roads of the Peninsula,* the 

^^aveller a* first conceives himself as deriving 
•ull his dependence for safety from the care 
am! I^i.ndiicss of Providence ; but on the slight- 
< sf aj)j!e;aai!C(; of danger, a simple and short 
'.claiKaiian froin <he 'inmioral, or chief mu- 
c., reslraiu; uud dirccfs these tractable ani- 
nial-'. Wiica iheir e.';crti(>!;s relav, fhe zagal, 
or posfiJioj', d;;;'ls f/oin liie s’laffs, vviierc he 
is stafioued as s('\^Ju\el, exercises bis whip, ot 
aninuil'■fitcvw w'eAv \vis voice, runs vAong 
with I’icin for a eoasidf i*il>!e way, and Iheu 

returns fo his tialion, Id! sonic new crisis 

• • 

calls for a rc^iciiiioa of Iv, effoias. This per- 
pefuai vigilance : ' o-,c. iwo iriiidos at length 
inspires ihe ira\t!lc> with coniidence, though 
jie hnds it imj essihlc to J'c|ness his astonish- 
ineai;, that so ii/izanions a mode of Journev- 
ing is so rarely attended with serious acci¬ 
dents, Another difficulty, to which the tra¬ 
veller cannot easily accustom himself, arise.s 
from the inns oi' Spain, wjiich are, in ge¬ 
neral, destitute of every accommodation; 


• * This is the name given !)y the natives to Spain, 
■wjiich is well known to be sunocnttel by the sea on every 
side, but that of^tJie P; •enee.s. * I'he term was, uiifj'ue.s* 
tionably, adopfea origiiully when Portugal coi^tituted a por¬ 
tion of the Pehinsnla, and is inaccurate since that Is^ylonr 
i?cov&c4 its \u4»pendence. 
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flip apartments, beds, aiui itteiulnicr '!■ 
iiiiserablo. In order to o tain the 
lioinely rofreshineut, flu tra eller mint pei 
soually solicit tbe assi'tance -f the bin her 
baker, and a^rofer. In Ibis r poet, bo\.oer, 
a very sensible imprmeimmt >a^ lu'-en ^'"er 
^\itbin a few ,icars. tleforo 'be imni>1i''v 
''I. b'le.ida lilaaea. no sijth (iele < ^i-' das 
a piibbe sl.'^e coadi; tlnix was no road 
w bn b wonbi admit of poy^t) nelli'in’, nnles* 
on boi>ebaik, and with tbe eveeption o. tbe 
load tlnuii'di ttaliei.i fioin Ponteicdra, near 
tile V* es(c|^ Ocean, to t’oroQ^iia : of another in 
tbe inntli of (’a tile, from i.Vyiiosa to tbe sea" 
of those of Na\aire and r.isca\, for wbitb the 
inbabitents are indebted solely to their own ef¬ 
forts anil patiiotisin, there was not a r('<;u- 
larlj sjood road for ten lcau;ues toirellier, jiass- 
ablc at c^er^ eason of the sear, tbiduj;!i{nit 
the whole kiierdo'ii of Spain. That minister, 
in eousequenee of his almost unlimited aiitiio- 
lit;,, bad the ino’is of benefitin”; bis eonnirv 
by llie most eminent servioes; Lnl what be 
sonietinieb presented as decided end matured 
plant, appeared, at length, to be only b.iff 
Uit'asureb and tempprary inclinations, 'i he 
ipuception of bis sebeuics*w7??'?fK^vn!^ hut he 
iwaiited steadiness and judgment litr their exe¬ 
cution ; yet, iluij^ing llie iiftecQ years of Ins 
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:(l!’ui; iiaiion, he at i(‘ab.t fiiruiblied the oul- 
- \aiuable iia|j/oveintMits, From 

U;r r j 7' / t<> 17S9, he ^vas by ho me:it!s 

’o iiic French iJiiaiice. to which he 

» 

iuncrl clcss proh ihe i-(roi!f;est attach- 

iocii! Ills i.i'ilable trir.iicr '.u:d national 
ratoH V ha;! n-ivcn o- uior’' than one just 
' r ( (Miii’.'ainf. Since t!’at period he has 

he?!i o!’ li;o most defermyK'd eijcmies of 
our i. ohition; and it was not his fault that 
'■ not strann'led iu iti- ii(:;h. AVere he 

• lili ii- po'’,('r. i>i wc’dd, periiaps, be a deli- 
ateta k to tree', his t.iaracfer and measures 
a ith justii e and impaiditiiity ; as Ik’ is in dis- 
Crace. it becomes an imperions dujy. 

In flio lii;st place, then,, the establishment 
I'T a ,s*,io-(> coach for siv nasseii<!:e:s, which sets 
f.i; tw.re a. Kick froiii ijayoL-ce lor.j';linlrid^ 
iiii.i >e'; withi;, ,si\ dar s in sinumcr andeis^'ht 
in wiiiter, is attributable to tins mimsier. In 
the interval between the periods ot its de¬ 
parture,, the mules belonging’ to it are employ- 
' t iu coiui’vins'’ such travellers as have car- 

• .. C? 

. i Lgcs oi' tlieir own, and it was thus that I 
v... ; veved from Bayonne to Madrid in 

the ’ ■ "S j 792. This estabhslmient was at 
rust, ji! 1789, conducted at the ex ponce and 
for ilse ernoiunien^of a.private individual, but 
i» ih.c cnsiung year it was taken f^onj him, and 
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transferred into the hands of government. 
During the war it was suspended ; but it is^' 
hoped that it will soon be resumed with full 
and unremitting activity. It supplies an easy* 
medium of intercourse between the indivi¬ 
duals of two nations, who, during their long 
and intimate alliance, entertained a favourable 
prepossession for each other; who havcv in¬ 
creased this regard even by their mutual gal¬ 
lantry in the field of battle ; and who, haung 
now allayed an aniinosity, originating in merely 
Icniporary eireumstanees, can scarcely fail to 
entertain for each other a durable and high 
esteem. But to return to those useful insti¬ 
tutions, whi-'d) M. Florida Blanca had at least 
the merit of suggesting for the cone lit of his 

country. 

•/ 

llis principal object was flic improvement 
of the ro:ids. To 1777 there were no good 
roads between Bayonne and Cadiz, with the 
exception of those from Biscay, Nh'.va;ic, and 
the roads which lead from the isscurial a'nd 
Aranjuez to the metropolis. In 1792 1 found 
one, truly magnifu'ent, which, beginning from 
Irun, eonliiuied without interruption four 
leagaies Ik'voiuI Bnriros. and with short inter-^ 
vals only, from tiiat place to IMadrid. Bui 
for that check which Ui 5 {iful undertakings 
'•tycr experience from war, however just or 
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surrcssful, these intervals v ouUl have been 
?lso finMicd: a (iistaiice of about twelve 
''J^airiies renaiu t(' be <'(»mploted, to 

make (lie road froiu the llida'^^oa io Madrid 
one of (he finest iu Kiirooe. V erv little also 
waiitinp- (o eoinph'te (hat from itfadrid to 
t’adi't. Jii i 77S (his road was in winter al- 
ueet iinpassaltle; in iTbsj it Inyl undergone a 
repair, and the practice of posting in car- 
r;ag<:s bad been j^ntrodneed upon it; it is now 
very nearly finished, and the eomnuinieation 
between these two cities, (‘oe inost important 
in the whole Peninsula,’k at ieiiiith* become* 
easy and expeditious.-* 

\Vit!t respect to iuns, notwithstanding the 
exertioiis of the same tuiiiister. ihev are still far 
tVosn perfection, I'iie iniprovefiient of these 
e.-,ta'-iiMi.n!'iit.:, v.hiefi lie proj’ct ted and began, 
is an aitei'ipt of greater dillicK'; \ i,; ••paiij (ban 
is! wliere. tfbstaeles an; met vvith in local 
eiriunnstanees, in the manner -, u •, e/nie duties, 
aud^ in a certain degiac, i i the constitution 


* A very r,’,pi,l mode of travclliii", lir,wevcr, Lmt at (lie 
tame time esiremely expensive, has oxislcd iu Spain for a 
Crfinsiderable time; iLis i-; done by oi-dor.ne relays pa* 
viouiiy on the road whieh the travedVr intend-, > pass, 
xfiese relav.s, coiHlsiin" of six undos, wliii li ari :.an'(.-s,ed 
Und fixed to Oiw-^^aoia^e in an instant, '.ull di^p:;i'.ii a -stage 
of fiyeor six leagues in less time than ;• t ■t iie jiosted in 
aay part of Europe. 
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of the country, which sanctions exclusive pri¬ 
vileges and nioaopolies, and establishes them a? 
appendages to scipjnorial possessions Thi/s th( 
right to sell articles of indispensaldo necessity 
is often atlached to one individual inhabitant, 
■with whose prinlege no other is allowed to in¬ 
terfere. It was necessary to comproinisc\\vitIi 
these ob.staeles^ and, as it ivas impracticable to 
remove t/ienj, to manage /'hem w'lth as mticij 
delicacy and address as |)ossibU ; and man v inns, 
at least tolerable, have bccn/^ccently establish¬ 
ed. , On the road travelled by the coach al- 
Veady mentioned several are to be fonnd, pro¬ 
vided witli^ beds, linen, and even plate, in 
which the landlords have permission to suppl v 
provisioiis to the passengers. On other roads, 
likewise, some very respectable inns are to be 
met with, and also in all the principal cities:. 
In those of every other part of the kingdom, 
howerer, the traveller experiences every in¬ 
convenience and privation, and it is scarcely 
possible for him to exaggerate, in his descrip¬ 
tion of them, the di.sgnst which he actuullj 
feels. 

Tlic Spaniards can scarcely flatter them¬ 
selves that a complete amelioration on this sub¬ 
ject will f»)r a lon^tigae take place. Various 
ciremnstangesmust concur in for^SfSTngwhat-^ 
ever constitutes the prosperity state*. , 
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Oill good roads, it is impossible that a country 
^ouid possess good inns, and where both these 
anting, it must he absurd to expect an 
'influx of travellers, which iiwts turn improves 
both iiiiis and roads. To induce these visits 
of foreigiici’s, certain attractiosis must also be 
presf' .led to them, cither in the way of jilea- 
S!ii ■ (.r information. They must be encou¬ 
raged to expect the ,chr:rsns of innocent diasi- 
pation, or the re-^sinbli^hinent of health ; and 
if a country be .sit lated at one of llie extrcnii- 
tics of Europe, they must be templed to visit 
it by its monuments of tho arts, by its'splendid* 

and ingenio# industry, or its extensive com- 
<- • •• • 

racree; nor should they look in vain for the 
elegancies of life and th.e polish of society: at 
all cvemts tliey should he enabled to perceive 
and to experience the enjoynienl of civil and 
religious lihertv. But few will travel info 
Spain puniosi lv to observe in one part of it 
admirable roads eonducting over barren pl.ains, 
as in both the (laslilcs; in anotlicr the most 
miserable roads through countries abounding 
in culfivation and industry, as along the coasts 
of Valencia and Catalonia: to find cities in 
ruins, and nearly de.serted, and a court from 
^hich pleasure is aimosk bainslicd ; to behold, 
fn shon, -a -Country -vviiich possc.sses few valu-r 
able rcinafns of antiquit}', where the arts are iq 
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their infancy, where the climate scorches, and 
the inquisition c-xcites universal terror ! 

Spaniards, our estimable allies as w^ll 
neighbours, whd are, on so many accounts,. 
worthy of being intimately known ; go on in 
the improvemeot of your roads, and increasing 
the accommodation and number of yoiu’^nus; 
jour couniiy will then be travelled t!:roiig'i 
w'itli convenience and facility; yet still, (<' 
induce the traveller to prolojig liis visit with 
perfect satisfaction, it rnnst,,^)<)sse.'-s certain re¬ 
commendations, some of which arc iinfortu- 
•nateiy denied by napue, others can only result 
from time and perseverance. 

Quit ling tlayonne, thetras rlier passes through 
St. Jean de Luz, after tliree long leagues 
of road rugged and in very bad repair, lie then 
pas.ses a hi o',er a sc/all arm of the sfai, 
and inunedi.alely beyond the bridge Ii-e per¬ 
ceives the siihiirb:-: of Sihourra. liis next ob- 
jcii is the ciu!re!i of Orogria, ant! he is now 
only oi ," long ii ague from Irun, tlie first Spa- 
insli village beyond the llidassoa. This small 
river, whicli forms a boundary, became cclc- 
^^iltWid'in the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth, 

^u consctiucnce of an island formed by it, ’ 
fery near, and lu the right of, the placd 
where it is crossed. It was kft.>wn by the 
iime of ” the isle‘of Pheasants."- 04 
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coming the scene of the interview between 
^rdinai Mazarin and Don Louis de Haro, 
terminated in the signature of the peace 
i)f the Pyrenees, it received Ihb appellation of 
“ tlic Isle of the Conference.” It is small, un¬ 
inhabited, and almost barren, jind is indebt¬ 
ed Ibf i:s fame, like, many persons of moderate 
talei'/.s, but of great celebrity, merely to a for¬ 
tunate and casual circumstauce. * 

Having crossed, tins river, the traveller en¬ 
ters tJjc proviiiee'i'tf Ili.seay. I'lie country 
presents an aj)pearanc(? but little varied from 
that w hich lie has just quisled, but the ditler- 
cnee between the last roads of France and the 
first in Spain was, ‘in 1793, completely to the 
advantage of (Inr latter kiiig’dora. 

The roads of Biscay, at least those by which 
it is traversed iVom north to south, may he 
emiuiGialed as among the most excellent in Eu¬ 
rope. Few situations presented greater dilli- 
euliies to l;c siiriuounled. The province of 
Bisiav is coiiliguous to the Pyrenees (wliieli 
on tills side arc bv no means .so elevated as to- 
■wards Ilia center and in the eastern scries of 


them), and appears an iainien-.e prolongation 
of’ these mountains, extending even to the bor- 
dirof Castile. To the cofiijrlMion of a road 
through suqh .a country, precipitous descents or 
fraggy protciaences opposed, in many places. 
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the most formidable obstacles; to surmount 
whkb, the application of all that skill in p:J 
construction of roads which can be dcriv/'^ 
from genius and experience was absolutely re- 
t[uisite. The three provinces of Biscay^ Gui- 
puscoa, Vizcaya, and Alava, jointly contri¬ 
buted their exertions for this object, as they 
do on every subject relating to their common 
interest. Indeed this portion of Spain forms a 
. striking contrast to the rest of the Pciiinsiila, 
and well merits particuiar ^.ttentlon. 

Each of the three provinces just nier.tionou 
. possesses its separate local government. In 
those of Vizcaya and Guipuscoa, tl;e orders of 
the king can be executed only after receiving 
the sanotion of the provincial administration. 
Each, amuiaily, summons its general assembly, 
to wl.'ieli <]:e aihulnistration delivers an ac¬ 
count of its application of the pcLlie nior.cy. 
'I’liis assenil)iy is formed by the deputies ftoin 
:i!i tiu! coinniuncs which have a right to send 
any. These d('})utations are cliosen by aijuu- 
itinucrilos, or iiumicipal corporations, the 
niombers of which are also annually elected 
by the wliolc body of qualified citizens. To 
possess this right of election, a certain degree 
ot property is i;'dispensable. * 

These principlesof denjioicratic^l and represen- 
tatifc government, though by nq qieaOjB 
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wlmt manymodcrn pclitical writersconcciwJ 
sirable, gave rise to the idea, during the inva- 
..siofi of Biscay by the Frencl! armies and the 
consequent ncgociations for peace, that the 
provinces in which such principles were cn- 
ic^taii'cd and acted upon, were adapted, by 
policy ns well as situation, to form a consti¬ 
tuent part of the French republic. Tiiis, how¬ 
ever, was by no picaiis tlio case. Jealous as 
the Biscayans arc'..'Ftlicir liberty, they are cor¬ 
dially attached to the Spanish monarchy, and 
though they would resist*tp the last extremity, 
the yoke of a despotic prince, their political 
constitutions do not in the least unl’t them for 
the governmcMit of a ro\al protector. They 
possess, indeed, a pride of nobility, if it may be 
so denominated, which could not easily recon¬ 
cile itselfto our principles of strict and rigorous 
equality. Partial to that exclusive possession 
W'hicli they now have of certain real or ima¬ 
ginary advantages, they would but iittl;; value 
a liberty which tliey must eejoy in coininoii 
with twenty-six millions of ft Ilow-cilizens. 
In reference to their firiaucial circunistances, 
tifey would have experienced still less inducc- 
nfcnt to the projected incor j’t.rTition. The three 
provinces them’solvcs for all the purposes 
of tlieir own peculiar cxpcnce and advantage, 
and pay to no •otljcr a 
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Species of donative, which is hut rarely 
manded, and whidi, if it were not niodera''^; 
would certainly be withheld. I'lns do/ulivc 
is levied by the slates among the d d'erent 
communes, e.onforma!)ly to a ratio which fre¬ 
quently undergoes new modi licalioic'. •' 

The three provinces of Eiscay are not in¬ 
debted to natlirc loi any lavi-^hing partiality, 
and may attribute to tins <;ir( U!nstanee their 
love of liberty, and that" uinvearied industry 
which is the cause of tlicir prosperity; for, 

, unless in situations .where the inducncc of a 
genial soil and climate is coi.iiteractcd by par- 
particular'circimistauccs, the h'lcst countries 
of the globe are inhabited bv an iiuloicut., 
efl'eminate, and slavish population. 

The provinces of Vizcaya and finijuiscoa 
arc deficient in the growth of grain. Tlu; ])ro- 
vince of Alava, however, is suiiicicntly fertile 
to supply with this article, not only these pro¬ 
vinces, but a part also of Casliip and Navarre. 
In the years 1790 and 1791 its exportation of 
this commodity to these districts, produced 
a profit of nearly a million and a half of 
French livres. This indeed, it must be admjf- 
ted, is its staple-rv^jource ; and it must also 1ise 
observed, that Alava, though, the. largest, is 
the least peogjgl^of the three provinces^ and 
scar^dy /onjif' Hlfecre than seventy thousand 
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The province of Souorio (which 
» 0 !ie ('f Use names of Vtzcaja or Biscay, 
profiler! V so eallci!) comprizes about a hundred 
and sixteen thousand inhabitants, and that of 
fiiiipuscoa, within the compass of a spot six 
ie^ues in y.'.(U!), and seventeen in leijotli, eon- 
taiiiV mure than a hundred aiiil iv.entj tiun;- 
sand. I’bc whole coast of this‘l ist ])ro\iiu e 
is inhabited !)y fidu'r’jici! and mariners, its in¬ 
land territory by f'peaceable and indnsfrions 
Cultivators of the soil. I ntil the w';>r S?',;.'?, 
v.lien transient circani l.-yees created jni in;- , 
fortunate aiiiino.'a’^y, tl.e tMiipns! e-fns hu d in 
friendly inlcrcoursl; v illi tiie i'rcn •?! in their 
vicinity. Th’^v eii-;-ap'd i.ide- d, psitieuiaily 
between the ports oi‘ H.'iu. p.iie auA St. .‘^-Sbas- 
tian, in various conniicrcia! •■peetsh^doi! e y- rtlv 
irreg’ular aiid illicii. e a. ! nue<i V' ith 

niutua! auvaulaga', and wliieh will he ea¬ 
gerly renewed on (he ro'urn of jx iicc. 

The city of greatest coiisequciiec iii ai! Ihs- 
cay is Bilhoa, though its iiihabilants do not 
exceed the number of fours-en Ibensa.rul. ft 
has, however, lost niuri!e>i i;. a.i opiiloiue. 
and industry. It.s tanneries, (hrnicrl} so celc- 
bs^eddj have fallen inlo deea*, ,».siiice the regu¬ 
lation of governnien? Anbrdding Spanish Ame¬ 
rican hides .to be landed at lliiboa, •and sub- 
jectio** then) to hea vv duties pn thcii\coji\ey- 
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ance to tb.at port from any o(her in the Pe¬ 
ninsula. Its establishments for grinding c'f )/, 
■which Mere likewise a source of great p-Jlit, 
are now abandoned. The conimercc '/f Bil- 
boa, therefore^ is at present its sole dependence, 
wliicb, Iiowever it must be allov'od, is i?'?. 
niensc. Bilboa receives and exports every de¬ 
scription of Mcrebui.iiize. The g-reafest part of 
the wool sent abroad by Spain is shipped at 
this port; as also a coo H^rablc quantity of 
iron and chesnuts, the chief produce of the 
soil of Biscay Proper, vvliich, witli regard to 
other articles, is hearly barren, i’or Bilboa 
likewise is consigned almori every commodity 
exported from the various eountries of Europe 
for the Use of the iiortbcri! j rovinees of 
Spain. Its principal connectimis arc with 
England, France, and America. It contains 
about two hundred commercial houses, among- 
which arc several Irish, some German, and 
seven or eight French.* 

■* Within eight or nine years, Bilboa has experiencec 
a considcr.iiile alteration. Its commerce has not been sf 
much iiijmvtl by the war as there was reason to agqre 
feend. 'ihe demand for Spanish wool has rather incr^^set 
tlian dirnitiishal; and that ,portion of .capital wliich dtult 
not be employed in comniercej has be^n applied to the erec 
tioa and improvement of buildings, firqjp .whkh dttt clt 
has tlCriv^Aiuo little|eail)e!lulm»ut. 
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Foreigners are not permitted, however, to 
^ houses in llilboa. An austere and jealous 
^rrSt of liberty exercises in this place a species 
tyHiinny which greatly impairs the interest 
felt by^'tlic philosopher, on contemplating the 
general principles and institutions of the Bis- 
caf^n govehiment. The province of Seuorib 
mainhuits its imperfect, and in some instances 
chimerical privileges, against the monarch of 
Spain, with the most determined pertinacity, and 
will not, without ihe greatest hesitation, admit 
any persons born beyond its limits to enjoy 
them. It obliges even tliose whom it-wishes 
to receive into its bosom to submit to the most 
harassing formalities and ceremonies; and the 
French particularly, before the last rupture 
between the two countries, were more strictly 
dealt with than other strangers. A foreigner, 
for instance, is not sulfered to hire a house at 
Bilboa in his own name, but is obligiKl to bor¬ 
row that of one of the inhabitants ; and every 
man is considered by the Biscayans as a fo¬ 
reigner’who was not born witjiiii the limits of 
their territory. If any foreigner or stranger, in 
this sense of the term, desires to be naturalized 
iti||kiscay, it is necessary for him, even should 

h^ be a Castilian,.to prove *wfiat is called his 

> * 

filiation; i. e. to prove that he is the offspring 
of parents who were neither Jews ncf heretics, 


c 
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and who iirere not engaged in base or servile 
oc^tipaiions; and^ in the opinion of the 
Blij|ayans, the catalogue of these occupa)tio4v 
is of lio trifling length. To accomplish' this 
object, commissioners are sent, at the .pence 
of the petitioner, to the place of his birth, to 
inspect his papers and examine evidence, v Ho 
find it for their interest to prolong an errploy- 
ment so easy and profitable. There are, un¬ 
questionably, several raethod%of evading, or at 
least of abridging these ceremonials; but should 
envy or malice operate against the candidate, 
•they arcfsure to be attended with every possible 
rigour, and expence; and I am acquainted 

with more than one instance, in which a can- 

« 

didate has experienced the utmost severity. 
The right of citizenship, however, is in some 
parts more easily procured, 

Bilboa is situated near th.e sea, on the right 
bank of a river, which, though its course is 
but short, is of sufficient depth for the recep¬ 
tion of large merchantmen. This port is not 
the only one worthy of attention on the coast 
of Biscay. Those of Passage and St, Sebas¬ 
tian deserve likewise to be particularly men¬ 
tioned. 

From Bayoniii^'to Bilboa'^ffiere is no carriage 
road, and along the whole extent of this coast 
travelling! by land is far from commodious. 
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jom Ilernani, however, the first conslderitble 
'wn met with on leaving Irun, an admira|>le 
roat{l)is constructed to St. Sebastian, over a se¬ 
ries o\mountains, from the summit of which 
the traveller has a full view of the latter place 
hi his appYoach towards it. This small city 
is * ’’onnected with the continent by a low 
agd narrow neck of land. Ifs port, if that 
nafte can with pro'priety be applied to an ar¬ 
tificial shelter a.i6Yded by a mole for fifteen ; 
or twenty merchant vessels, is commanded by 
an eminence, on which js an ancient C!f«^tl« 
in ruins. From various points of a sloping and 
spiral walk, whit'b conducts to this* castle, the 
smallness of’the port is particularly striking. 
St. Sebastian is neatly and regularly built, and 
exhibits a scene of extraordinary activity. It 
is the capital of Guipuscoa, and the place of 
residence of its governor. 

From St. Sebastian to Passage the distance is 
only one short league. To arrive there, the 
traveller must proceed along the shore, at the 
foot of mountains, encircling a capacious and 
immense bay, apparently surrounded on every 
►.^e by laud, and exhibiting, consequently, at 
tiifTfirst view, the aspect of o*vast lake, instead 
of a gulf of the o2ean. * This is tl^ harbour 
of Passage, which must be crosse^in order to 
veaf'V city which bears fls nam •. */1 flit, s 
€■ 2 
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momg^at of embarkation, it is most interestlnar 
number of young Biscayans dispuC 


if^la'their singular language, which tln^la- 
jority of Spaniards themselves do not Jdcr- 
stand, who shall obtain the honour of raiding 
at'the helm during this momentoj|s voyage 
of about half a league only in extent, 
city is built on a very confined spot befvvcen 
the mountains and the bay,* and is comman^id 
^*>y a castle, which, from side, furnishes 
a view of this immense basin, and on the other 


a pcQgpect of the open sea. 

This port of Pass*age, one of the largest, 
and perhapr the most secure in Europe, is of 
infinite importance to the prosperity of Bis 
cay; and the demolition of it, which, if ru 
mour may be credited, it was once in contem¬ 
plation to demand from its inhabitants, would 
have been far more injurious to Spain than 
beneficialto France; and this observation ap¬ 
plies equally to the port of St. Sebastian, and 
to that of Fontarabia, another small port at the 
mouth of the Bidalssoa. Indeed I must take this 
opportunity to remark, thaftbei^hition of con¬ 
quest very frequently leads to erroneous ca!p* 
culations, while pnlightened policy extendsUi'^ 
views into futurity; posseseions thus valuable 
to a neighbouring state are often of more 
value ^Wselvqs, by being suffered io 
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yinain in its power, than they would bi^ were 
ji^cy to become ours by actual conquest; a 
wl^tle of acquisition of which the inse^i^ 
bec\{ijie.s obvious, from nuiberous and strid¬ 
ing c.i^nples. If of a neighbouring pow'cr we 
arc at tlvisirous of creating ^n ally; by leav- 
i’lg him ik the undisturbed enjoyment of his 
pob esi-ions, we obtain an additional pledge 
of his fidelity, while our conefUest and appro¬ 
priation of any them may reasonably be 
cxpec^d to operate as a bar to cordial al-; 
iiance and attachment. The cession of Gib¬ 
raltar to the English at the peace of JJtrficht, 
is, perhaps, the principal guarantee of the al¬ 
liance between B’rance and Spain f and if we 
may credit lespcctable authority, M. dc Torcy 
considered the matter precisely in this point of 
view. 

Continue, then, happy Biscayans, peace¬ 
ably to enjoy those three ports, which are the 
grand sources of your prosperity, and let us 
unite our hopes that Frenchmen, again con¬ 
nected with you by the ties of cordial amity, 
will be employed only in assisting you to pre- 
c|rvekhem froni invasion by a common enemy ! 

Wkile-travellihg through the country which 
tffose Biscayans have fertiliaed, and as it were 
animated by the& labours, even |ritlu)itt the 
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co-operalion of their Sovereign (who, in^ 
confWttiity to their views and wishes, dives 
hiiaiaeilf of the title of King, and is conte|, 


\iltD%at of Seignior), it is impossible n^Mo 
feel a sentiment of respect and admi^tion. 
These three provinces are the asylujp of in¬ 
dustry and freedom, by which ^ery o^' 
ject is influenced and improved througljmit 
the whole extent of Biscay; its hills and 
valleys exhibit all the effects of unwearied and 
(Successful cultivation. For tlTe space o^thirty 
leagues from the Bidassoa to Vittoria, some 
neVvxill^e or hamlet ^s incessantly present¬ 
ing itself to the view of the delighted traveller. 
The towns Villa-Franca, 'Villa-Real, and 

g joi]|dragon, breathe an air of shrenity and 
eerfulness. How different the aspect of 
this country from that immediately adjacent! 

I have no wish to exhibit in a ludicrous 


point of view the inhabitants of Castile, for 
whose merits I have a high esteem ,* but they 
are as silent and dreary as their plains; their 
dark and austere couptenances reflecting only 
the image of poverty and misery. Jn Kscay 
there is a different cdmplexkio, a di^rent 
physiognomy, a different character; &e&l gay,; 
and hospitable, its natives appear conscious 
of their happiness, and desirous that those 
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are witnesses should also become ’ ^r- 
rt*lrs of it. 

1 rvhjill not easily forget an adventure whi^j * 
'some '‘ears since, occurred to me at Villi- 
Franca On reaching this place early in one 
of the fine evenings of autumn, in company 
with another traveller, we rambled amidst the 
scenerj- of its environs, admiring their verdant 
luxuriance and varied cultivatfon. Groupes 
of peasants, scatte;ed through the orchards, 
attracted our attention, as we also awakened 
theirs. An impulse of curiosity natural to^ 
strangers, led us mutually to approachr^My. 

friend and myself spoke the Spanish language 

• # 

with tolerable fluency, and though we knew 
that there is no affinity between that and the 
language of the Biscayans, we could scarce¬ 
ly persuade ourselves how it was possible, that 
in a province so long subject to Spain, the 
language of the Sovereign should be totally 
unknown. This, however, being unfortunately 
the case, we were obliged to have recourse to 
the primitive language of lo,oks and gestures, 
by whKh we^KMm made our new acquaintances 
Ujpjlersmnd thkt we had a desire to taste 
their wits, They instantly and eagerly 
broughw us some ; ohr hahd^were filled, tlmy 
wished/also to fill our pockets; Mveral ran 
tojproiure for us eggs and poul|y;(and it 
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was iwt- 'without considerable difficulty 
could prevail upon them to admit 
e^^uscs for declining them: wc resided 
that our gestures were our only it^-pre- 
ters. It was necessary at length to#!cparate. 
We had rambled at hazard, aiid wore now un¬ 
able to find our way back to the hotel; but 
no sooner did the Biscayan peasants perceive 
the cause of our erabagassuicnt, lhau they 
stepped forward and offered to conduct us. 
Those who did not actually accompany us, fol- 
‘'showed us with their eyes for a considerable 
*time?”'dn ours they' perceived aslonishtncnt 
at their assiduous hospitajity; a sentiment 
which they evidently considered as unkind. 
We bestowed on them some tokens of our gra¬ 
titude, which they received in such a manner 
as shewed that their attentions to us had been 
perfectly disinterested. Wc miglit, in sliort, 
have almost persuaded ourselves that wc were 
quitting those islanders whom the interesting 
narratives of Cook and Bougainville have 
taught us so nntch to admire:^yet we were 
only twenty leagues distaot Jrpm Bayoane. 

Sodifierent are the Bisiiftiyans fromlthe^’n- 
habitants of Castile, that they appear t<tfiivq u^ 
der another goveroinept. Iq several res'rccts, in¬ 
deed, theitt country is considered as beyond the 
Bctual^fromiers of Spain. With some t •w>fts« 
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^^)tious, all foreign produce is introduced info 
m lity free, and is inspected and taxed only 
wlvMi it reaches the inland frontier, Biscay 
has, licsides, several privileges', which are de-» 
fijiided ifh great jealousy, but which have 
lalU'ilv ^,\j criencod more th^n one attack. 
The proliibilion, for instance, of foreign to¬ 
bacco and muslins has been extended to that 
country; so precarious indeed* every where 
IS the possession <'f liberty. In Biscay, how¬ 
ever, they still prijserve many of il.s forms. 
We have already intimated that their cou^ 
tribution for the scrvic<j of goverumjMiv ""as-, 
sinnes the name and character of a free gift. 
If the King requires a certain number of men 
for liis army or navy, this is communicated to 
the adintnisiralion of Biscay, by whom the 
levies are raised in proporlipn to the abijily of 
cacli commune. The royal authority exacts no¬ 
thing imperiously, and is almost on every 
occasion obliged to compound with them. 
In more than one instance, Biscay has paid 
noatttention to the commands of the court, nor 
to theliipreffledecigijpinsof Iheeouncil ofCastile, 
W^en ihese dec,feibnahave been deemed incora- 
|)atibl(\ with its ancient statutes. It possessei 
also pemdiar tribunals ofj Ostife. In the province 
of Bis7ays properly so called, there w 
I^pmyhe-scnteocc of the corregido^/to 
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trate with the title of Juez Mayor, who is ^ 
the same time guardian of their privileges. Tws 
ma^strate, however^ is appointed by the King, 
and his only hope of attaining those superior 
distinctions to which he uniformly aspjft s, rests 
on his securing.the favour of his So^reign. 

The Biscayans maintain what * they call 
their freedom with an energy highly honour¬ 
able to their character. The policy of the 
court with regard to them appears to result 
y more from esteem and respect than from a fear 
?f popular insurrection.* It must be admitted, 
'how^^*^Ti that, with perhaps more archness and 
intrigue than generally attach to the character 
of freemen, they have now for more than a 
century found means to secure these favours 
of the court from their primiiivc source; 
they also constancy take care that some of 
their fellow-citizens, in consequence of their 
filPieupyingsil nations in the army, navy, public 
tolfices, or occasionally in the ministry itself, 
fliall be mediators and advocates for them be¬ 
fore the throne. They shew themselves,'bow- 


* In I 80 t the establishment of a flew land-tax p IKS^'ay 
gave rise to disturbances, of a far less serious chaiyi^ter thai^ 
was represented in var^ms publications, and whicH the dburt 
temunated by tHuushiog from the‘province nianV of the 
landed Jt^oprt fws, who were supposed to be pr'iMcipally 
coi^emt^ in ^em. 
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I netwithstanding this circumsfanccj wor- 
V freedom, and for its preser\ation have 
nidue more than one real sacrifice. Their 
.-■version to custom-house duties they have 
on variour occasions shewn to be absolutely 
insurmountable. In 171S the Minister Pa- 
tinho had nearly caused an insurrection by 
an endeavour to introduce this species of im¬ 
post. In 1 r7>, when the commerce of Spanish 

• 

America was thrown open to many ports of the 
mother country, fho:e of Biscay might have 
been admitted into the number, if the in¬ 
habitants would have submitted to the payTiwOt 
of customs; but collectors of revenue they have 
alwa 3 s considered as the satellites of despotism, 
and the^benefits thus proposed to them by their 
Sovereign they declined, from a noble Jea¬ 
lousy of their freedom. They cannot, tmre- 
forc, freight vessels for America, unless they 
are fitted out in the ports of a different 
province ; and thus that portion of the Span¬ 
ish people best skilled in navigation, and most 
adapted for colonial codimerce| is content to 
lacrifice cine of its most important advantages, 
for thi salie of preserving at least a remnant of 
its rieedonk In the same manner, before the war 
•which tern/inated in the indej[leolfence of Eng-, 
lish Amerijea^ the whole population ql^ oii^of 
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th/e American states bound themselves by ^ 
totally to abstain from the use of 
ibodj in order to promote that growth of wool 
which would "supersede any necessity^ for the 
manufactures of the mother country. 

The Biscayans^ indeed, since the beginning 
of the present century, have possessed an ad- 
\antageover the rest of Spain with respect to 
American commerce. The Caraccas, or as it is 
sometimes called, the Guipuscoa Coinpain, 
kept its magazines in tire port of Passage, and 
llicuce fitted out its expeditions; but during 
ihejast war with ^England, it experienced dis¬ 
asters which determined the government to re¬ 
lieve it from a burden which it found iutolcr 
ably heavy, and to discharge the company from 
various ejspences attending its establisliinent, 
witlftut excluding it from the commerce of the 
Caraccas. 


Biscay, thus distinguished by its roads, its 
cultivation, and its political privileges, is still 
more distinguished by its industry, which it 
chiefly exercised on tbe principal produce ot 
the country, iron; Tn complete the art ot 
raising and working thitt metal, r4coi^se if 
had to foreign correspondence, lectures,'fine 
travels. At Borgia, tbero is a patriotic school. 

t^e science of metallurgy, is'taught b> 
the masters, some of whon, ,as ou; 
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('i'imal)le fellow-citizen Proust, have been 
ii/'k cd for this purpose from neighbouring 
kii gdonis. Young chemists liajre been sent 
to Sweflen and Germany, and froni the nianu- 
factories ef tablishcd in these states, and even 
from tile bo\ els of a foreign soil, ‘have drawn 
information which they have applied to the 
advaiiiage of their country; a wo/d which in 
Biscay is something more than an empty name. 
Its inhabitants, insu’ated by their situation, 
their language, and their jiolilical establish¬ 
ments, circumscribed within narrow bounds, 
and surrounded by their native mountains, are 
called both by nature and by policy to the 
cultivation of patriotism, and arc faithful to 
the call. It is this sentiment which has 
produced the schools of Bcrgara, where the 
nobility of the country are educated at the 
expence of the state, and also tho.se valuable 
associations which have operated as models 
for the numerous societies of a similar de¬ 
scription, that during the last thirty years have 
appeared throughput the whtile kingdom of 
Spain, pom tliiis>saaie sentiment, in short, 
has very recently originated a new opening for 
the application ofBiscaya/i igjdustry, by the 
construct'ton of the port oS biflween ^ 

Sebastiaii and Bilboa. 
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the situation of 

reference to freedom and political e^ji^- 
'jB&jiay; I shall proceed to give an account of 
it milerely as traveller. 
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CHAP. 11. 

Conlinnation of travelsVirough Biscay. Par¬ 
ticulars relating to Vittoria, Pancorro, and 
Burgos. The canal of Castile. Vallado¬ 
lid. The two c'fies of Medmd. Excursion 
to the kingdom of Leon. Salamanca, Sego¬ 
via, %c. 

The first town after lca,ving Irun is-Her- 
nani, surrounded by mountains, separated 
from each other by narrow, but verdant val¬ 
leys. It is watered by a small river, the 
course of which, on quitting Hernani, is fol¬ 
lowed for a considerable time. At Tolosa, (the 
place where the Bayonne stage stops on the 
first night of its journey to Madrid) this river 
is again perceivable, but is then lost sight of till 
\he traveller reaches Mondragon. Within this 
space Ir*^ passes and repasses it over a number 
of stone bridgei^ substantially built and ele¬ 
gantly ornamented j a'species of luxury which, 
in all works connected with pidilic utility, is 
highly gratifying to the S^lnidlfd. 

A few leagues from Tolosa, ihe^roid^^m 
throiigb the small city of Alegria, Bhrlh-. 
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place of many dislinguishcd Spaniarl^, n\vjl$ 
among others, of Mcnclizabal, so justl^^-ele* 
brated in the tiavy. Villa-Franca, wl)orc the 
mules arc changed,is the next town,1 sen Villa- 
Real, from which there is a long am; sleep de¬ 
scent on the side of a mounliiin (. Anznela, 
whence a fresh relay conducts to the little 
city (if Mondragon. Two leagues iiefore we 
arrived at this place, the road is divided 
into two branches, one of which leads to 
Madrid, while the other, in a direction to 
>the right, extends to Durango, (whence it ■ 
’termlTTates) on lhe.road to Bilboa. Beyond 
Durango, the road is impassable for car¬ 
riages ; and to go from J?ayonne to Bilboa 
with convenience, the tra(cllcr must pass 
through Vittoria. But there is a very tole¬ 
rable road directly from Madrid to Bilboa, 
through Orduna, where there is an establish¬ 
ment for collecting what may be called the 
inland customs of Biscay. 

From Mondragon there are five long leagues 
to Vittoria, whigh, however, may be passed in 
less than four hours, though the st('ep and 
dangerous ascent of Salinas intervenes, in^ur- 
moimtiug which so many accidentshave at vari- 
b^js times occurYedl* ^ One’of those, sbuie*years 
sino^ beftl a carriage in which.one of my 
frienis wws of the party, which meri^ r. 
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J^cuhuy^" count. 1 - V. hich the reader will be- 
! with the manners of one 
elAs ol’ copSe Iliroughout Spain. There arc 
ft'vJ mui toers, c.uters, or coacliinen, who, on 

' m ^ 

inountiii! tlu; bt>:v, or seUiiii; off ou their jour- 
iu\\\ do ,0 make the sip;n of the cross, or mut- 
lei .some Ti.-ver, and who do not, indciid, carry 
w itiilln some relics or soapularics. By these 
pr.'ii,ni!.i: ; y ejaculations, and thc*se sacred charms, 
l!ie\ con i(u r tlieniselves as secured from niis- 
for tuinu 'J'lie d ri\er of llie carriage in quc.s-y 
tuiii had bv no means '<,-on iiiaUenh.a to lluw 


mlmiralib, precautions, •sUiich, howevci, v-tk*. 
found iuelTeeutual. In climbing up the side of 
Idliuas, his mules* dcceiv\.d lus vigilance, and 
(Irexv the earriage over a precipice. Tiic jias- 
sengers, iiOAvcvcr, met with no other pi.rsonai 
injury than what arose from a feu bi uises, and 
the muleteer himself experience- only a httlc 
tein}K)i ary deformity of features. It mig'd !ia\ e 
)eeii .supposed that, in th" slightness of this ca¬ 
lamity. lie might have perceived a signal indof 
of liie'^rotectiou of Provideqcc, and of the an¬ 
gels or saints employed as its mimsteis; but 
this as far from being the case W hile tii.c 
pa.sscnger.s were rising and e.vtric3ting diein- 
selvcs from their coufineidcnl^ coiiecti.ig 
seattered property, and deploring^tbc i^s or 
dan^’e which they had susta ned, thi mule- 
a most unholy pareWysm of lage, snatched 


VOI.. 1, 
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his relics and scapularies from the place ^pf tlielf, ' 
deposit, tore them in a thousand pieces, anl- tranw 
pling them under his feet, thundered out a li^ny f 
of his own invention, dentoncs Santa-Iiarb\rra; 

a lo.'i duhlos Saii-Francisco; al injicni hiuestra 
Senora dd cannon, ^c. ^c.; and, cursing the 
weakness or treachery of all the saints in suc- 
-cession, whether male or female, whose votary 
he had been, ii)Ost energetically announced to 
flicm, that they had now lost his confidence for 
ever. Nothing less than this was sullicicnt to 
lastore the coachman to tranquillity, or even to , 
produce his usual gaiety. 

After passing the tow'n of Salinas, we as¬ 
cended the mountains, and on re descending, 
on the other side, we observed them gradu¬ 
ally decreasing in elevation, becoming less 
ftequent and receding from our view. Hav¬ 
ing at length entirely cleared them, we reached 
the city of Vittoria, the capital of the province 
of Aiava. It is situated ia the midst of a well- 
cultivated plain, abounding in villages. The 
greater part of thjs. city is j|l,huUt and i|(l paved, 
hut it presents great industry and 

activity. tVithin ihe few years, it h^s had 

tlic Id vantage of St ; square, each side of 

eye nineteen arcades* and, 
nolwmistiMiding some defects which might be 
pointei out in this:>ange of arcbitectqre, iC 
)uJd Ho.lronour.U a far more consLdefable1bi|/j 
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-^han The plan was designed by M. 

'OlayMiic, a native of the place, who, in con- 
f.g his talents to the embellishment of 
i!i(:rc.)m>tiv in which they were produced and 
ciioi islu'd, hm exhibited a plcasiug and valuable 
example for imitation. 

Vittoria being the last city of Biscay, on the 
Ca tilian frontier, certain formalities are re¬ 
quired there, which are often seVere, and always 
disagreeable. Carriagesand goods passing through 
this place to or from the province of Biscay, ar^ 
here rigorously inspected; suspected letters are in- 
tereepted; letters in nneominon characters ane 
decyphered ; the couriers even of government 
are sometimes arrested, when they abuse their 
passpivt for the purpose of smuggling, especi¬ 
ally in the exportation of coin, which of all 
crimes that can be committed against the revenue 
in Spain, is the most unpardonabit. In 1792, I 
had no opportuniiy tnperccive all these circum¬ 


stances of rigour, thodgh this was the period in 
which the animosity of Spain against every thing' 


connecW with the French rt^volution began to 
jpauifest itself in ever;g|»essible manner, I fortu¬ 
nately, however, expferienced^the greatest polite¬ 
ness and "civility in all my oSeialt transactions. 
M. d’Alava, who at thaf tiiifie atted as gove^r, 
undertook to permit my entrance into CMtile, 


. upo^Iie mere exhibition of my passport, though 
formal permission from the court was ^eo re- 


o 2 
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quisite to proceed bcjond Vittoria. Aj.rccabTy 
to a recent law, the object of which is to cu -ou- 
rage the manufarture of carriages in Spa'a, a 
tenth part of their value, estimated by a p ;sou 
skilled in appraising them, is demanded for all 
fpreign carriages that enter the country, and 
this deposit is not returned till the carriage, 
of which a certihe'd description is gi\cn to the 
tra\eller, repasscs the fientiers. By the in¬ 
terposition of an agent, to whom I had a let- 
‘ter of address, and whose services I found of 
great value, I was exempted from this trouble¬ 
some tax. 

These V ore not the whole, nor the most en¬ 
dearing marks of attention I exper'cnccd from the 
amiable inhabitants of Vittoria. Some month# 


afterwards, my family having arrived from the 
north of Germany, took up their residence among 
tiieni, wailing until they made arrangements 
for joining me. One of my children wa^ attacked 
w ith a \ cry severe illness.' ‘They shared our an¬ 
guish—they lavished upon fee child all the trea¬ 


sures of the mcdicdl, u^ou its. mother, 

all the endeatodpl'si m our gratitude 

fpr feeir exc^^t is indelibly engraven 


upon ohr *^l:cept of our homage, 

i^lmltants > of-Atava, whose atmos¬ 
phere sMiiW io’'be sacred to benevolence 1 Ye 


amiable womCnj mothets of fam’flies, Wijo, iff 
your kindness of heart, so often regretted that 
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vou iipj no interpreter but a language unknown 
to tlv&se whom you sought to restore to hope and 
lift*; and you, Don Antonio, a surgeon whose 
seij{ibility equals your talents, who as it were 
adopted that infant with whose loss we were 
threatened, and for whose preservation wc arc 
indebted to you—Reader, I beseech you pardon 
this overflowing of a pafcpial heart I 

A residence at Yittoria is*not without its 
eliarms to those who view as blessings the tran¬ 
quillity of the mind, the enjoyments afforded by 
simple nature, with cheap and abundant means of 
subsistence. The clijnatc,is temperate, altlunigh 
the vicinityxof the mountains which bound its 
horizon, partictilarly towards the Jiorth, renders 
the winter sev ere. The plain w iiicli surrounds it 
produces every necessary of life, and particularly 
fruits and grain of an excellont quality. I’lie 
dissipation and the frivolities of great cities arc 
.here unknown; but we may enjoy those inno¬ 
cent pleasures which are the delight of hearts 
as yet uninfected with the refinements of civiliza¬ 
tion y at stated periods of,the year, they cele¬ 
brate festivals in which the joung men, the girls, 
and the married couples oOthe place are succes¬ 
sive^ the prominent characters; ceremonies affect¬ 
ing from tlieir simplicitj^' wlTfch at once provd 
the purity of their morals and g^uarantde them 
a^^st contamination! 

Upon leaving Vittoria, on the right wo finff 
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the river‘of Arriaza, wliich i crossed by asforie 
bridge. We afterwards pass through the \ ilno es 
ofPuella and Arriiiiion; aflcr ba'ing clcanlt a 
niountain, wc have before ns a ioiifPc of stF-i V’lt 
and good load, construdcd like a tuii«.v<iv 
whir h leads us t6 Miianda. Half way on fhi'- 
road a marble column appeals the iii'cripla-ir 
on which points out the limits between the p»o- 
Ttnees of Alava and Castile; a mo.!umeiit pet- 
|iapstoo pompous for the subject. 

Aliranda, a small town five leagues from \ it- 
toria^ is divided by the Ebro into two uiitqi’al 
parts. This river, wMch fortnerly served as the 
south boundgry of the conquests of Chailcmagiie 
as well as of the French in 1795, is one of those 
objects wliidi have been magnified by the magic 
of history, but do not keep pace with their 
reputation. It is true that at Miranda the Ebro 
is still very near its source at the foot of the 
mountains of Asturias; but the Ebro, which 
traverses from the north»west to the south-east 
the gieatest part of northern Spain, has be^ to 
our days almost evitirel^ tirt'fit for navi^tion. 
We shall see'in the of tSiis work what has 
been uodifii taken’ m'tohdedng it useful toHhe 
provineestfariMjg^iwbicbit pas^s. 

At >A^rtiiiBa>ihife'fibi!'(t is dnosEcd by a very fine 
bridge> ftont 4‘ small Itotfy 'hill, 

suriHOUn^' by^a'r^^trous castle‘whiehr doeHot 
at all embelliBhtl^tirid'disiri^ iSoon aftciwafds 
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•w6 perc eive the high rocks of Pancorvo, grouped 
in ;• ,,u turesquc maimer, and which have already 
exeU ^cd the pencil of more thao one traveller. 
Tv/h !f«agues further, at Mayago, is the entrance 
of the narrow and winding valley formed by 
these rocks; and half a lcagne»onward, at their 
f( v’t - ands the village which bears their name, 
in a 1 iiort space we meet with two others, Santa- 
Maiia del Cubo and el Cubo, where the misery 
and laziness of Castile is shewn in all their defor-^ 
mify. ^Ve afterwards traverse vast plains tolc* 
rably well cultivated, until we reach Bribiesca, 
a small town surrounded tvith walls, having fout 
gates placcd\symmetrically. The road leaves 
this place on tjie left. 

In 1777 and 1785 I found Bribiesca gloomy 
and stripped of its verdure; worthy, in a word, 
of the parched Castile; in 171)2, however, it 
seemed as if it. had acquired some gardens and 
orchards. This w^s not the only change for the 
better 1 remarked on tmy journey. 

The road from feun t» bribiesca was always 
good. Almost every .wbe^e ihwasodorned witli 
trees, which, however, io gqot'rj^'succeeded bat • 
badly, and on the sides wereitfiie ffiOOeS OiCcurriog 
by fa r^jpg often. The road ji&elflif ialsd‘io somB ■ 
places tpo narrow. Jri fprmifigitit )the M»dW- 
iants have bhen too sparing oftbeir f/eUlid; they 
have less occasion for this in Sp|in than in France. 

' From Bribiesca to Burgos is sue leagues, and 
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the road lies through the most parched au{\naked" 
distciet itf‘Europe; it passes through tXv.of 
the most miserable^viliages in Spaiiij Monas<|n io 
and Quintana. Near the latter place is 
&ie stone bridge. 

Burgos, the capital of Old Castile, is agreeably 
situated upon the right bank of the Arlaii 9 ()ii, 
at the foot'ofan eminence upon which an old cas- 
tic displays its rmns. Formerly this city was rc- 
^markable for its riches, industry, and commerce; 
it now presents the perfect image of porerfy, 
idleness, and depopulation. It does not cori- 
t&in more than 10;0(X) irfliabitants. Its only branch 
of trade is iww confined to the car/'age of wool, 
which is sent off for embarkation in the north of 
Spain. Its manufactures, if we except that of 
leather, which is only of twenty years standing, 
scarcely deserve to be mentioned. It proves, as 
do inany other cities in Spain, that the luxury 
of the church absorbs aird .keeps in a state oi 
stagnation, riches which w*0uld be sufficient to 
ameliorate aa entire'district. The magnij^ceace 
of Uie cathedral ofcBurgos forms a disgusting con- 
itiusfciritk the rubbish w^ich surrounds it. This 
fiiip«lstii% andr-welk preserved edifice, is it chef 
’ id’seaokc ^g^nce in the Gothic style;- _One of 
'itsehkl^bj^oidainsa picture by Michaej Angelo, 

* repreoeidii^the Virgin clothing tlie infant Jesu', 
‘'“’**'**^Staiiding erf«t nponatable. We rec-ognisc 
of nobleness and grandeur which this 



"painior Iviiew how to give to his figures, with 
ifiat igour and correctness of design io which 

^ic sonietnncs sacrificed the araces. 

® • 

''‘be cathedral is almost opposite one of the 
three budges which cross the Arlan^on, On the 
othei .jde this bridge in a suburb, is to be found 
a iniiaculous iai-’ge, which is better known, and 
a*;iacis more curiosity than the picture of 
Mieiuel Angelo. is preserved in an obscure 
chapel, crowded with cr wt/s and silver lamps.^ 
Strangers are introduced with a mysterious pomp, 
which has something imposing in it, even to peo¬ 
ple not superslitiously ifialined. The veneralde 

crucifix is coKcealed behind three curtains, which 

• • 

are drawn aside one after another with an affected 
slowness and solcmnitv, which still adds to the 
religious eflect. The \idgar believe that the 
beard of the image still gro\v > devotees ascribe 
several miracles to it; but unprejudiced eyes 
see nothing extraordinary about it, 

Burgosis the biftfa-place of two celebrated cap- 
-taiii^, whose fame is not confined io Spain, Fer¬ 
dinand Gonzales and the Cid,Campeador. In the 
time of Charles the fifth, a ^iumpbal arch of very 
good taste was erected in Imemory of the for- 
mer^-. j^id latterly Burgos has paid tire same tri¬ 
bute to the Cid, by/aising a mouument upon the 
spot whefe his house is supposed,to have stood. 
The Spaniards deserve admiration for the honor 
they do^9 the memory of their heroes, of whom 
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they speiik, tfee-sasae mwencc that a ruined 
nation do^sofrits ancient^pulence; perhaps we 
may rather say of the Spaniards, that they mention' 
their ancestors ^yith that tone of ardor aiAuji^. 
proves, that the sentiment of what is grand and 
beautiful, although it may have disappeared for 
a long interval, is not yet extinguished among 
them, and that they only wait for occasion to 
celebrate its renovation. . 

, The New Square of Burgos, surrounded by 
uniform houses, bat small and paltry in their ap¬ 
pearance, deservesio be mentioned, only because 
they have placed a pedestrian statu^ of Charles 
III. in bron;?e in the centre; it,is b«raly designed, 
and worse c.xecuted. We should not remark it 
on this account, w-cre it not almost the only mo¬ 
nument of the kind in Spain. The Spaniards, 
devoted as they arc in genera.} to their Sovereigns, 
have been less prodigal of ijjkis kind of horaagq 
than most oiher nations. . vii .vc 

If the interior of.Burgos'icreates unpleasant 
ideas in the mind of the traveller, its environs 
at least are embellished and fertilized by the 
Waters of the ikrlatwn.. Th:fe river meanders 
ttiroiig|it, luxyipnjt.mladows, and it has to,b6ast 
of lhr.e%.,y^ry , fine stone bridges withi n- hal f a 
league .oftcqch otbi^j it wa^cs the walls,of two . 
wemarkiible udifiuu% .situated lower <lown than 
''t]^ity:,,one of thpra is the monastrV of'’Zas 
‘iiwlgas, a convient fbr'Iadies, whose rabess hi^s 



considerable privUegi^ and a jurisdiclion h'S'era-i' 
blinj; that of a petty soverei;*^!!; the othci* is thif 
'‘Hospital (hi Raj, remarkable fof'its neatness and 
the Ir'll! Uii ness of its situation: The Spaniards 
may g!\c lessons to the most polished nations by 
tliese monuments of, charity. A criiei prejudice 
has not yet tauglil them to fear that the'wretched 
will ever look with repugnance at an asylum open¬ 
ing its gates to allc iate their sufferings: 

There is also near Burgas an edifice worthy of' 
the curiosity of the travelier; it is the Chartreuse 
' dc Mirajloves, where King John il.and his Queerf' 
have tombs <jrcctcd to thenfj magnifircut at least 
frdm their maeriajs, and where tlieae are some 
pictures remarkable for their gaiidj' colouring. 

In the environs of Burgos there are plenty of 
trees as ornaments for its avenues and prome¬ 
nades; but there is a great scarcity of fuel in 
this country, whych is besides one of the eohk'.'t 
in Spain ; a scarcity .severely felt in almost all 
the interior part of the kingdom. li began to 
attract the attention of gdtcrliment in 17 jo. An 
oidonnance of the Council df’Castile enjoined 
each inhabitant of the couhf^ td'plaftt five frees, 
but fbe execution of the'’«deV‘'vvi^dutmsted 
to mj^s-iM'ithoat intelligence'' Jlf’sceiricd as if 
surrounded ^by penal enactmentSj the ' oTj V 
ject 6f the government was not obtained'' 
some *placc8 iftalice, in otheis prcjddise, par-- 
ticolarly jjnrouglibut' Old. (Jastile, - dictated alt 
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iii'.inuatiou iltat the trees attracted birds and- 
other destroyers (rf grain; in many })laces iniprd- 
per attempts rendered the measure inefficacious; *> 
here trees which began to succeed were cut ^()\^ n 
by the passengers, while in other disfruls they 
weye transplanted from a soil in which tlic\ flour¬ 
ished to another w'here they perished for w ant ot 
care; almost every where the ordonnance w as ne¬ 
glected. At length, towards the latter end of the 
reign of Charles III, recourse was had to the most 
efficacious of measures, that of example • the King 
himself, in the environs of Madrid and at his ■ 
palaces; the Infanta,Don Gab'iiel, in his grand 
priory of Malta; many grandeesSpain, ,.nd 
jrici individuals, in what they call their estates ; 
some patriotic societies, prelate's, and even Cures ; 
all were animated by that public spirit w'hich 
enjoys by anlitipation those benefits of which 
wp lay the foundation without being able to pro¬ 
fit by them ourselves; all exclaimed, hke the old 
man in La Fontaine: Our grati-nrand-cMclren 
'd'ill he inctibtid, lout for this shade.” Th^ pro¬ 
ceeded to rear plantations upon a better scale, out 
oLjtho reach of the devastations of passengers, 
and paiticularl^ 01 animals; and aheady^do a 
and mumps of trees int errup t the 
of the^iorizon, ejiliv cuing with a little 
verdure tbe'paiichcd and naked soil of La Mancha 
aad<the two Casti]fs. 

The Arlan^on is once more nictyvith, after 
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leaving^ Burijns, nor is it I<yst sia:lit of until w6 
rorac to Viliadrigo, a misetuble village, al- 
thonsrh agrceablv situated upqn the Vight bank, 
af the bottom of a vast plain, upon which some 
wretched vinevards arc scattered. We after¬ 
wards arrii'c at llie Pisuergi, another small 
river which flovs from north to south,the wa- 
t' - (if which were meant to be incorporated with 
tile c mal of Castile, prrpectcd and commenced 
under Ferdinand VI, and afterwards almost en » 
tilth abandoned, to the great prejudice Of Old 
Cdstile, to which it was of importance for the 
carriage and increase ©fits produce. It was fo 
Iwfve comtn^8ccd at Segovia, coaxtjd along the 
Eresma, whifh flows into the Douro, and then 
northwards tow'ards Beynosa, receiving the wa¬ 
ters of the rivulets upon its route It is only 20 
leagues from Reynosato the port of'^ainl-Andcro. 
A fine road'WA4 here, which w^ould have 
facilitated thO‘Itti^rO^etoerlts intended for Old 
t'astile, but which Will hte in ruins ere the canal 
be iviished. In l?y2’(tlie grand road upon which 
frtravelled from IrUta tertninatdd at the village 
Of Estepar; it has since beeh several leagues 

be^bftd Valladolid. 

Op tljc banks of the PlAef^, ^ud ttffer hav 
' iiig pt|,ssed two rii'sged mouiiitaSh^, tfc^'bases of 
' Whieh are ^’a'.lred by ilvis riverj we Jind Quintana 
de la Puemte, near a stone b4dge hith ^^rdhes; 
aftirwar^'* Torquemada. oim; of the dirtiest and 
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most ttits<*ra'ble places in Spain ,* at the entrance 
into \rhicb we* again pass the Pisuerga upon an¬ 
other bridgi^ of 26 archesj very solid, anji recent¬ 
ly in a great measure rebult; we ilen see 
the village of Magaz, near which the Arlmza 
joins the Arlah^on; a little fuither on, at he 
approach of the DueB.is, these two ri\crs are 
united to the Pisuerga, and then to the ('arrion. 
It is the junctidrr of these four riveis whif 1i, im- 
^ der the continued name of I’isiierga, skirts ^■al- 
ladolid, before failing into the Douro or Dtitno. 
Were it not for the banks of the Pisiieii a. ir ajk- 
cd here and thereby yltimpsof trees, there would 
be few landscapes more dismal or ijjOre monmr,o- 
ous than the route between Vllladrigo and Dnc- 
na«. Before we ascend the eminence aj on which 
this last town is situated, we remark on the left 
a Jariye convent of Benedictines, called Sau Isi¬ 
dro, in fioi't of which is a new road begun in 
1781- bj tl<‘ infendant of Paleocis, and one of 
the b( s{ peihaps in Europe. 

'I'hi? road, undriftakenwhen the projeef was 
scarcely entered uppn of rendering the grand route 
of France practicable, was constructed at the 
etjietiCe of tile twfghbouring communes, • and 
mA^^serVe as I’^ntlidel to other cou ntries . It 
proves, '’as*'M. Tui%ot bad formerly dmie in 
Limhhsirt, that dti iiitendant may, in some cir- 
cugiistancds, be cx|remeh useful. I. shall add 
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fliat it aLo proves, per^iaps, tliat a aUp«rin- 
tfiid^nt, contiiitied for some time in office, is 
better able than any temporary administrator, 
lio'.ever well thesen, to carry ipto exeout on 
plans of a coitaiii extent, and to bring into action 
that activitv, and that desire gf approbation, 
which alone can secuie success, and even to exer¬ 
cise that economy which will admit of multiplj- 
in,> useful enterprizes. 

Palencia is indebted for other embellibliments, 
and for other ameliorations, to the cares of the 
. iiitendant of the province, aided by the chapter 
of the diocese. Situated in the centre of a couu> 
tfS ..fcnowneft'for its fertility (la Tierra de Cam¬ 
pos), like many otber* provinces, it lias greatly 
fallen from its ancient splendor, and is now only 
remarkable by the dirtiness of its streets, the 
magnificence of its cafhedral.and its manufactures 
of woollen coverlets, flannels and serges, which 
are in full activity. 

Dueiias, which is only two leagues fiom Palen¬ 
cia, although agreeably situated, is iieverlhelc'-s one 
of the most remarkable places in this route for its 
dirty and gloomy appearanc|. Some years ago 
it coifld boast of an inn whicfaltravellers delighted 
to cite as an exception from >the general rulje^: 
that v^bich the diligence stop| at is, on the epp- 
trary, one <)f the most ihcoavenient in Spain. i 
Dueiias, however, is not without some appearance 
of industry/ Besides other articles, they'manu- 
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£ictufe\ere a species of wine tuns^ which are {he • 
only catfe used in the country. 

After having,descended the hills ofDuenav 


we traverse the roost naked and unintcrcstinir 
country in the world, until wc come witliin sight 
of-Valladolid.' The stecpl cs of this ci<y arc 
discovered on leaving Cabezon, and its large stone 
bridge. On this side Valladolid appears to ad- 
Tantage, having an avenue of approach half 
a league in length, which has cross walks, and 
serves as a promenade. 

In 1777, the first time I saw this cite, I vas 
disgusted with the ^filthiness which e\cry where 
appearcdj.by which all the senScs-^’crc in turf/ul- 
tacked. Eight years aft^wards I was less so, and 
in 1793 I found Valladolid, not only much 
cleaner, but greatly embellished. They have late¬ 
ly formed some agreeable plantations along the 
Pisuerga, upon the square called the Camfo 
Grande, situated at one of the et|tremitics of this 
cit)% remarkable for its immense size, and the 
thirteen churches which may be reckoned with¬ 
in its walls. 

Valladolid has/another very regular square, 
with three Towsn balconies, where • it is 
assarted that persons may be .seat ed. J 

Judged of its capicipusuess when, travelling for 
jbe first tiioe iu Spain, 1 arrived at Valladolid 
fxecisply at the liojnent when tliey were celebrat- 
Bg a bull fight, an event which nccurs only 
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once in three years. Ao amateur could not have 
been more fortunate. I M’as struck ^ith the 
}»r'»di^Ioiis concourse of the curious which this 
yf/t’ attracted from several leagues around. The 
celebrated Torreador'Ptpehillo, whom I after 
wards met with so often, had been sent for on 
purpose from Madrid. He did homage to the 
am’uas‘^ador whom 1 aecompanied by immolating 
several bulls, a respdt:t. commonly paid to per¬ 
sons of cjuality; each of these bloody ti'ibutes 
was a signal for several pieces of gold being 
tbiuv.'n ijcpm the box of the corregixlor in which 
we we<;e seated upon the CDcatfe of PcpehMlo's 
(ji^loits ; he ha.t Certainly no need of this en- 
couragement, for I never saw him more adroit 
or more fortunate.* Every thing in this scene, 
which lasted nearly three hours, the spectacle, 
the kind of reception we experienced, the dres'-, 
the manners, and the language, all was new to 
us. At the end of the fite, the lodge of the 
corregidor was transformed into a hall de refresco. 
Classes'of water, chocolate, and sweetmeats of 
all sorts and colours were haaded about; we 
were at a loss how to avoid th^obliging-importu¬ 
nities with which we were ovcff4'b«itinedy’ and gfs-, 
tures ri^t>“’-,than language expCil^tt>ui;gratitude.>. 

* He perished,however, in l802,*bavW been literally torb in 
pieces by a bull which was destinesd to'ltl ^ VicUtilf'toSI 
tenty. 


vor. I. 
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This exhibition gave us a strong idea of the affar 
bility of the Castilians, and of their taste for de¬ 
licacies. 

Valladolid, among other remarkable churches, 
has that of the Dominicans, and of Saint Benedict, 
which have to boast of the kind of beauty pecu¬ 
liar to almost all the sacred edifices in Spam ; 
that is to say, they are spacious, and filled with 
altars surcharged with (b5t!0rations and gilding ; 
they besides contain tombs of white marble, 
sculptured with adtfiirable care. The works of 
sculpture, whether in wood or marbl e^ itL gi»eop5 
or in bas-rcli||ai^be referred to the er^of the 
restoration o1KBS[rts in Spai*^ an age Vklih 
produced Juan deJuui, jlerraguptc, Becerro, and 
other artists little known beyond the Peninsula, 
but who would have done honour to more en¬ 
lightened times. The new cathedral of Valla¬ 
dolid is dcscubcd by the Abb4 Pons as a splendid 
inonument. T saw nothing in it but a mass of 
blown dirty-coloured stones, adoric order of the 
worst kind, which reigns in pilasters around the 
iiave, a high wall which forms the back of the 
choir, and conceals from those who enter dt the' 
view of the rest of the church. The good* Abbe, 
who travelled ip tlfe character of an acciajgur artist, 
frenueutlj lavi^ef eulogipm and ^riticism upon 
DbBcts ttii^PServ|Dg of both, 

lladolid is ope of the most considerable cities 
d« Sfain; it is the residence of a bis'hop, the seat 
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of an university, of a patriotic society, of one of 
the seven great colleges of the kingdom, and of 
one of the supreme tribunals which are called 
Caticillcria ; and notwithstanding this it does not 
contain more than 20,0tX) inhabitants. In the time 
of Charles Ihc Fifth they amounted to 100,000. 
There were to be found in it all the necessaries 
of life, besides an ^tivc industry and commerce; 
but indolence, and’the enormous multiplica¬ 
tion of priests and monks have made all these* 
advantages disappear. The court which was 
soniefhnes fixed there, hg,jing been finally est^- 
bli^hud at Madrid under tlje reign of Phillip III, 
Carried in its' trab%&»iedl' the opuleftit families. 
On every sideVere to be seen houses abandoned by 
their inhabitants, and mouldering into ruins: 
nothing now remains of its former opulence but 
a prodigious number, ofssacred edifices. Out of 
the town, in spiiie.|of the fertility of a country 
adapted for every kind of culture, and abound¬ 
ing in rivers, all is nakedness and misery: 
within the city, the same baneful want of indus¬ 
try is observable. The only manufactures which 
have an appearance of success, arc those of wool¬ 
len cloths. The goldsmiths jewellers have ac¬ 
quired .eYiown, and they deswveiJ it; there are still 
a great nui^ber of them in \ne of the most : 
quented places of the cit Vi bu| these arc 
inediocrit} 7 . 

It has been attempted within these few years 
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rouse Valladolid from ihe state of lethargy into 
hich it has fallen. A school for chawing, 
id an academy of mathematics wcrecstabli^ied ; 
veral of the streets were improved by the 

i tablishment of a police; its environs by pro- 
ehades and by plantations of chcsnut trccs. 
n coming out of Campo Grande where new al- 
jsys have been .lately planted, th^'^e are two 
icgues of excellent road toward'^ Madrid, and 
*|ight towards Palencia, through a naked roiin- 
fry; for the scarcity of w’ood which forced Phi¬ 
lip III to abandon Valladolid, has even 'iticrcas- 
fed since his time. 

The adm’irers of the go a league out 

of this city to the convent of Ftfcnsaldagne to 
see three pictures by Rubens, which may be com¬ 
pared on account of the freshness of their colours 
with any thing he Cvfer produced. Simancas, 
which is still the principal depot of the archives 
of the monarchy, is only two leagues from V al- 
ladolid. 

Madder is successfully cultivated in a part of 
its environs, as well as in the provinces of Bur> 
gos and of Segovia, in the Asturias, Andalusia, 
Arragon and Cataloi^ia. This plant, which is w ell 
known to be pec’diairly adapted to the tiimate of 
i^finain, did not attract the attention orgo'vcrnment 
t®. *Its ci*^ture, in which considerable 
has been already made, produces to Spain 
of ten millions of reals, vihich she for- 
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mcrly paid to the Dutch. The madder of Spaia 
is better and cheaper than that of any other 
country. Foreigners begin to^appreciate its va¬ 
lue ; and even during the American war the 
English brought it from Medina del Campo, and 
from Ciudad Rodrigo, by the‘ports of Portu¬ 
gal. This new branch of industry is so much 
th(“ more valuable, as the indigo manufactures 
aie daily in^casitigi. jn several •parts of Spain : 
and in order to encourage the ^cultivation of, 
madder in the year 178^, a tax of forty-two 
•la’s.o.n each quintal of foreign madder was im¬ 
posed. 

-< A hat part oftCastile \^jWCh lies on the right in 
going from Burgos to Segovia, is a deserted 
country, and rarely visited by the modern tra¬ 
veller; it contains, however, two cities which 
deserve a particular mention, were it only for the 
sake of contrasting their present state with their 
past prosperity. 

Medina de Rio Seco, formerly celebrated by 
its manufactures, is reduced from a population 
of about thirty thousand soub to fourteen hun¬ 
dred houses. Its fairs were such a source of 
opuldhcc, that the Spaniards surnamed it In¬ 
dian Cliiqi, the Little Indijs. Nothing now 
remaiqs but^the ruins of ,itd castle, which was 
strongly, but unsuccessfully, pesieged by HeiaC 
de Transtaipare, in his war agmnst the kijg, Don 
Pedro. 
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A more poignant’Subject of regret is to be 
found ii another city of the same name, Medi¬ 
na del Campo. ,Formerly the residence of se¬ 
veral nionarchs, the theatre of great events, and 
of very extensive eommeree, peopled with sixty 
or seventy thousand souls, it cannot now boast 
of above a thousand houses. Its celebrated fairs, 
its commerce in bills of exchange, its great depot 
for the cloths of Segovia, thij beauty"^ its edifices, 

, the neatness of its streets; all these have ceased 
to exist, except in the annals of history. That 
vvhich the ravages of accumulated ag es. Joi ned^ 
♦o the calamities of tUtfse long and terrible wars 
which overturn wbol^sm|nres, scarcely pra^ 
dured upon ancient citie^'^ich have enjoyed 
some renown ; two centuries of idleness and of 
bad adminisuation have effected upon Medina 
del Campo, and some .other cities in Spain, Time 
seems to have flown With tenfold rapidity over 
them ; and fiom the depth of the tomb, in which 
they arc as it were swallowed up, we almost be¬ 
lieve their splendor to have been contemporary 
with that of Persepolis and Palmyra, An ex¬ 
ample, uni(tue perhaps in the history of Eu, 
rope! a subject worthy the profound cci^ita- 
tions of her pbilosonbers. 

Next to the cliurfhes, which the oputehl; and 
dpthful go lar^ly contribute to keep in re- 
the finest edilce of Medina del Campo is 
•hambles. Philip the Third, whose extrava-- 
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gaiit enferpriscs conti^uted so much to the de* 
generation of Spain, has left this city at least a 
monument of his good will. 

The two hlodiuas bring us in contact with the 
kingdom of Leon, of which we shall say a few 
Words before resuming the route to Segovia. 

’’.’'us country is one of the most parched and de¬ 
sert bclongiugjto Spain. Upon the road from Pa- 
lenciato Leon, its ca'^ntal, wc meet with the canal 
of Campos, commenced under the administration 
of Ensenada, and destined to reanimate Castile 
and the kingdom of Leon ; as yet there are but 
twelve leagues completed,* and that in two &e-* 
pirate places oA sij^ lea'^s each in oxtent. It 
was intended to flow into the Douro by Palcncia 
and DueSas ; but it was interrupted for a long 
time, resumed by the minister Floiida Blanca, 
and once mote abandoned for enterprises of more 
magnitude indeed, but perhaps less useful. It is 
not by such oscillations in national improve¬ 
ments that the regeneration of an empue is ef¬ 
fected! 

Leon, a city pleasantly sitflated, important 
also when the kingdom beAling its name was 
united to the crown of Castile, has not a popu- 
lation,exct»eding fifteen hundrid.ipbabitants, for 
which Ahere <ire thirtefen eburahes and nine con¬ 
vents. Its environs are fertile,lhoweVer, aSl4-ei^ 
bellished with plantations. Ii has soma cloilf 
jaanufactories, which have not full employment 
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Ihroug’liout the jear, and even of these a part 
has lately fallen into decay, 

Salatnanca, the*second city in the kingdom of 
Leon, deserves more particularly to be mentioned. 

Attracted by the reputation of this city, so 
famous in roiiiartces, and in the history of Spa¬ 
nish literature, I visited it during my first re¬ 
sidence ib Spain. The court was t^i at St. Ilde- 
fonso, a distance of twenty*feven leagues from 
> Salamanca. 

Although the Spaniards themselves, and parti¬ 
cularly the Abbe Pons, complain of the depopula- 
iion of this part of Spain, I did not perceive it in 
my journey. I reraarkad,^ft)r iirstance, that la 
the environs of Arevalo we could discover twelve 
villages from one point of view. All this dis- 
tri( t, although naked and poor, is yet fertile, 
and even well cultivated, because the estates and 
fainis arc not so extensive here as in several other 
provinces of Spain. 

After having passed Segovia, of which we 
sh.ill presently speak, I arrived at Santa Maria de 
Nieva, a village of six hundred houses, possess¬ 
ing the singular pri^'ilege of having a hull fight 
every year, which attracts all the amateurs 
in its vicinity. ^ | 

From the eminyice on which it i®'placed we 
cover a line country, if w'e can say so much 
a vast district which has neither running wa- 
verdure, nor country houses; and which 
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®nly presents the dismally uniform aspect pf im» 
mtni‘.e fields of wheat. 

Af(er passing a fir wood, the country again 
becotiKs naked and perfectly uniform. In spite 
of its aridity, it is extremely well cultivated to 
the gates of Arevalo, a town w^hich must have 
beeu formerly a very considerable city. Its mas¬ 
sive gate l^ads to a bridge, the ^solidity of 
which may brave”die ravages of torrents, and 
almost those of time. This double monument 
docs not seem undeserving of one of those pom¬ 
pous inscriptions of which the Spaniards are so 
lavish. It informs the fraveller, that the cora- 
"uiunes for thirty league'^ ■around contributed to¬ 
wards its erectioA. In the interior of Arevalo is 
seen, with a surprise mixed with disgust, remains 
of antique columns, upon which iniscrable bar¬ 
racks and half rotten balconies arc supported. 
The clergy alone preserve their riches in the midst 
of the poverty which surrounds them. 

From Arevalo to Pe^aranda, the country 
abounds with fertile and well cultivated plains. 
Their inhabitants, however, arc not the less free 
from indigence: reduced, fike the greater part 
of the population in the interior of Spain, to the 
cnjoymci^s of pure necessity, they disdain those 
of conveilKmce. Deprived vf ail communica¬ 
tion with strangers, and of (X)jects,of compari¬ 
son, they seem to have neither the desirq nor the 
knowledge of the comforts of life. It never 
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©cpur^ to them to ornament their estates. A j^ar- 
den of pothej'bs is to them an object of luxury, 
which their parsimony denies. Indolence sub¬ 
jects thfm to privations, and habituation to pii- 
vationj^encourages indolence in its turn; and in 
this s^ute they ntust remain until roads, bridges, 
canals, and the more easy means of carriage, have 
itiade thcra^ acquainted with the adiantages of 
commerce. Travellers, wbo^judge of the Spa- 
niards from such specimens as those, ought to be 
excused for treating them a litte harshly. 

We are reconciled to this country on entcr- 
fog Pc5arantla, a pvc'tty little town, consist¬ 
ing of aboijt one tboifet< acI ho uses. It contains 
also some architectural ruins, wHich prove that i^ 
was fonriei ly more considcfable. . 

Its inhabitants have gregt confidence in a mira¬ 
culous image of the Virgin. Without its assist¬ 
ance they are convinced they must frequently have 
fallen info serious misfortunes. Happy illusions, 
which modern philosophy has the cruelty to turn 
into ridicule, and which it is, perhaps, necessary 
to keep up for the*consolation of the poor, even 
where vigilant and dtelightened authority retains 
the means of suppressing the abuses of supersti¬ 
tion I These illusuns are certainly innocent; 
they are dVM Valuajile,, had" they no/sither effect' 
lhat ef Rourismng in the breast of the unfor- 
sentiments of patience or of h'ope !—the 
inhabitants of Pcoaranda, like those of most of the 
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Bpai!i-,li provinces, seemed to me to stand in need 
two resources. They arc loaded with taxes: 
tiuw a; li .with much toil the litllftthey possess, and 
tlu ir distress blifl.'s their industry. Their land¬ 
lords, who are somcfiincs e^cu. igworant of the 
j;;eographical situation of their estates, by aban¬ 
doning the manage merit of thoin to stewards, 
in dsiirers, and alcaldes, not unfrequciitly draw 
upon themselves tile \>xecration of those boinc^, 
who perhaps w oiild bless them if they saw their 
real superiors residing among them. 

1 shall not quit PeHarantla without saying that 
its iiiiv is perhaps the neatest and the most rnm- 
ti.ndmus I havrsscen in ‘^(laiti. rontt.iry to the 
usage of the c^iXutry I found the landlord com¬ 
plaisant, and hewaswdliug to fornidi me with 
some provisions. 

I afterwards traversed a distriet where they 
assured me there were hefds of cows, the male 
calves of which were destitute of lioriis. The 
fact at that time appeared absurd. I began (o b(*- 
Heve it, however, when I learnt that in our own 
days Dr. Johnson, in returning from the He¬ 
brides, found some oxen without boras,, near 
Auchfnlecls in Scotland. I have also learnt 
that there are whole breeds oV them in !^^orway 
between Cnfvtiana and Fredc^kshall» that they 
also exist in England ; and I men saw in 
near Aitona 5 ’,a bull of one of thise breeds, ^which 
assuredly did not seem to have been of a degene- 
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, rated breed, as some travellers suppose, who have 
met with similar animals.* We may even presume 
that the ancients, were aware of this singularit\, 
since Tacitus says, in speaking of the Germans: 
Ne armntis quidon suns honos aut gloria 
froniis. 

Whatever may be the truth respecting the ex¬ 
istence of these animals without horns near 
Pcilaranda, I learned that t&^ iabourors there had 
at least some means of acquiring competence; I 
found that the greatest part of the cows were 
farmed out to them upon the simple condition 
‘of giving the proprietor the fourth orjbere- 
abouts of, the crop,'‘ts|dng the^^swhole expetwx 
of cultivation upon thcmseifes„ It is con- 
S(datory to moet with this v^uablc class of men 
soaietiiucs, profiting by the disinterestedness, 
if not by the carelessness of their landlords; 
but these examples arc as rare in Spain as in any 
other comitrv. 

From Fciiaranda, after having passed Ventosa, 
a miserable village upon an eminence, I arrived at 
the town of Huerta, where I observed for the first 
lime, a custom whibh is in many respects worthy 
of imitation, I found affixed to the door ‘of the 
inn a placard, in w^ich the Alcalde pr,escribes to 

r * r V 

*lBthe«prmg of mOO, I found near Altona, several dc» 
rcei^ants of this bull jfovided with horns, although their pro- 
gejiijtor ilever had any j a phenomonen which* is certainly not 
jpCw. 
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the hostess the manner in which she is to treat 
stiaiivers, Miih the price she may charge for 
^lieir lodging, entertainment of their cattle, &c. 
Tims far there is nothing unreasonable; but the 
foresight of the placard proceeds to forbid the 
landlady tb " Iccep pigs or pouUHj, to allow any 
forbidden games to be played, and to receive arm¬ 
ed men and wan\en of a loose description." From 
such restrictions as lhe\e, which without benefit¬ 
ing morality destroy every comfort and conve¬ 
nience, Spain will long have to regret the want 
of good inns; while those of a contrary descrip¬ 
tion urtist banish the disthiguished traveller, 
however, in othdsi^spec'V Ihc country may he 
inviting. 

On leaving Huerta, ^hc towers of Salamanca 
are distinctly seen. At a certain distance, the 
position of this city upon the banks of the Tor- 
nies, is very picturesque; and if the country was 
less naked, it would resemble that around Tours. 
For one half of the road I traversed one of these 
waste pasturages, known by the name of I'aliios, 
which are but too common in'Spain, but not 
covered with that brilliant verdure which forms 
the finest ornaments of the fields. A large herd 
of bulls, all-horned, were feeding jn this meadow. 
I was then in one of r’hc districts which supply 
the arenas of Valladolid and ’Madrid. After 
having frequently witnessed tlieir bloody con¬ 
flicts, it w as not without emotiou I saw myself 
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snrrounded by these courageous animals; bu*- 
tbey were at liberty; they were not provoked, and 
they seemed to have laid aside their cruel ferocity. 
Nature has formed but very few of her creatures 
to be wicked. Some become so, v/heu they have 
received her cforaraands to feed or to dtfend them¬ 
selves. Do men always wait for these powerful 
motives, ere they delight in secingjhc agoaies^of 
an irritated bull, or the fiii‘5’ of the tiger ? 

On entering Salamanca, dirty, narrow, and 
ill-peopled streets would bespeak it to be one 
of the most gloomy cities of Europe; and it 
will easily be believccl that its pQpulatfsn, for¬ 
merly muucrous, is rSSsjeed tp iitc'o thousand eight 
hundred hoyscs; but we ar/greatly surprised 
upon arriving at its mdderU square, equally re¬ 
markable for the neatness and regularity of its 
architecture. It is adorned with three rows of 
balconies, which follow each other without inter¬ 
ruption. Mincty arcades form its foot pavement. 
In the intervals between the arches are placed 
medallions of the most illustrious persods Spain 
has to boast of. • Oft one side is to be seen all the 
-kings of Castile, to the reign of Charles III.; 
on the other, those of the best known Spanish he¬ 
roes, as Bernard del Carpio Gon.^lvo jle Cor- 
doi^a, and Ferdyiand Coftea. TM^khes on the 
eastern aide arefetill empty. Will these be soon 
Jiled^ 

The cathedral of Salamanca, although con- 
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temporary with the ajre of Leo X., is io had 
taste; the boldness of its nave, however, and* 
the finish of its Gothic ornanjents, mak^e it one 
of the most remarkable edifices in Spains When 
we know that Salamanca, besides this cathedral, 
has twenty-seven parish churcties, twenty-five 
convents for men, and fourteen for ladies, we 
need n rt be astonished at its poverty or depopu¬ 
lation. 

Until the reign of Philip the Third the repu*. 
tation of the university attracted students, not 
only from all parts of Spain and Portugal, but 
also f^m France, Italy, ‘England, and Spanish' 
•America, ^hj^cclcbrit/'has a little declined, 
although, accQrdkng to the last form which was 
given to it by the Council of Castile, the univer¬ 
sity of Salamanca has still sixty-onc profossor- 
sbfps, and a college for the Hebrew, (Jreck, and 
Latin languages ; and although it has to boast of 
some eminent professors, who are occupied in 
pursuing, into its most mystical labyrinths, the 
preteaded philosophy of Aristotle. 

Another establishment, mor'^ modern than the 
university of Salamanca, and more celebrated in 
our dviys, is that of the Gre»t Colleges, or Cole- 
gios Mat/ovi s. There are in Spain seven bouses 
of educiititvn which hear this name, and Sala¬ 
manca alone contains four of ^licm. , 

These edifices are at least astonishing from 
their mass. The mo^t ancient, that of St. BarthoJo- 
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mew, hts been recently rebuilt; its facade and 
prind^ court deserve the attention of the con- 
noisseuf. 

It contains a rich library of manuscripts. Se¬ 
veral eminent scholars have issued from it; such 
as, Alphonso Tostado,**' whose immense erudition 
and prodigious fertility of genius, still serve as a 
proverb Among the modern Spaniards. 

In the midst'of the cro^*oi sacred edifices 
' which Salamanca contains, I was recommended 
to visit the church of the Dominicans, the facade 
of the Augustins, and the church of San Marcos. 
* In the first I rctiiarkcd a Gothic ^i^adc, 
wrought \vith much avasyiavc, and cha¬ 

pels richly decorated ; but I smght in vain for 
the bcauliful pictures which had b^en so highly 
extolled. The roof of the choir is painted in fresco 
by Palomino, who, in writing the lives of the 
Spanish painters, has given lectures on the fine 
arts. It appears that, at Salamanca at least, 
he has not added example to precept. 

Instead of chef-d’oeuvres in painting, I was 
shewn an immense magazine of relics. They 
pathetically in\ited*1036 to touch them with my 
rosary, but I was not provided with this charac¬ 
teristic of Spanish Catholicism. It w a| necessary 
to me^e op for tl)p vvant rf)f it, hewsfeyer, by at 

When is is intended to gh e an idea of the fertility of a wri- 

they*!.ay in Spanish, Ha escrito mas que el 'Jostedo: “ He 
has written more than Tostado.’* 
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least paying tlie tribute of respect* of .l^icb 
example was given me by all present, and 
it would have been, perhaps, d.%ngerous to refu. ei 
I mean bending _the knee before these vene¬ 
rated objects, 

I shall not enumerate all the sacred treasures 
which were passed in review before me. I cannot 
omit mentioning, however, the Bible of the famous 
anti-pope l^enedTct XIII., who ^as born in Spain, 
and deposed by the Council of Constance. “ I be¬ 
seech you,” said our conductor, "do not confound 
him with a pope of the same name, who belonged 
to thpi«#d^ of the Doraiaicans, and who was 
the true pope,” Thus ii*is with a^l countries 
and condition# ^Hike Moliere, they say : Vum 
eles Orfevre. M. Josse^ 

I saw nothing remarkable in the gate of Uie 
Augustins, but the ornaments with which it 
is loaded. It faces a castle or palace of the 
Duke of Alva, part of whose estates is situated 
in the neighbourhood of Salamanca. These 
istatvs and castles seem to feel the continual 
absence of their lords ; a ?efiection which a 
tour^in Spain will suggest at every step, W hile 
the o'bulent proprietors do not enliven their do¬ 
mains, at least by their occasional presence, the 
patriotic,su vieties, the establishment of manufac¬ 
tures, the encouragements to draining, and a 
.thousand ©.ther salutary measures will .only be 
vain palliatives of the evils which have been for 
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two Cctiturif;!* iindennining the Si)anlbli iiionar- 
■chj. It is, perhaps, one of the inconveniences . f 
a monarcbicjil form of governmenf, when the ?o- 
-vercign has more vain-glory than (nirwisdom. lie 
draws around him, by lavbhi'iig his favours, ali 
those who can add to the splendor of his throne, 
or who might (mdangcr his security by the exer¬ 
cise of their power, or the display of their hixnry, 
at a distance from the couitv i ris vanity prompts 
him to wish that they should only shine for him, 
and through him. His jealousy trembles lest they 
•should exhibit their splendor out of <ihc royal 
■presence. Such war the system ol',<fdi.'hclicu. 
Such has been that of the kinp, of Spain since 
the days of Charles the fifth, 'i'bey have g.'ined 
the slabnily of their own power at the expence 
of the prosperity of their country. 

The third church, of which so much has 
been said, is the old college of th< Jesuits, now 
given to a fialernity of regular canons, un¬ 
der the name of the church of Shk Marcos. It 
lias nothing remarkable, except a inagiiiticcnt por¬ 
tico of the Coriutliian order. 'I'lic old seminary 
of the Jesuits was devoted, in 17'/S. to fln^cdu- 
eatiou of thirty young ccclosiastles. Thc'cere- 
mony of their admission has been rcpr^Hcnlcd in 
a doe picture by I'aye.ux, one of tlm most emi¬ 
nent pupils of Meugs, 

Befoye quitting Salamanca, an ancient Roman 
bridge of twenty-seven arches is worlliy of iiispcc- 
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fiOR. over which, at an outlet of the city, the 
tnu f iler ir. pass the .small river Tonnes. 

Seven or e • in ieio.-oes to the northward of Sa¬ 
lamanca, a'icl tui' bank of the Duuro, 
is Zamor:!, o' ich !».lfhoui;h situated in the old 
kiu"<h';n of l.i> 0 ( !:as been for a long time the 
scat of (he lobitary govcn.meiit of old Ca.-tile; 
it hov. ':''>r the iaovc opulent on that 

accontif 

Fifteen or eieidro ) l-a.f'.t’GS to the south-east of 
Salamanea, . .d ,• t, f.u f, om the Douro, is a 
Walled ^ ^iwii. foii/:-. riv ti-yn isliing, situated ii? 
a coiintry Sid,;[lied i;> ev-'fV' Lind of enltiiro, 
blit at jiresenf and without in¬ 

dustry. Road’s alfio;-. r . it; on fverv side, 
vestiges of ihany tierdio^.v] vii!,-.ges, the worst 
inns in Spain, rue objeets iii, trarell'T must ex- 
pcet on anproriching Ciiif'.ul-!Louiie:o. 

I prestui'e i have now said enough upon (li® 
aneient kingdom of fA'on, to prevent any person 
from ^undertal.iiig a journey to it. Let us re¬ 
turn to IIk' route from ilurgos tp Segovia, 

Fight leagues of a sandy vriastc separate Vaiio- 
dolid from O'.redo In this ioute there is no vci- 
dure, except a dismal fs;ie.-,t of pines and some 
brusho'oodi Half wav ve pa?8* through Val- 
destillas, a town with two hundred inhabitants. I 
lodged there, in v'ith a farmer, whose va¬ 

nity and coiBequencc would have made him an 
excellent thaiaCter in a comedy. HI? nobility, he 
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told me, wasiacontestible* He shewed me the proof 
contained in a kind of brevSt, which his grand¬ 
father, transplanted from Biscay into this place, 
had obtained from the chancery of Valladolid; 
for these tribunals have, among other functions, 
the right of pronouncing upon the validity of ti¬ 
tles of nobility, and to expedite in consequence 
a certificate, which is called ejxrvtoria. -Tnere 
is even in each, of thena* a chamber allotted 
solely to this description of business, and which 
for that reason is called sala de hijos dalgo (lite* 
^rally, “ son of something”); an 4«pression 
corrupted into hidalgo, which in ■Spanish is 
equivalent to noUe. My host did"” 

not omit to tell me that there were'at Valdestillas, 
twenty inhabitants, hidalgos like himself, but who 
had not their papers so well in order. He did not 
scruple, however, to entertain me with an account 
of the revenues of his roaster’s estate, which, like 
many others in the same neighbourheod produced 
wine in abundance. A nobleman, who owns any 
other master thag the Kiing! it is so, however, in 
Spain, as well in qther countries; vanity recon¬ 
ciles itself extremely well w'ith mcanues^. No 
other circumstance than the above could have 
induced me to'^niention the name of Valdestillas, 
Olmcdojis situated upon an eminence, in the 
midst of a boundless plaiif, except towards the 
north, where some scattered hills appear. This 
place formerly strong, has still a thick wall 
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for about three quarters of a league in ex¬ 
tent. Its interior announces a ruined city, desti¬ 
tute of population and of industry, and exhibit¬ 
ing symptoms of degradation and misery. Seven 
churches and seven convents, some brick-kilns, 
some kitchen-gardens under the shade of the,old 
■walls, compose the whole fortune of the inha- 
bi(^nts. 

From OlmeUu ihete is a road'to Madrid or to 
Segovia, according as we turn to the right or to 
the left. In the former case, after having passed 
through, seven or eight miserable villages, we 
halt atJHrpchidrian, one cTf Jhe stations of the di-* 
. ligences, wfere, in 1792, 1 ibund a \;cry decent 
inn. The.ro^r*which was always bad until 
we reach SaliScbidrlan, is afterwards in excellent 
order all the Way to Madrid, that is to say, for 
the space of fifteen leagues. But until we ar¬ 
rive at Guadarrama, it runs through one of the 
most savage countries in Europe, being the rocky 
district separating Old aqd New Castile. In this 
gloomy journey, before clearing the most un¬ 
couth part of these enormous mountains, we stop 
a short time in a new hotel, rolled the Diversorio 
de Sa% Rafael. A little farther on is the village 
of Villacastin, where the country begins to 
grow' more sterile apd rocky.* ’ Upon attain¬ 
ing the summit of the hills we discover the vast 
plains of N,ew Castile. Soon afterwards vvc meet 
With an office where travellers pay a toll for keep- 
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ing up the road. We afterwards descend a long 
hill, which conducts to thetownofOuadarrama, 

■ We are then little more than seven leagues from 
Madrid, and perceive on the right, two leagues 
forward, the celebrated convent of the Escurial. 
The castle of St. Ildefonso is seven leagues fiom 
this. It is sittia'^ed at the foot, and on the other 
side of the chain of mountains we have qult^d, 
which are prolenged by sinii«‘^cs *011 tlioieft. 

. There is nothing else about Guadarrama that an¬ 
nounces it to be near the capital, and two of the re¬ 
sidences of the kings of Spain. To see the distri- 
'•bution and the nakedness of its innSj^^^^ligjwould 
say, that Spain is (1hly frequented 'by ])ilgriins 
and muleteers. But before 'Steering upon this 
city, we shall resume the route of§egovia, which 
we quilted at Olmedo. 

Eleven leagues separate these two places. This 
district is, perhaps, the poorest and the most de¬ 
populated of any in Spain. We pass through 
several large towns, however; such as San Gi- 
u and Santa Maria de Nieva, which have been 
}'>f'>tioned already. We perceive at a distance 
the towers of the castle of Segovia, and the steer 
pies of the cathedral (Sec plate f.). Tlve pa¬ 
tience of the traveller is nearly e.\luusled before 
be arrives at thft%pot. How many whulings be¬ 
fore he reaches the sqhare of Segovia ! * On ap¬ 
proaching he sees, 011 the right, an old castle, at 
the summit of a rugged precipice. On the 
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left he plunges into a valley, vluch a rivulet 
.iiid clothes with verdure. For the 
of sonic I'lctiiresque points of yiew, he forgives 
the }i... (■' -d and naked coiintry he has traverkd, 
and will oh he meets with again m leaving 
Segovia. • 

Till city, formerly celebrated by more than 
orxjitle, is still worthy of the traveller’s atten¬ 
tion, 111 spite ot Us djfline's and tiant of popula¬ 
tion. Its principal edifices me the cathedral 
and the castle, or Alcazar. 

The Trathcdial exhibits a mixture of the 
fiofliK‘*' 4 Mid Arabic sltl^ ; the inlcnor is* 
vast, and')i majestic limpfTcity , tlm crcif al¬ 
tar, recently rohaHt, is dccoiated w ith the finest 
Grciiada marbles. 

The Alcazar, formerly iiihvibiteJ h) the Go¬ 
thic kings, is an edifice in good preservation 
Charles Ilf. established a uiliitary school here 
for Artillery officers; thev receive a very good 
cdireatioii under the inspection of the director- 
general of the artillery. 

The Alcazar was long used as a prison for 
(he Barbary corsairs who ft-il into tlic hands 
of thi! Spaniards. No person could sec without 
compassion these robust Muasulmcn eoiideinned 
to a state of idleness, .more paiiiYril to them than 
their captivity ; they were occupied 41 sedentary 
employment^, unworthy of men destined f..r 
other purposes; never, however, vv'ere they treat- 
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cd with rig^our. About twenty-five years ago the 
court of Spain restored them to their country, 
having concluded an alliance with the Emperor 
©f Morocco. 

S^ovia contains nothing ehe worthy of notice 
except i<s aqueduct. 

This city is built upon two hills, and in the 
valley which separates them, a situation byjjJ*iCh 
a great part of *the inhabitants are deprived of 
water. With this usefularticle they were supplied 
ata very distant period (said by the learned to have 
been in the reign of Trajan)by an aquedu^, which 
Ss still one of the iu6st astonishiiia< 4 md best 
preserved ^Ronian antiquities (See Plate II.). 
Upon a level at its origin with rivulet which 
if receiies and supported at first by a single 
htage of arcades, which aie only three feet high, 
it proceeds to the summit of the hill, at the 
other extremity of the city, and 'gradually rises 
in height iu proportion as the ground ^'nks 
over which it ruu.s; in its highest parts*we 
think we perceive a bridge thrown across an 
abvss; it has twa branches which form an obtuse 
angle relatively to the city. At the commence¬ 
ment of this angle the aqueduct becomes**truly 
grand ; its two rows of arcades rise majcsfically 
above each other, aqd the spectator is terrified on 
comparing tjhieir diminufive base with their height. 
The solidity of the aqueduct, which hqs braved the 

ects of more than sixteen centuries, seems in-! 



explicable, when the simplicity of its constrdci^ 
tion is more closely observedi it is buiU bf squailfe 
stones resting upon each other,* without exterC^ 
nal appearance of mortar, either from having in 
reality been united without it, and 8(5^1y*by 
the art with which the,stones 4re shaped afld 
placed, or from the cement having mouldered 
aW^t lirough the effects of time. We are shocked 
with the appearance* of miserable houses fixed 
against the pillars of the arcades, seeking irf 
these proud ruins a support for their own weak¬ 
ness, an3 repaying tire obligation by degrading 
the modm^ent which suppwts them; they are 
scarcely raised however to one lliird of Us height, 
and serve at least to exhibif to still greater ad¬ 
vantage the grandeur and nobleness of its forms. 
A small convent has had the presumption to ex¬ 
hibit some pitiful architecture at the angle form¬ 
ed bv its two branches: but in what country do 
we /ot meet with similar profanations ? French¬ 
men, ye who revolt at such scenes, it is not long 
since you were guilty of similar outrages against 
the amphitheatre of Nismes !- 
' The inhabitants near wfiose mansions this 
bounteous aqueduct passes, lay it under contri¬ 
bution on paying a certain tax. It was of 
great benefit to the houses, formerly more nu-t 
pierou^ than at present, when it was used for 
washing and dyeing the woollens of Segovia, 
the most valuable in Spain, as will be seen 
from the following chapter. 
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chapter III. 

TT'bol of Spain, Atlcnipts to nat'dralize it in 

‘France. Details respecting the Mesta, Ex- 
5 portalipn of Spanish wool. Manufactories at 

Guaelalaxara and Segervia. Journiesof the Sheep. 

Sheep-shearing. Washing of the wool., 

cT 

The best wool in Spain is that furnished by 
the country round Segovia, by the district of 
Buytrago, seven or eight leagues to the,|.^stward; 
by Podraza, to the northward of Segj;,ia; and 
by the lands towafus the Douro. The connec¬ 
tions which 1 formed,* aswell'^itjb the people of 

* Among those whose names I ought not to omit is M. Le 
Wane, ail eminent farmer at MareuiJ-le-Port, near Epeniay, 
lately deceased, to vvho»o care were entrusted forty-five sheep, 
seiitfrotn Spain to IlanibouiJlet, and who was zealously occupied 
in the breeding of animals for the sake of their wool; AI. de 
f'ramayel, near l.ienrsaint, M. Flameu d’Assigny, of Sury 'near 
Jsevers; M. Frenilli, proprietor of a prosperous Hock of 
Spanish sheep atBourneville, near Fene-Milon ; and !<I. Cha- 
bert, w'ho on one of I'is farms near Chai enton keeps a flocli of 
Spanish sheep. All theseigentlemeii are gratitied in being able ta 
retiute evciy objection of scepticism or malevolence; .and can 
vouch for the success of the Spaiilsh breed in France. To the 
members of the commission of agriculture and the arts the 
country is also under great oblig.-uions on this subjeot; but s 
particular praj* is due to Gilbert, who had the management 
of the flock at Rainbouillet, for the intelligence, zeal, and as¬ 
siduity with which he managed the department committed to 
In.s caic. 
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Spain as with my own countrj'men, who have 
For several years prosecuted the breeding- of Spa¬ 
nish sheep in France, ha\e euabked me to collect 
souic delails on the subject, which the most frl- 
\olous of my readers will consider as at l«^st 
tcrcstinpj; those of a dillcrcnt «turii of mip(| 
M'il! give me thanks for m 3 ' trouble. 

--^^t first there was an opinion, asid it is still 
creditedTSTThough opjjosod bv se^'lpral intelligent 
Spaniards, that the w'ool of Spain is indebted for 
its fineness and other qualifies, not so much to 
the tcmpfratiirc,. climate, or nature of the pas¬ 
ture, as^lithe custom theyliave of making the 
sheep tiavelfrom place to place*; but what^incoidcs- 
tibly proves that tfie Spanish sheep do not only 
furnish fine wool without the assistance of perio¬ 
dical migrations, or even of the soil or climate, to 
which their precious fleece has been ascribed, is, 
that the flock which came originally from Spain, 
and 4as kept for upw'ards of thirty years by M 
DauLentou, and sent by bis Catholic Majesty ir 
17S5, through my means, to Louis XVII, foj 
his possessions at Rambouiliet, .liaVe constantly 
^rnished wool which the coi*noisseius have no 
jbeen able to distinguish fiom real Spanish wool 
'taken from shee[> which had never left their owt 
country. 

The flock of Rambouiliet sufTcred /rom thei 
change of climate and regimen in another w^y; o 
.%0 .sheep sent from Spain under my care abou 
CK) perished on the road, although the Spanisl 
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shepherds to ■vrhom I had entrusted them had 
driven them by very short journics, and althoiij^h 
th^y passed th(i winter near Bourdeaux^ in order 
to inure them insensibly to the climate of France. 
But l|is great mortality is the common effect 
aH the emigrations which take place from 
south to norths and mankind are not less exempt 
from it than animals. 

In the 6rst‘ycar after ^the flock' iiaiTrcachcd 
Kambouillet forty of them perished; this was at¬ 
tributed to the sheep-rot, which appeared soon 
after their arrival. The loss was incftfisiderable. 
the following years,’ if we except qW season, 
in which about a fiventieth part ofHhe flock pe¬ 
rished : but this ought to be aScribed to some par- 
ficular cause, since almost all the flocks in the 
country were that season attacked, ai;^d fell off iu 
a still greater proportion. 

The flock at Rambouillet, so well preserved, 
experienced no care but that which every intelli¬ 
gent cultivator, prompted by self-inforest, liable 
to bestow. At first it was attempted to keep them 
constantly, as in Spain, in the open air; it was 
then that the influence of the change of climaecj 
was observable. These animals, broughtVrom at 
much wanner country, were sensible of the cold,' 
the w'inds, and particularly the rains, with 
which the^r close and greasy wool was in truth 
with difficulty impregnated, but which was also 
long in drying. Without prolonging this ex¬ 
periment, they hastened to remedy the evil; the 
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Bock was confiucd in large and well aired sheep- 
cols-; and much advantage was derived from the 
change. Some lambs perished with told during the 
rigorous winter of ITOS-lTOf, even in these cot^. 
This arose from a circumstance in which S^n^_^ 
an advantage over France, and in which the lattZ?)' 
_can never participate; in Spain the lambs are bora 
in tl.;* month of October, while in our climate 
they come into the world in the naonth of Janu¬ 
ary; but we can infer nothing from an excess of 
cold which does not occur perhaj s more than four 
tinils in a century. 

The chapge of food has not deter i orated the flock 
at Rambouillet; or its progenj. The soil on w hicli 
sheep usually feed in Spain, both in Castile and 
Fstramadura, is in general dry and stony, and 
the grass is short and fine. It would be difficult 
to find a country the climate and herbage of which 
forms, a more striking contrast with those of Spain 
than Rambouillet; the greatest part of the park 
is c(Aered with wood ; the soil is almost every 
•where'clayey, tough, watery, and cold. The 
fertunatc results of this fiist trial have deceived 
’the predictions of all the cultivatois of the coun¬ 
try, and proved that flocks of the Spanish 
breed may succeed any where. Besides, we know 
that in Saxony, W’iftemberg, Denmark, and 
Sweden,* where they have tried to* naturalize 

* Of this I was com.need, bolh fiotn occular demonstra¬ 
tion and from authentic leports, di.niio my residence in the two 
latter Kingdoms. 1 saw at Freder.ckshuig, a palace ot the king 
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tliem, they have never degenerated. But V’itfi 
respect to France, it has only been very latelyTHat 
these atteni] ts Vave been followed up, so as to in- 
*i*re a future national benefit from the breedinsr 
sheep. 

of Denmark, a flock of the Spanish breed, which was th en irj, 
the fourth generation, and bad not degeacrated. It.-i/truc 
thar the original flock was chosen in Spain by”a Dane who 
was well versed in agriculture, and in (ho matiageim-i-t 
of cattle, ;ind who was as eaperionced on the '■iihjeci as the 
best Spanish shepherd. This was M- of the 

king of Denmaik’sstud, and one of his majesty’s most ii'-cful 
subjects. I was also a.s'jrsd in Sweden that some proprietors 
have had, for these several yiarspast, sheep of the Spanish 
race under their care with cvpul success. I ought to mention 
in pariKulir the rcspcctabic name of 6chulUoiihoui, 
whose flock of pure Spanish sheep I have seen a few leagues 
distant fioiii Up-^ula, consefjuently in the GOtb degree of north 
latitude. This gentleinan allowed me to take front one of his 
rams (a deseeiidant of those sent fi cm Cadiz in 1795) a lock 
of wool which dees not yield, in point of length, fineness, and 
elasticity, to any otlu r taken iti Spain itself Iroin an anl^.ial of 
tJie country. 

Those who desire to be better informed as to the^Sp.aiiish 
sheep tianplmtcd fciio northern coiimries, are letcriod to 
a work pubh' hed by hi'. Ljste)rie in ]hO:i, upon hii retuti., 
from Dcnm \ik and s' vveJen; it is entitled ILstdiiede I'nitmlui:- 
tion lies lawt fine il'Ei^jwgne,. hlotv tn ently Mes.srs. 

Violet and Lullin, of Geneva, have publislu-d two hooks on the 
same subject. These three woiki, anJtli.it of M. Landrin, 
which jirei.-cd^d fhe.n, should be read o) all who wish to be¬ 
come aequainved with the economy of the Spanish sheep j 
they will remove eveiy uncertainty, and set usiue ad prejudices 
, ca tha subject. 
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For some years past success has attended all 
t^ie-jiindcrtakings of this kind made -with rams 
and c’.ves bought at the sale annually made by go¬ 
vernment at Rambouillet. These animals have ail- 
wajs brought a very high price,* as well tbm 
wool; and this circumstance is sc security C® 
their preservation. We find proofs of tbi& among 
all Aose intelligent farmers who have attended 
to this branch of industry—a pacific conquest, 
much more precious than any acquisition 
which ran result from our military successes 
against Spain ; a conquest also which our 
treaty of peace with this power has cuibraccd, 
by securing to us a new flock of these valuable 
animals, whyrh a*'e rigorously prohibited by the 
government from being exported to other couu- 

* With the exception of the; ear l~p~, when a taste tiT 
simplicity, dictated by the acre .sit} of economy, and some other 
moreaffl "ting .md ksa tcmpoi ary causes, lowcicd the price of 
sheep, .'^d even that of vvool, the dealers in wliich oftered 
butUve(tiy sols for the pound luiconibed, while in 1 ^( 12 , it was 
soldfot eigiit litres ttii -ol'. a id (.iircommon woo! sola tor tlii/ly 
Sols. Jii the wool ,\’.,li‘is Mould g'tf no more than 

on^Jiundred Mils for the liam-'i. Wnb n lliese c';.;t or tea 
years, reascjji and c\{ eiienee 1 te inuniphed oter prej dice and 
jealousy. Tbepiice of ihe ttoc lot these newly inlrooi.cea Span, di 
sheep, now called jVirbwi, h.o been llvd at a medium be 
tMisn the two extremes. Duiin^ tI;e}LMrs ibtiu*andlfaO-1, it has 
constantly kept between fort; -hve and tifty soh for the pound 
Biicombed. and wool from the llaraboulllet liock < ten sold for 
filly-four Eo.s. 'lliemaniitactui.'rs in Fiance hate now no licsita- 
tion in purchasing the v.o«l ol the French Merinos tvlien it is 
equally fine with that whic-i they .mport from Sp un. 
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tries. Tlie orily measure which could ultl- 
■ niatelj secure these advantages to Frauc^..-4’.a-- 
Ijeen adopted ! it has been agreed that the llani- 
l}^uil1et flock shall be freely sold at high price?, 
^iverv<other method would have been of no avail; 
f>iae French being more the slaves of custom than is 
♦ 

* Various obstacles have retarded for more than three y«'*rr* 
the execution of, the treaty of Basle, by whieh the King of 
Spain granted the French Government permission to export 
five thoasand ewes and five hundred rams. It was not until 
1798 that Gilbert was instructed to proceed to Spain for the 
purpose of buying and choosing these animals. Ic succeeded 
in procuring about twelve/hundred; but he sunk under the fa¬ 
tigues of the journey.' After his death a committee of thirty 
luerciiant^ was charged with the fulfilment of the work thus be- 
g.iii. In each of the two .subsequentyeSrs, they brought from 
Spam about a thousand sliecp, which they divided among'ilicm • 
selves, or sold in the various departments. Daring the year 
following the government took tlie charge of the greatest part 
of the Merinos imported from Spain, but tire above com¬ 
mittee claimed its privilege.?, and towards theend^f 1804,i 
they expcticd to obtain on their own account the thousand sheep 
still renuiining to complete the original number agreA-I upon. 
Tins is the precise st.Ue of tlie undertaking at the moment of 
iny writing tliis (k«05). Its success, altliough slow, is of iu- 
liiiilc iinpoi lance to France. I'hc number of Merinos thus Se¬ 
cured is aheady considerable j the quantity of woijl they pro¬ 
duce i.s, however, far from being sufficient for the consumption 
of our manuiacHurers. It must be several years before the na¬ 
turalization of the Merinos will be w'ell established in France: 
but as it is^ sufficiently proved th.it they do not degenerate, 
and have preserved their race pure in more than a liundred 
places, subsequent importations will perhaps be unnecessary 
to secure to us the possession of tliis advantage. 
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generally imagined. Tbe country people in pu* 
tic'ilar are averse from innovations. Tbe rams and 
ew'es of Spain distributed gratuftously, as at firsi 
attempted^ would have infallibly perished for W^nt 
of care, in the hands of ignorant and prJud^'^d 
persons. These animals have nothing attrac^vv^ 
in their fiTst appearance. Their dirty, com-' 
pact, and frizzled wool, their small stature and 
uncouth form, presewts to the siAiple inhabitant! 
of the country nothing which in tlicir ideas is 
the characteristic of beauty. The resolutiep of 
selling tnese animals at a high price has'been' 
judged the most certain* of all methods, be¬ 
cause it places them in the hands of,true ama¬ 
teurs, and of connoisseurs, whose interest and 
pleasure it is to preserve them. With respect to 
interest, the most aukward or llie most obstinate 
cultivator will soon be convinced that his 
advantage will be great from the adoption of 
these Spanish sheep, whether pure or crossed 
in tile breed. They require no more care than 
vuliat'is necessary for the sheep of France when 
we wish to keep them healthy and clean. They 
accon|niodatc themselves to* the same climate, 
the same soil, the same fooil, and merely require 
a little more attention on account of their fleece 
being thicker knd mqre greasy; it however sells 
for double the price, and is at least twice the 
weight of common wool. We know that the 
medium weight of our common wool is from 
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three to four pounds for each sheep f that of the 
Spanish breed whether pure or crossed is.howejeiV- 
fiotn seven to ci^t. Some well attested examples 
|>MYe the extreme difference between the weight 
J teeces of the wool of our common sheep 
that of the original Spanish sheep. In 
one of his last shearings, M. de Lamerville, 
near Bourges, found one of his fleeces frcnl 
flt Spanish «heep to weigh eleven poumis and a 
half, and six jears ago, M. Chabert shewed me 
one which weighed nearly twelve pounds,f and 
eanie not from a sheep of the purtf Spanish 
breed, but from one bf a crossed breed of the 
lliird generation. The proprietor of the same 
flock has even had two rams of, the pure race, 
which for three years successively, yielded him 
from thirteen to fourteen pounds of the finest 
wool, possessing if not the same degree of fine¬ 
ness, at lcas,t all the elasticity and other qualities 
of that of Spain. Here then is a double profit 
secured to those cuUi\alors who renounce their 


* 1 do not speak tu’ some d.stricts ■fthere sheep of even 
middling fjiialtty give fiotiv ten to twelve pounds of wool. 

f The medium weight of th’ fleece', of the Meiinos intro¬ 
duced into Fiance was from se.en to eight pounds. Such, for 
instance, was the levilt ot the shearing at Boumeville, in 1804. 
The wool produced soldla> 47 'ols per poundMn its grease, 
Tlie price of kirned i.mis horn iifteou to eighteen months old, 
wa.s from 350 to 300 livu^, .uid the ewes averaged 100 
livres. 
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prejudices^ and it is not easy to reply to such lut 
argument. 

There are in a word, few departments where 
these Spanish breeds have not been introdu^:d. 
Since they have sold at high prices, the^Tu^e. 
succeeded every where, because they have nwt 
with that attention which animals imported al¬ 
ways require at first. That part of France where 
the climate and pasture seems to agree best 
with the Spanish sheep, Roussillon^ was the 
very province where this happy innovation was 
adopted with most difficulty. They thought tha| 
their wool required no amdioration; biit ex¬ 
perience has triumphed over prejudice here as 
well^as in other*parts ; and there is now at Per¬ 
pignan a very fine flock of Merinos, which the 
government has formed out of a part of those 
brought by Gilbert from Spain. 

But it may be asked if these transplanted 
animals, and their progeny produce wool equally 
fincAs^in their native country ? To answer this 
question with scrupulous fidelity,^ it must be con- 
f'^ssed that at first, for about fifteen years, when 
the go vernment caused the wool of a small flock 
of Spanish iheep to be manufactured at Abbe¬ 
ville by Van Robais, the cloth was? then neither 
so fine nor so beautiful as that made from the Spa¬ 
nish wool; in short, it did not possess <hat softness 
and pliability which characterises the true Spanish 
kind. This e.\periment is perhaps less favourable 
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from having been made on this particular flock. 
However it results from all the other experimenfs, 
that if the French wool of this pure Spanish 
is not quite so pliable as that of Spain^ it is 
flne; that it acquires a little more length 
wmiout losing its principal quality, and that 
this additional length renders the wool peculiarly 
fit for the manyfacturc of cloth. In short, spe- 
eimens which* have been' presented every year 
since the arrival of the flock at Rambouillet, will 
prove to the most incredulous, that it has un¬ 
dergone no alteration.for the last eighteen years. 

It cannot be said* that the experience of cigh- ' 
teen yeats is not sufficient foiaffirming that the 
wool of the Spanish sheep does” not degenerate 
after a lapse of time. If this degeneration must 
take place, we should have perceived some indica¬ 
tions of it before now. .Besides, the flock of M. 
Daubentou removes all doubt, since it has been 
kept up in all its purity for thirty years upon a 
uuist ungrateful soih and this worthy mai^ has 
published certificates from our chief inanuUc- 
turers, who atfei^t, that having indiscriminately 
used wool coming directly from Spain, /‘nd that 
of his flock, they found not the sm,illest possible 
diflereuce. M. Le Blanc, of Msrcuil-le-Port, 
assured me, in the lattct end of 1796, that for 
ten years past, he had cloth manufactured 
with wool from liis own flocks of the pure 
b.ced, out of the ilambouillct flock, and the ma- 
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nufacturers be employed made 'So distioction 
between this wool and that of Spain, observ¬ 
ing only that the laltcr had a little more nerve. 
We may here remark, tliat this slight ifiCs- 
riority, as to the pliability of the wool, is t>er- 
haps the only clFect which results from the chwge 
of climate ; this quality, arising chiefly from the 
great perspiration which the climate of Spain fit-, 
vours, and hence arises the very\inctuous grease 
with which the wool of the transplanted sheep is 
impregnated. It is also to be observed, that it is 
not the transplanted sheep alone which give these 
results: those which are produced from them by 
crossing with French breeds furnish, down to 
the fourth generation, a wool as beautiful as that 
of the absolutely pur(* breed, provided they re¬ 
move all the males belonging to the crossings, 
and admit of the mixed females to have inter¬ 
course with rams of a pure breed only, and well 
chosen; it being ascertained that the rams in- 
flu^mce more than two thirds of the propagation; 
p*'ovided also that these delicate animals are not 
,squeezed into narrow, low, andMujOfocating sheep 
cots and‘taking care that'thcy are entrusted 
to vigilant and intelligent shepherds, like those 
of M. Clubert, at Maisons, who^is a pattern in 
that respiKt. It seems tlmt the ewes thus ma¬ 
naged, produce the same offspring<n whatever 
part of France they are. The governnvent has 
for some time kept a flock at Sceaux, expressly 
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for compara^ve f-xperimen^ upoo ;he crossing 
of rams of the true Spanish breed with ewe;, 
from the varioiis provinces. But {liese trials 
Jjjfvc notas jet been suflicieritly m litiplied to 
as a ba^is of positive afisertio;:. We can 
■?; iontj assert that the Spanish race, f rosscd w ith 
our coarse woolled ewes, vieki even t' .rtlier down 
than the fourth generation, product:.ms equal to 
the pure race ; that if we couple ti s race with 
ewes of a large make, and vc'i c, rored w'ith 


woolj we attain much more slowly ti e degree of 
puritj desirable, but vve ha\e a biff'd well co¬ 
vered with wool j ^hat il we make ihe crossing 
with fine svoolled cw’cs, like those of *Rous.siiloi^ 
SoJogne, and Berrj; v.c have* in fa..t superfine 
ileeccs, but much lighter the Spanish wool. 

It seews ihm-forc to ho well Hscc taiaed, that 
the so much boasted quality of the Spanish 
wool, does not exclusivdj depend upon soil 
or climate. It is not less proved, that the wan¬ 
dering sheep, called eras humantea, or ga^^ia 
merino, arc not in the least improved b} iheir^- 
riodical journic?. ^ The Spaniards, ueed 
seek ill France for a proof of these* ass^tions/ 
Biej are well known in their own Jiiiuti y. It 
is incontestibl® Jihat there are permr',neiit flocks 
in Estramadura, the. wool of wliiclV does , not 
sensibly differ from the best of these wandering 
sheep.. It is equally certain, that in the environs 
of Segovia there are small flocks which never 
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'(■•i, e tlif spot -lie wool of which is 
orally i ic, I was assured in that province, 
Uia' I ill f iwenty thousand^arrobas of fine 
NVi)i;l cullt -ted there, one third is fuinished by 
Ihc sl.atir ary flocks. Whence arises tliel5>?8' 
iOU: <!o-! ore, f o < oublesome in every respect, 
o*' . 11 ! ’ dri\, through all parts of <he 

kuv. ■-( .'*! niiliiaii.' of these animals ?* 
It i ( a\< r. tLin{f that causes, 

pro, ,.!i fl'esc abuses which 

hsc.'- or,;. : ;'sf -ae ruinous privileges 

• ;'-c .H; 

'f lu. of large j.-roprie- 

of A' ^ks, <:oini.(.“:ed 'd’ the heads of rich 
inoaasterit . gsaudees o': 'ipain, and opulent 
indmdual:., who find th t advantage in feed¬ 
ing their .‘.heep oi the pnoiic »\{)cncy at all 
seasons <•" the year, and %\iio Si-svc .sanctioned, by 
short .sighted regnliUion.s, a practice at first inr 
ti'oduced by uece.isity, I;! distant times, the 

j.i it):' sivtocnlti centary, to? ;)us),bi-i- of wandering sheep 
{•■.fecedoi; seven niillioiij. Uii-aev Philip ilie third, this num¬ 
ber fell ^ two iiillioiis all i a halt’ Uftariz, who lived at the 
beginning o! tl !; last (.enfmy, i (....[.•iic''d tJiem at fuurmillions. 
The general or nion at present, i., il.'St they do not exceed five 
millions. Ifwiadd to this eight millions ^f these animals 
always statioi^ y, we -h.ill hjvc an aggregate of thirteen mil¬ 
lions of sheep conspiiii.g again.Hl the prosperit) pf Spain for 
flic advantage of a few indi; iduals; for the proprietors of the 
stationary flocks have privileges nearly similar to those of the 
members of the Mosta, 
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moctniains of ‘Soria, and of Spg;ovia, condemned 
by their precipices, and the nature of their soif, 
to‘eternal sterility, were, durinfi^ the summer, the 
Myltnn of some of the neij^hbourinj!; flocks; be¬ 
fore the approach of winter, their temperature 
Win no longer supportable b\ tlicse delicate ani¬ 
mals. They went in search of a milder climate 
in the neighbouring plains. 1’hcir possessors 
soon converted this con\enficnce into a right, and 
ibnned a community, which after some time was 
increaised by all those who, upon acquiring flocks, 
becathe desirous of enjoying the same preroga¬ 
tives.' The theatre/^tended as the actors became 
more numerous, and the excursions'of the flocks 
gradually stretched towards the plains of Esfra- 
naadura, where they fqund a temperate climate and 
abundant pasture: the abuse at length became in¬ 
tolerable, but it was too deeply rooted to beeasily 
overthrown, and all that was powerful in‘the 
kingdom was interested in its coiiliiuiance. For 
more than a century, a constant struggle Vook 
place between the associates of the Mesta'on\hc 
one hand, and'the Ehtremeinos, or 'nhabitants\)f 
Estramadura, on the other, the latt,r having on 
their side all those who felt an interest in the 
public good.. . t 

How indeed could they repress their indigna¬ 
tion on seeing, in the month of October in each 
plbaiy millions of sheep descending from the moun- 
uns of Old Castile upon the plains of Estrama- 
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dura and Andalusia, where the}’ rantinned ua- 

f 

til the following May, feeding both on their 
coming and returning upon the ^elds of the in- 
habitanfit; and the ordonnances of the Mesta 
fixing a breadth of forty toises as a road through 
which they were to pass, while the pasturages kept 
on purpose for them were let at a very low rent, 
which the proprietors sought in vain to increase. 
Thus the unfortunato province 6f Estramadura, 
which is about fifty leagues iu length by forty 
in breadth, and which could provide subsist¬ 
ence for two millions of men, scarcely contains 
an hundred thousand inhabitants. Nor can it be 
doubted tlkat this depopulation must be ascribed 
to the scourge*©^' the Mesta, since the provinces 
wMcli are not visited by these baneful priiileges, 
such as (jialicia, the Astmias, Bisca}, and the 
mountainous parts of Burgos, arc ver) populous. 

This shameful abuse has been attacked by se¬ 
veral enlightened Spaniards as well in our days 
as, in the preceding centuries; by Lerucla, Us- 
.'arft, Arriquibar, and even by the laughing phi¬ 
losopher Cervantes, who under the mask of 
arau|eme«t has gi\en .such profound lessons to 
his fellowi citizens and to mankind. The subject 
has also l*cen recently taken u^ by Don Antonio 
Ponz, b-f Count Campomjiacs, &c. &c but their 
voices have hitherto been “ crying in the desert.’ 
The abuse does not rest solely with ^hose in 
power; it may be ascribed to idleness, and tc 
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Ibe tnuscalculatious of interest, in preferring the 
feeding of sheep to the encouragement of agri- 
eulCure. Within these hundred years wool has 
doubled its value, while corn, which is so trou- 
blenonie and so precarious, has very little in¬ 
creased in price. Ten thousand sheep will pro¬ 
duce in a common year Bve thousand arrobas, or 
five hundred quintals of wool, at the rate of 
five tivres for each fleece.- On valuing the ar- 
roba at one hundred reals only, or twenty-five 
livroi tournois, these 10,000 sheep will be worth 
60,000 francs, from which must indeed be de¬ 
ducted their food, the expeace of their journics, 
the hire of pasturage during'winter/ the salary 
of the shepherds, and other smalhexpences: this 
leaves a net profit, however, suflicia:it to render 
this kind of property veiy desirable. 

As to the practice of uiakiiig the sheep (ravel 
place to place, besides being rendered sa¬ 
cred by (he laws and by long custom, it is ex-- 
cusable from the necessity of existing circupi- 
stances. Either they must diminisli the numbt£’ 
of sheep, or they must travel a litllo. Those 
which feed in the fine season upon the'uiou-rtains 
pf Soria, Cuenca, Segovia, and Buytr^jgo, would 
die with hunger there in winter; aid where 
would they find a better asylum thatr.Estrama- 
^ priw’iiicc thinly inhabited, poor in other 
S, its pastures being its only resource.^ 
well that this argument may be consi- 
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dered as begging the queBtion^ bat goveranieal 
has ah\ ays held it to be conclusive. 

There are some among the members of admi- 
ui‘^tralion who would excuse the customj even 
from the long tolerance which has perpetuated 
the practice. Despotic as they are, they feign 
some scruples in attacking by violent reforms the 
property of the breeders of sheep. And how is 
it possible to bring tlrcm voluntarily to renounce 
a benefit, the management of which is neither 
very complicated nor very expensive; and the 
• produce of which constantly finds a ready mar-> 
ket in the avidity w’ith wh’ich the wools of Spain 
have been l^itberto bought up by manufacturing 
countries. Besides, the royal exchequer itself is 
iiitefested in the support of this branch of in¬ 
dustry ; for the taxes levied upon the export of 
wool form an important branch of the revenue. 
They have produced within those five years 
from twenty-seven to tw'enty-eight millions of 
reajs. Such a soprcc could not be checked, 
w '.tljOut having at hand a certain and very speedy 
method of supplying its place.* 

Th(?re is|a glower but more certain method by 
which Spa*n will succeed, perhaps, in spite of 
herself, inj'retting rid of this innumerable host of 
animals w'lich devour, her, ^if we may “o express 
oarsel\es when speaking of animals, the name 
of which alone awakens ideas of innoceqcc and 
peace; this method will be the same with what 
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has begun to be pursued in France, and to 
whidi tthe success of that nation may succes> 
aitely |tt|M;act otliers, who have hitherto thought 
that wool from Spain was an indispeusible com¬ 
modity.. ■ Then will the slothful aiid greedy pro¬ 
prietors'of these immense flocks be obliged to 
give their industry and their opulence a turn, less 
prohtabkj perhaps, for themselves, but more ad- 
Taatageeus to their country. Happy Spain, if 
tofetouing .the effects of such a revolution, she pre- 
pare;^ beforehand her territory for a new destina¬ 
tion, by multiplying and improving the roads, 
canaln, and other means of amelioration which 
are still wanting ! 

In Hie state in which things are at present, and 
in which they may too long continue, their 
wool is the principal source of riches, apparently 
at least, in Spain. Before the war of 1793, they 
exported annually from Bilboa, from 20 to 
22,000 bales of wool, most of lliem weighing 
two hundred pounds, and some 250 pounds ei^ch ; 
and from St. Andero about one third of this 
quantity was exported. Now thj?se arc the 
two ports from w^u'ch by far lhe,mpst cqpsider- 
ahle part of the wool of tlve north of^pain is ex¬ 
ported. If we may judge from th<|’ exports of 
1792, England rccei\ed the greater part of this 
commodity, Holland next, and France the least. 
There were exported at Bilboa, 16,176 bales for 
England, 6,180 for Holland, 186 for Roiieo, 654 
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for Ostend and 356 for Hamburgh; and from Sk. 
Andero, there were exported for London, 

2j314 for Bristol, 1,909 for Amsterdam, and 
l,^i00 for Rouen. 

But the year 1792 ought not to be taken as an 
average. At this period the commerce of f-rance 
felt the effects of the revolution, and of the-war 
which broke out in May that year. In ordinary 
years France consumes more flian four times 
the quantity of Spanish wool, that is to say, from 
eleven to twelve hundred bales, and consequently 
more than one half of what comes from the 
northern ports. Valuing the bales on an average 
at 1400 r^ls per quintal, (taking into the esti¬ 
mate the prico of some very fine Iconeses, which 
in V?92 were at the price of eighteen or nineteen 
hundred reals, and the price of the common wool 
which was from 1100 to 1150), and taking the 
weight of each bate as at two quintals, wc shall 
find thft annually, before the revolution, we re¬ 
ceived fine wool from Spain to the amount of up¬ 
wards of 33,000,000 of reals.* 

* ^ in calculation every tking is taken in a reducec 
way, jince t?.e superfine leoneies irc those of which the greates 
number is eiiportcd, and as several of the hales of this descrip¬ 
tion weigh ^'50 pounds, it will not be an exaggeration of thevaliu 
.to add 8,00V,000 to this 32,000,000 of reals. This agrees witl 
the statement of our balance of tiade fumislied by M. Flqndrin 
from which it appears, that in 17S2 we received wool fron 
Spain to the value of 13,600,000 livrea. See M-’Flaadrin' 
work SuT I'Education des Moutons, p. 313. 
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'• fhty m/tnwf ijtrrriM at LooTiers, Elbeuf, ReiniSj, 
*eda^, and that of Decretot in parti- 
liiillri iidtdd not 6xist without Spanish wool for 
their fliwoloths; the wool of Champaign and of 
Berry, dfwhich they consaime a great quantity, 
is only used to mii up for common cloths, and 
never in nny great proportbn entering into the 
composbion df the finer sorts. There are some 
also, as the oasiftiirs, which*do not admit of any 
soixture, and sho.uld he woven with very pure 
superfine Leonese. if we succeed, therefore, in 
sufficiently extending the propagation of sheep 
in France, perfected* by the crossing’of the true 
Spanish breed, we shall free c^rselv^s from an 
I annual tribute to Spain of twelve or thirteen 
millions of livres. Let us hope, therefore, lhat 
the return of public spirit into our companies of 
merchants and others, will find in this argument 
a motive for turning the speculations of onr cul¬ 
tivators towards this amelioration: it is § specu¬ 
lation which indeed requires attention and in¬ 
dustry, but very little employment of capital. 
But to return to the subject of the wtiol tragic in 
Spain itself. 

It is probable that from 32 to 33j0ch bales are 
exported, weighing from 200 to 2m pounds 
each. This was the amount of the exportation 
frona^lie norts of Bilboaand St. Andero, 

• five or six hundred bales of 
for at present almost all the 
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Spanish wool is washed. Before the 
the cnsioms upon unwashed wo^l, whteh t< 
place in 1787, almost all the fleeces of tfse £«* ’ 
ones# and Sego\ ian shce^’, and those Soriat 
caballa m‘, were exported unwashed,* fbimiug a 
nia^s of from 1800 to 2000 bales, of ll'pr 13 
ari(»l)a'« or from 275 to 800 pounds we^htleach. 
W ithi n these thirty years fliie poverty of theexche' 
quer, and the persuasion that madufacturing na¬ 
tions cotild riot exist without Spanish wool, what¬ 
ever might be its price, have indweed the Spanish 
government to increase the dulies on exportay 
tion. * , 

From 17h6 to 1787 these duties rose, from 42 
reals 12 nmavadis for each arroba of washed 
wooblo 66 reals 28 maravedis, .'ind from 21 reals 
six maravedis for wool in the grease to 50 reals 
four n^Pivedis. 

Notwithstanding these successive augmenta¬ 
tions, the exportation of wool has rather increas¬ 
ed than diminished. This operated as one of the 
causer, although not the principal one, for tha 
rise inlthe ppce of cloths. The*rise was chiefly 
owing'to t|ie advance of tlu; materials. For 
about thirty years the price of wool in the grease, 

or in snr^i, as it is called, rose from 75 to 80 

• • 

reals for the arroba of the^finest of all the Zc- 

* Washing greatly diminishes the vt eight of Spanish W'ool. 
Bvtke operation it always loses one half m weight, I* gene, 
ral tile loss is neatly twn thirth. 
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«Jld fr«n l(X) to 120 for \<'Ool of an in- 
^Manufacturing and commercial 
•eoii^nl^ litve not however, diminished their 
deMBfim'en this account; on the coutrai^, at 
‘t^igiaaing of the war which broke out in 
Earepe in 1792^ the esporiatioa of wool from 
Spain Mia «n tile iocre^. It is at Madrid, al¬ 
though fiir dltiant wool districts, that 

the moat eUnsi^rable hn^aina are made. There 
are in eapifal fow or five houses entirely 
occupied in the^ badness; they buy fur several 
years in advenceHhe‘fleeces of tiioae proprietors 
whbae sheep appe^ to them most eligible.* But 
none of tiie Spanish merchants bavc'^itber funds 
or spirit enough to attempt those i^ieculations, 
and they leave the profit of them inia'’||teat*mea- 
sure to commercial nations. The Fre^h, the 
English, and the Dutch^ purchase th^Smoi^ian 
an(i.Leoncse wool at Saint Andero and Bitima, 
not allowing even the Spaniards a cornmisskm 
upon the sale. They purcbi^e the wool from the 
hands of the shepherd, and i^rash it on then own 
account; the lliitich in particulaj^take jj. great 
quantity in this way; not that thej em^doy all 

• The Duke dc I’lnfantado, for instance, ijiade .a bargain 
In 1791 , by which he alienated for eight years tlie produce of 
Ills shearings, for the sura'of 100,000 common piasteis. The 
house of the Gremios speculated most hirgely in this way. 
on |iie return of pc,ice, they found 9 GO bales ‘h^ir 
rhich they disposed of with grdat difficult. 
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this quantity tof fceff«wj»‘|||f|P| 

chants who haw oot the fxmaaaaiii^ 
sure of having their waat»«op|)|ic4> 
sides ■uccommodated witli ioog credMHl|Ny||| 
wool thus purchased in its roitgh stale, 
factors paj ready money/ It is fhea,i||i|^|li|U|^ 
their extemive warehotMM and g/M ■gfjpM j' 
great pro fit to those ■wl n^p ^theawlfM 
ticularsorte. ThenMiJBteuvMef 
Aix-la-Chapolk bmte ia 
this practice, andtd 

Spain.«They mcj[MVteiieed eviryiMid^ ittoonwei* 
eneeintfaeattwapt; itMiy weir^einitisfied'Witiithe 
wool wbic% seat |bem; tl^y dispute ahuiat 
the price* tpSi^gDe tsMl^ymeWt, eKpt»ctia)|^ era* 
dit of^ fe^dSitpiiratlie, a^d mfte at iteogth obi%ed 
to retura^^ idid ciMlom. 

Kc^P^tidiog ^1 t^t has been said, it is 
to determiae eitaotiLy the quMii^ el 
gaeoll^^iah wool which ,ii Wnaatty exported* 
indtidipg denjd^ ^oo^|P the aotid|f 

»n proriaees ii^sliij^ed. I aaeueed that is 
1790 tie «9^«a^k|^apted to|^,<X)0,<XK) ssealp 

* Tie toRowing cal^atton wili'^Ove e»> 

tiimtle u below the feal ?alue. 

• nSj fft at bales Iil8|' ^,^«xp«rtl 
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6,900,000lbs. at ten leals per pound, and this gii 
an aggregate of 69,000,000 reals. In this cal¬ 
culation evcrj thing is taken at the lowest rate, 
particulturly the price of the wool; for jii 171)*^ 
the superfine Leoueses were at 1S8G, and the 
coomion wool at 1 IDO reals per (iuinki!; consc- 
qucntlj more than 18 reals per lb. for the first sort, 
and upwards of 11 for the latter. There is no ex¬ 
aggeration, therefore, iaeftiniatingat 80,(X)0,0()0 
of reals the surq.Spain gains e\ery year by the sale 
of wool; hut peace can alone ensure 

the continuance of so extensive a demand. Will 
France continue to be one of the principal mar¬ 
kets, an4 to consume, as before |he rupture, 
moretjian 10,000 bales per annuih? Yes, un¬ 
doubtedly ; even when the change to iWtirch we 
look forward is accomplished, when even certain 
interested views will not be opposed to its pro¬ 
gress, and when the calciifations of avarice,shall 
have given way to those of patriotism: prejudice 
inav, however, for a time domineer over reason, 
.^.'jd custniu over the real interest of the proprie¬ 
tor*!. It may be 'iskcd, if this changlq does >t take 
place, will Spain lose what France gaim ? As¬ 
suredly not. The revolution thus insensibly pro- 
diued in its political economy, will necessarily 
lead to aiqeUorations, and to the adoption of new 
plan-, by tliose proprietors who have been de¬ 
luded hj th^ too easily ac^quired opulence. 
Some rich individuals would, without,doubt, be 
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injiux'd, but the mass of the population would be 
greatly benefited. 

f- o Hiiiiui'!, our allio'', do not look with wnsa- 

A 

lions of uneasinC'S on the fortunate'isflforts we 
havealread* made to dispense with the use of 
jour word : .ve are siill far distant from “the at- 
laiiunent of our objects, which Canonly'beac- 
romplishcd by length'of time. Confide ih that 
\ersatility of which tla* rcvoluti^ has not entire¬ 
ly cured us; trust to the • fieep-’lpoted 'prejudices 
of f)iir peasantry ; and cofi^'f alse that the loss 
\viili‘.wliich you seem threatcriH dors not appear 
formidable to siieli of your fr^rw-titizons as are 
acquaintcd'iwith your true interests.^. Two of 
the most enlightened ministers you have had dur¬ 
ing \ljc*^resent century, Campillo under Philip 
the Fifth, and La ^iStenada under Ferdinand the 
Sixth, considered the immense exportation of your 
wool as one of the greafest obstacles to the pro- 

* I regret that a SpaniarJ, w hose opinion is entitled to much 
respejj, hay thought otherwise. I know that a Frcncb maa, 
who had procured a few sheep from the Rambouillet flock, 
carriso'onc of die Spanish shepherds^who accompanied them 
into France, and presented him to the Spanish ambassador at 
Paris, who coldly replied to the congratulations of the French 
gentleman inf the following mannerYou need not thank 
me. Sir, for had 1 been consulted, a Single Spanish sheep 
would never have left that kingdom.” I do not charge M. 
d' Aranda with making this answer j he was more enlightened 
as to the true Interests of his country, and national jalousies 
‘ were altogether befleitth him. 

h2 
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of 3 Wlf industry; because, said they, the na¬ 
tions whowerc ^le original purcliasprs,scnt it back 
ntanuftynlured. and resold it to you at aiiexorbi- 
tfcnt advsGfee in price; and becaus{“ the wt>ol8 of 
■ftcoarser quality which remained in Spain \ierc 
ittinufactured there at a great cxpcnce, your 
weavers being desirous to recoHipense themselves 
for the hig^ price and little .value of that which 
was left them. *In short, the most enlightened 
persons aaiong y^-u opinion, that to concur 
in the ditninuti# df.’yteur immense flocks of 
sheep, would-^ he acquire a claim upon your 
gratitude rather th,>iu to inspire a feeling of re¬ 
sentment. • 

Let it not be itnal^ned, however, 'ihat Spain 
docs not consume a ptet of this wool iolier own 
' manufactories. For a long* period ail the com¬ 
mon wool has been worked up into cloth .for 
uniforms for the troops and the dress of the lower 
orders of people, and tlie axpoitation of it is 
prohibited. 

•"•Tire greater part of the sheep which produce 
it are black, codse^oently the cloth is o^’ that 
colour. Hence th<‘ great quantity of brown 
mantles is accounted for, which add so much to 
the dismal and dirty appearance of the inhabitants 
of the country, particularly in the two Castiles. 
2^e is alsb wool of a second quality, like that 
nSVakneia, the exportation of which is not {wo- 
iiibited; ^is wool is employed id ipaoy ma* 
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mildrt(>ries in Languedoc, but is, for the hmmI 
part, made into cloth in tbe ilprovince which 
produces it. As to the finer sorts of wool, 
Ihcv are employed in several provinces of 
Spain, and [jarticularly in the manufactory at 
(iruadaiayara. Straiij^e vicinsitude I this place 
o\\e>' its e\t tcnce to two strangers, who made a 
j'lcndid fortuiie at the expeace of tlie 
natnes. 


(’iirdinal Alberoni, ittthe y i'lr 1718, laid the 
foundation of this estahlM^hrr mt, and placed it 
Miidl”,the management of lCippi*’-3a. At first 
cloths of an inferior quaUtj?*Ofdy were manufac¬ 


tured, jilth^ii^h the finest wool was made use of. 
In the time of Charles the ttdrd the manufactory 
of ftan Fernando was remetcd to Guadalaxara, 


where nothing but fUperfine cloths had been made. 
Since that period various manufactories of fine 
cloths have been cstablislied at Guadalaxara. 


In 1783 this was perhaps the most complete 
establishment of its kind in Europe: witlnuits walls 
was every rectuisite for the manufacture of clotirsr 
whilcfthe todls and implemeirts bsed in the work 
were all made upon the spot. There were 24 looms 
for cloths of the first quality, properly called 
San Fernando doth; one hundrfd for (he second 
sort, and bOG for sffl-geswith all these they 
expected in a short time to be able^to dispetjse 
'.vith supplies from the English, to wluuu, for 
the sole article of woollen clothi Spain paid an- 
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nuaUy two miWiom of pounds sforling. These 
looois were oo^iained in two l)uiidiiiirs. and 
gave aiajpioynuHit to 382.) persons, ail paid by 
the King to these ii.'v be addtd a fir grcaier 
number scattered througiioiit L i iSiancba and the 
Casfiles, who are occupied in .pliinii g wool for 
Guadalaxara. With the exception of a \^ant of 
economy in the administration, a defect which 
has been since re»nedicd, no where could a bet¬ 
ter organised estl'blirfimeiit be found. The city 
of Guadalaxara ^ teamed a .stricking coidiast 
with those au.'’nd it. I did not remark a ^higlL 
beggar, nor e\eu ’Ar- Idle person, among the 1.5 or 
16,000 inhabitants it contained. Such^arc t be ad¬ 
vantages re.su!ting manufactures, but narti- 
cularly those of cldlh, wfckh have so many mi¬ 
nute operations connectedflB'ith them, cajMtble of 
being executed by old people and cbildcen* Na¬ 
ture having apparently tomlemiied some of her 
creatures to langui.sh as a burden upon the arts, 
these establishments ma\ be said to furnish a sort 
uf supplementary labour iii favour #f enfeebled or 
suflering humanity,, 

The manufaeiories of Guadalaxara have un¬ 
dergone a arious changes since the jear 178‘1, un¬ 
der the auspice* f)f different managers. Yallejo 
jccntly brought iben to au additional de- 
)f peribctiei), au hough at an imm'‘nse ex- 
•c. dlis successor, Don Santiago Bome^u, sa- 
less to fame than to utility: he adopted 
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mea*!?res to secure new markets /or the cloths, 
and caused them to be manufactired according 
to ()3C taste of the consumers. Already the 
Spaniards tell us that their manufactofi^ atGua- 
dalaxara are on a level with those of Abbeville; 
and in this respect they do not perhaps exafi^- 
rato. Blit will it be credited, although' they 
have wool from 27) toM per cent, cheaper than 
we have, although ’their ma/ufactories are 
surrounded by a nuraernnf^o’-ilation, and by 
plent y of wood and watcrirthaf '^leir cloths were, 
I'Clbn, tJie war, much dearer thin :urs? * We 
must indec4 confess, and itis'edtfiilted by unpre- 
judiccdkSpaAiards.tbemselves, that they are still 
behind '^sinihe’arts of dy#^ and fulling tlieir 
cloths; bntif we had, like them,the raw materials, 
afew expert workmen in,^se two branches would 
beaufficicat to bring our nianufacturcs to the ut- • 
nici*rt perfection. The Spanish government is 
not insensible, bowever, to the means of attain¬ 


ing this object; all those arts of seduction w hich 
rival |tates generally .contriye to frustrate, 
wliichkhey are obliged to p^ss hnnoticed, have 


* Charles the fourth, who visited tliem in 179 I, found 30S’ 
looms for fine cloth, and 350 f<>r serg-es j they employed 
i 1,000 persons, and raanu^ictured to tCe annual amount of 
13 or 14,000,000 reals. Cloths of \he most beautiful colour, 
but inferior in point of quality, are sold for 84- reals a yard; , 
the finest..S^B Fcrnaiido at 94, that of Briiiaega at 74,«nd tlie,. 
serges at,j(3. The SpijWih yard is to the ell as five is to seven* ' 
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b$ea zesprted to by the court of Madrid to decoy 
^rodanea ynd s^rtists from France and England, 
to TO||^f||their national manufactures. About 
,tl|e epd i^the vear 1794 I discovered that a ina- 
nufactHfey from ope of our establishments, whom 
<1 ghaU not name, allowed himself to be seduced 
by the Spanish goverpment upon the offer of 
160,000 piasters), to establish a cloth manufac¬ 
tory in Old Castile, and to being a hundred French 
families along vtlth biip, The project of c nirse 
did not succeed A or I |bund no trace of it on 
my second jeunriy. About the same time/'(WQ • 

of our artists, whom 1 shall name, Qiuatremere 

^ # 

d^hijonvah of the , ,dcademy of Scwnces, and 
Cliardron, a ma|||^clurer of Sedafe received 
proposals of this ,but rejected ^m'. I 

know that similar temp^ions have since been 
held out in England with better success. 

The Spaniards, however, have some ex|)Brt 
workmen at home, capable of bringing their cloth 
manufactories to the utmost degree of perfection;, 
among these they mention with respect Don'Xh e- 
gorio Garcia, the,present manager i>f the frorks 
established, by the^painister Lerenaat Yaldemaro, 
the place of his birth, situated between Madrid 
and Aranjuez, and one of hi* pupils, lion Pedro 
Cnesta, of Segovia. 

Guadala.\ara is the only place in Spain where 
the famous VjigQnia cloth is maOnfactured; it 
is nmde from n precious wool imported tram the 
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coloiin of Hucdos Ayre$and Pwu/whicli i* no 
where ei>?e lo be found. 4n att(}iAp(niasbeen made 
to wo nt* Ih’.s wool in F. .mce, and thos# w}i#itaire 
coinpaK'd v ir Vigonia cloth with th^l%»de at 
Guad tuiA I a, agree that oura if’ more a^tvcable 
to tilt ' e, hut that made in Spain p^osse^ici 
duralil m, either because the Spani^ weaverti ire 
better aonuainted with'Oift'management of it, or 
because Ihej keep the fitifest Vigonk/wool to them¬ 
selves These cloths are iot ye‘/in genera! u*e 
among the Spaniards, atm'can f)t conseqaettt- 
It oe procured, unless ordered iev al months 

a "* • 4 

before they ^are really wanted . *'Some of these 
Vigoniai„are manufactured at the cxp«nce of 

•t* 

the Kin<r^ wllo i5ends them is'presents to fo¬ 
reign courts. In the ycu. 1783 Charles the third 
sent twenty pieces to the Grand Signior, on the 
conclusion of a treat y with the Porte. U |)on this 
occatibn it was said, that the Spaniards were 
anxioul to inspire the Ti.iks with a taste for their 
cloths, and so prevAlent was this 0 | inion, that 
even {he manufacturing countries were somc« 
what a armed.^ How could thd Spanish go- 

f rnment undertake this trade iti competition with 
rals who have acquired a kind of prescriptive 
_rht from long usage, and can alga boast an ad¬ 
vantage over Spain in rfie ai/, of manufacturing 
woollen clothi ? Would it not be wisef in Spain 
first to Clotl^e the twenty-two millions of«8uh- 
iects who live under her dominion, from the pro- 
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(luctioni 0f\er own manHfdctnres ? But the 
Spaniards are»not 3 et arrived at this degree of 
prospinrity: and it will not be by measures HLc 
those attempted in I'/SH that thev will ever suc¬ 
ceed in attaining it. At that time the managers of 
the royal manufactories could find no other expe¬ 
dient to sell off the stock lying in their ware¬ 
houses, to the amount of ^00,0(X) piasters, than 
obtaining a ^cree to prohibit the exportation 
to Spanish Ai^ri^'ll' all cloth inanufaetured 
in any foreign (Sjurtl^, This decree occasioned 
remonstranc;^? from the English and ^rwich g''- 
vemments, anti. ’'t n from the Sp.ini8]i merchants, 
who had a cou'dderable quantity of ^rciyi cloths 
on hand. It virits^iecordingly modifioj^Jn some 
rc‘-j>e. is; and had not the government consented 
to (his measure, necessity, generally fertile in frau¬ 
ds!! lit resoiirees, would have found means wholly 
to elude the prohibition 

4l the rctmu of j'e.' c^ the manufaetoties of 
G'lii.dalaxara.a'idth-'o'ol Brihuegasitnatedabout 
,bni leagues distant, posscbsing about 400 looms 
for tine cloths, wmo in a flourishing condition, 
and scut their goods to markets less fluctuating 
than their neighbours. In the course of the y eai 
1700 they had ^n e'ltablisliment at Madrid, front 
hieli were s-iid fioni nine to ten thousand pieces 
er month. 

ovia, celeUratcd at all times for the good- 
of its wo'd, was not Icf® so in former day* 
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for fhe nianber and perfection of 
to ics IJiit how has it I’dlleo fi’O 

ji’cii'iv'r' 

I'lie {)atriotir <!ociety of Sf>gO¥ia has piblish<r 
i‘d a staiemeiil, that in the golden age of that city 
it had -i\ Icndred hioms for doe cloths. la 
lODi it i-oiiiained only iwp handrcd and fifty, but 
duri" *1 iiiNt half last century industry 
1 1 ftwivc. In 1746 there we^c three hun- 
dieu and •-ixty-fivc looms, jwfainh r/nployed 43(X) 
p r>on*, and consumed aiore^an ^0,(X)0 arrobas 
of Miw..-lu“t wool. Of late the gtivcmucnt has 
been pcihaps loo strenuously or' .pied with the 
Hgeneiatj^n of the manufactures; in . 1785, 
however, there w4s a plan lard down for their 
orgaiii/atiuu, the result of which was, that in 
the fi^e succeeding jc.ts llieymauufactured 
more than 4000 picscs. With but a few excep¬ 
tions, the m inufacturi'is of Stgoviaarc complete¬ 
ly w'edded to old habits, and despise every im¬ 
provement. One person oniv has deserved the 
rncouratjement of government. Don Laurcan» 
Ortiz eslablished, in 1779, a new ,n?anufactory of 
^iwpcruee cloths, which the King patioiiizcd by 
bun some privileges, which were not, 
'/wever, injurious to others, OitU thus protect¬ 
'd and etieouraged, could not .fail to prosper: in 
:7S(> he bad seventv looms, and ('inploycd 2800 
lersons. He soon accumulated an imnicusc /or- 
uue for his family, but did uot live long to cn 




i/ manufac- 
li its ancient 
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joy K; be (%d in 1188, and his loss vas seriou'.lv 
deplored by vits country. His succcssoi inherited 
and talents, and in 119'^ I Mas assured 
that ^ manu&etory had not dej:;eneratcd. Tiie 
manu^etory of Ortiz, and that callc’d San Fer¬ 
nando at Guadalaxara, are said to be the onlv 
eatablishoients at preaent in the kingdom for the 
prtidirction of superlne floths; this fact Mill 
appear astonyhing, perhaps, Mhen it is considered 
that Spain abiLmds with the finest m ool in Enrojie. 

Before Segovia I am desirous to con¬ 

clude my <^strvations respecting; the jhSeiK. of 
Spain. In mountains adjoining this city 
a great part of the wandering docks pasture 
during the summer season. The^a^ seen de¬ 
scending in the course of October, along with the 
flocks from thc^mountaibs of the ancient Numan- 
tia (Soria) quittingtho«e which separatetlwtwo 
Castile.s, and after p.ls^ing through Now 6kslile, 
dispersing themselves in the plains of Estrfifthadura 
and Andalusia. Those which are nearer thb 
i^ierra Morena pass (he winter there. The length 
of their journics is proportioned' to the kind of 
pasture they obtain. They travel in flocks ^ 
1000 or 1200, under the guidance of tMo shop 
herds; the chief shepherd is called the Mayor^,^ 
the other the !^agal. ^^-hen arrived at their des¬ 
tinations they are distributed among the various 
f^prages assigned to them. They proceed on 
t^iBjypte again in May, and whether from cus- 
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or from instinct, they travel oj^ard to the 
fliiTiiitc best adapted for them at tha| season; the 
iiiicasiiicss they seem to feel imjicat^^l^ their 
guides any. necessity for a chaci|;^ of sitilii^ou. 

Each dock belongs to one-toaster ^Ued a 
Ctiviirui, and the whole produce from the wo<d#f 
these th'iiis is called Cai’a/Tos bear tho 

nanr’^ oi’ (heir pro|)rit^:^>- The most uunaerous 
are th(j.-,c of Bejiir and-^egretti, eixh of wliioh 
consists of <50,000 sheep. ■,'Prat of/the Escort^ 
tlie most famous, has 5O,O0i|i,>P.'‘)judice or cus¬ 
tom oiakes the wool of certiio Cavafias more 
sought after than the others.* jiuadalaxara, 
for instance, they employ no wool but l]iat of 
\egretti, tbC' Esourial, and thd . ,Chartreuse of 
Paular; ia l 7S5 the ewes aod rams sent to 
Rambouillet were, as mgy .be suppo.^ed, picked 
the most famous Cavufm; aatong 
(bem,,^sides the above, were the Cavaiius of the 
iVIari(|tws d’lranda, of the A.hirquis of Perales, of 
M^ucl de .Balbuenfi,: and of Count San Rafael. 
9f all these various; Cqi^atias, those of Paular are^. 
opposed*to yictd- the liuest wopl.in all Spain;. 
^ the Negrctti* sheep are remVkable for their 
tfougth and tlie quantity of their wool; ten rams' 

rim these flocks were furnished to France. 

• ‘ 

* This is the name of the flocL beloitging to the Marquis de 
’oire-SVIaiizahal, dr touut de Cainp«-Alinge, who after having 
eh several yt!!its:Hiittbter of waf; and aflerWards ambassador 
.Vienna, noVv fills the santesitnationat tlie Court <jf Portugal. 
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They cost Voni sixty to eighty reals, and the 
ewes frdiR fitly to sixty. 

U^l^the return of the wandering sheep, 
lowafdilthe month of May^ the sliearing is 

• s*’- 

cominehfeed; an operation of great magnitude in 
Spain, b»?cau8e performed upon a large scale in 
vast buildings calledarranged so as to 
"deceive whole flocks and even 00.000 

iheep.; TheUiarvest and vintage have nolhiag so 
aolemti in thek celebMion. It is a time of fes- 
tivity for the ^opvi^rs as well as for the work¬ 
men; lhelatt<fi^ are divided into certain classes, 
and to each ^j^ficrent branch of the operation'is 
allotted ; 1^5 persons are found re^'aisUe to shear 
f 1000 sheep. Every animal yields "Vool of three' 
kinds, finer or>icoarscr, according to'^e part of 
the body from which it is taken. 

W'hen the shearing is finished, the produce is 
collected in hales, and carried eilher to;^ sea¬ 
port towns for exportation, without an^'other 
operation, or to cert am places, denominated 
washing-stations, iii the environs of Segovia, 
and througitout the rest of Castile.' I mi* 
putely inspeetc(^ one of the most coiisuh rahle 
of these stations, that of Ortijosa, tbr. c lea'y|es 
from St. lldefonso; and I am conviRced tiiai toys 

* « "itm 

operation, however imperfect and unnecessary if 
omy at first appear, (because foreign manufac¬ 
turers repeat it before using the wool) completely 
answers thd purpose in view, that of preserving 
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it from being- injured in its qu^ity, bv too 
long keeping. In general aboutfteii thousand 
quintals of wool are washed in this single station, 
wiii< h forms a kind of vast basin, the iniier mar¬ 
gins of which are gently sloping meadows, ex¬ 
posed to the sun in every direction. 

I'hc wool is brought lirre in the state in which 
it is taken from the being in clotted tufts 

or flocks; in this form they give to the uipar- 
tadorcs, who divide it into three iortions of difs 
fereut (jualitic.s; and so adBUstoi'^d arc they to 
this business, that at the first glct:i.;e they know to 
what part of the animal the tfoejc o/’ wool belongs 
which first presents itself. The three qiuilitics of 
the wool being ihus sc[)arated>dbey are spread 
upon'wooden hurdle.*; they are then scattered 
about and beaten, in order to clear them from 
the dust and fi!h which adliere to them, and 
are afterwards carried to ti e '*^'ashiug place. 

From tvvolargcsisjpccis s fifed into an immense 
cauldron, boiling water f '-, into three square 
pits, three or four.feet de'. f). 'i'luee men are thta* 
employe’d to stir the v/ool in every direction;. 

I'kiiivin;., who was se.-.t w Sp.-ihi c.'.’irev.’y to anjuire :t 
I^iowlcdia' (.!' tjiB history nl ilit' Syaiii.ii thcej), diffars a littlo 
ironi rnc with respect to tlic cj'eratiun.i of.' ciirwig and wa Siiiig 
the wool. I shall not attenijA to (.(jiitrovcit the accuracy of 
this respectable cultivator’s iiitbrmation, who Ucriiod it, like 
myself, from the best authority—according to time .and place, 
both may perhaps be right. 
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cao!) kind ol wool is washed separately, and re- 
tjwires water \aore or less hot act ording to the 
fineness of its quality. 

When this operation is finished the wool is 
again spread out upon hurdles, for the purpose of 
extracting the filthy parts which the water lias 
beguH to dissolve. Those wh’ch are clotted 
with dirt, and unfit for use, are detached wit!) 
the hand, laid^aside, and.the produce converted 
into a fund for'ithc benefit of departed souls; for 
in Spain reiig'^jin is introduced into all the 
minutiae of sopfal life The Spaniards endea- 
TOur, by this uifogiaitioiijto give an air of sanctity 
to their occupations, their wealth, and even to 
tiieir pleasures. 

The hurdles are afterwards placed between the 
wells and a narrow aqueduct through winch a 
current of cold wafer Cows. A nwi'. placed at 
the head of this water-cour.se receives the wool 
and throws it in; it is then taken by five men. 
ranged one by one below him, who succes- 
' sively tread upon it, and transmit it from the one 
to the other. Xower down are c+,her workmen., 


who also stop it as it passes, and thro .v on a 
stone slieif where they wring it, and below tliAi 
there is a small drain. A grating is placed 
extremity of this dr^iin to prevent any part 
the waoi from being carried off by the cur- 


When the wool is well wrung it is spread upon 
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ihc loping meadows 1 have aire^y mentioned^, 
snc exposed (o the sun for four da^'s in ■ rder H> 
drv it completely Wheu well dried, it 'S yi 
info large sacks nn xvhi'... arc txvo matk; (e 
iudiciitin*!- the au.ditv o,' the wool and the m!';..! 

. fc. 

ilii. name ol' >;4r .icej,. oluch pfodutcd it. In 

this slate ■ e .)» ' > U.oii when we see 

be!-V of hparcsii ' ■> ■ ■ part ol (xusope, we 

n ih'.i,- »- ,T‘a'.-' ;:,s I'v ai-d. the pi,;: t froi:!; 

whici: 11 ■. I e. is perhaps not far 

dislaiit w'hoi; ’h-, n. ".ooi fuini Spain 

in (>!." .K*'i- 'Ui haiboiir.s will 

Seen .'<C; p, . < • i pMcioil- pro*,iic- 

i" <t. ji'. wh.-'u ' e !!.> oeeusiou to go 

n ,:i,i rntijM- ti- p/ tnoc cn.i-i o! our own inanu- 

j:-icu*'es. i,. ? i;-,i C nk upon our surcess 

' ii.:- .•■‘US c, s, ■ ■ i he consider- 

-0 V.' i-.-:- i'!'. !!-' ' .' 'I li'.cy hare even 

.u'j iL^' ptisM'ssiou of this 

Vi '-si i ■.• ... -jpirrs reinitin which 

ti.--' ■•ii:'. <->.ju ■ '■■•Oil .! cfiii.jh.'f -r The field 

-.1 iin) i-'i'i .'.so wide, and its re.souitc.s are so 

• >• • 

i)iat,cv;Tv i oia) yulthale it with- 
nif r-Tt to ueijiibi fiie deadly feuds 

e.iu.in. like lan^Ui^s tiefsvcru iiidividua!:-, 
,k; i esj orpieoted Ln n,,iking uiaiikn’.d actjuaiiilcd 
sv iii; c..ich other, (u cxjdituuug tltcii true interest. 

L iuii (liis dfS)i!ti'le chanS:'' lake- pjace, Spain 
- ill MU doubt coiiiii.'ic !o export , as u.siial.abun- 
daiM't of V. ooi. At the period when the peace of 
von % i 
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Basic was C{4cluded, tlicie were in the ports 
of Spain sixtee\ thousand bales of wool, which 
could not be forwarded on account of the war. 

J ! 

Since the conclusion of that peace, our nianu- 
facturersof Sedan, of Lou viers, and Elbeuf, and 
even some houses in Paris and Orleans, have com¬ 
missioned wool from Spain, but certainly in 
smaller quantities than before the war. The 
same gentlemen, as well as those of Sedan, Reims, 
and Verviers, siill continue to order this com¬ 
modity; but Sp|nish wool, the price of which 
has been so raut^-vaised by reiterated augment¬ 
ations of the duties within iheseJim years, 
has had to encoumer the competition vf the wool 
of our own Merinos; and if pains tlSken to 
^crease the quantity, and to improve the qua¬ 
lity of the latter, it will, if sold at a moderate 
price, soon furnish a substitute for the real Spanish 
wool. 

England still allords a very extensive market 
for Spanish wool; and has even imported a 
.greater quantity of laie yc'ars than formerly^ In 
1788 it was calculated, that in ca.'^li of thj three 
preceding }ear‘<, about bales of Spanish 

wool were sent to England. In 1800 they* 
reckoned I6,6.')0. It may be conjectured, how¬ 
ever, that the naturalization of Merinos which 

I 

has succeeded in England, as well as in every other 
ountry,will diminish this importation. Should 
he case be otherwise, it must arise from an 
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increase in the manufactures that country, 
or from the English wool-dealers refusing to 
pay any higher for Merino wool, than for that 
of the sheep of the country ; in which case, the 
farmers will have little encouragement to in¬ 
crease their stock of Merinos. • 
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CHAP. IV 

Palace of Saint Ildcfonso. Etiquette. Titles. 

Dignities. Grandees. Orders of Chivalry. 

We now quit the sulg^t of Spanish wool, 
with Sogoyia anJi its environs, in order to con¬ 
duct the reader to the palace of St. Ildefouso, 
which is only two leagues distant. We discern 
from a great distance the high mounfcJns which ' 
rise behind it, anS^sbarcely has the traveller left 
Segovia, •d'hen the building itself is plain] vilistin- 
guishable; the approaches to it ‘do not bespeak 
■the residence of a powerful court, some miserable 
hamlets being thinly scattered upon the barren 
plains. Nothing better could indeed be expect¬ 
ed from this part of Old Castile, surrounded as 
it is by rugged mountains, and destitute of roads, 
canals, or even rivers of any magnitude. Bnt 
what contributed, perhaps, more than any 
other cjrcurastance.do the devastation of this pro¬ 
vince, were the numerous herds of deer which 
once overspread it, and whose tranquillity was' 
disturbed during only two months in the year, 
by the hunting parties of "the monarch and hii 
Jamily. Scarcely had Charles the Fourth ascended 
throne, when in spite of his hereditary taste 
for the sports of the field, he hastened to make 
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regulations for effecting the gradual extermina¬ 
tion of these animals, and insured obedience bj 
his own example. 

The nearer we approach St. Ildefonso, how'ever, 
the more pleasing the country becomes; rivulets 
arc seen meandering in the midst of delicious her¬ 
bage, the hills and vallies are covered with herds of 
deer, which, from liieir apparent security, might 
he taken for domesticated animals. Some beau¬ 
tiful country-seats occasionally attract the eye, 
emerging from clusters of verd'ant oaks. In addi¬ 
tion to this, the groupe formed by the palace and 
its appendages, overtopped* 1'^ mountains partly 
nakgjland partly covered with trees tetheir sum¬ 
mits, presents a scene truly. picturesque. Ar¬ 
rived at the gate in front of this royal mansion, 
and which is separated from it by a large court 
in form of a glacis, we have an imperfect image 
.of Versailles. One would at first suppose that 
Philip V, who built bt. Ildefonso, delighted to 
surround himself w ith objects which might recal 
to fiis mind the much-loved scenes of infancy.* He 
seems to have had the same pbjcct in view in the 
arrangement of his body guards. Of the ancient 
guard of the kings of Spain a company of hal¬ 
berdiers only remains, which may be compared 
with the Ceni-Suissfis at Versailles. Philip V. 
formed three companies of life-guards, each con¬ 
sisting, of 200 men, modelled, both as to «ts for¬ 
mation ‘and dress, after those of Franco, To 
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Ihcsc three compiknies the present kin^ has added 
a fourth by the name of tlic American Cninpani/. 
Two regiments which do duty on the onfsi(ie of 
the palace, the Spanish and the Walloon guards, 
are-also a perfect copy of the French and Swiss 
guards. Each of them sends a company to fol¬ 
low the court whenever tlie place of its residence 
il changed. 

The posts of commanders' of these six military 
corps, which form both the external atid iuteriial 
guards of the sovereign, are given to the most 
distinguished persons in the kingdom. The com¬ 
mander of the halberdiers is always a grandees of 
Spain. Tke captain of the Spanish compuuv of 
the gardes du corps is chosen from the most illus¬ 
trious families at court; and a lieutenant-gcneifal 
has been placed at the bead of the new American 
company. The commander of the Italian com¬ 
pany is generally an Italian nobleman; and that 
of the Flemish company is a Flemish lord, or at 
least a foreigner of Fleiu!>h extraction. It is the 
saracr with the colonel of the Walloon guards. 
As to the Spanish'guards, their colonel is alw ays 
chosen from among the most illustrious grandees 
in Spain ; the Duke d’Ossuna commands ihom at 
present.* 

* Tlie Duke^d’Ossuna spent several months at Paris ia ]//g 
xwtli his whole family; they exhibited a sjKcimen of the pomp 
which sftriouriJs the Spanish grandees of the highest rank, 

i aU' same time of the simplicity of their manners, of their 
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Philip V. had the strongest pa-:'tiaJity for the 
rcsi(J(‘ucc of St. Ildefoiuoj and the marks of hiif 
regard slill survive him. His ashes are deposited 
ill a fhapel in front of the castle. I visited his 
mausoleum more than once; and it has something 
imposing from its siinplicitj. The sight of the 
tombs of the great almost always excite.s profound 
iv'iUctions; how powerful then must be the effect 
produced bv the tomb of a prince v hose reign holds 
i;<» remarkable a place in the annals of modern 
fi'm s, and forms the era of the greatest disasters, 
mid the hij^t exploits of the reiga of Louis XIV.; 
of a [uiiice on whose acrviiiid Europe was con- 
^uisfd^by three w'ars in less than half a,century; 
ofa prince whom the conquest of (he largest mo¬ 
narchy in the world oouid not render happy,and 
wiiose rooted melancholy, embittering the last 
stage of his exi^tence, has left an e.xaniple to the 
world that the most spleiidid achievements of am¬ 
bition bring nothing in Ili -ir train huf satiety and 
disgust! 

More pleasing ideas lake possession of dhe 
mind on vievting the residence vhich Philip V. 
coiistrueted in the bijsoiu of solitary woods, sur¬ 
rounded by rugged precipices. The palace has 
'notbing magnificent, particulurlyjn its exterior 

affability, anJ of every tiling that tfudr. to heigliten the sp!cn> 
dor derived from the union cif a great fortune with an illustriout 
name. The revenues of the Duke d’Ossuna were estimated at 
nearly three millions of our francs. 
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(See Plate ir^) The garden front bas a fa^adeof 
the Coriiithian order, which is not without dig¬ 
nity. Indeed this latter quality reigns through¬ 
out all the king’s apartments ; and there is a fine 
view over a parterre, surrounded with marble 
vases and statues, of a cascade, which, for the 
richness of its decorations, equals any thing of 
the kind ever produced ; and for the limpidity of 
its waters, is above all comparison. Nature was 
much more favourable in this point to Philip the 
Fifth than to bis grandfather. The rnouiilains 
which tower aboive his palace send forth in abun¬ 
dance the water which feeds the numerous foun¬ 
tains, and, invigorates the plants in his superb gar¬ 
dens; they are a league in circumference, and the 
inequality of the ground exhibits new scenes at 
every step. The principal alleys answer to the va¬ 
rious summits of the neighbouring mountains, one 
of which in particular produces a most pleasing 
effect ; it Ojiens perpendicularly to one of the 
sides of the principal facade; and from this 
point are seen at once hve fountains adoined 
with exquisite grdups of figures, rising into 
an amphitheatre, the crowm of which is form-, 
ed by one of the mountains. The highest of 
these groups is that of Andromeda chained to 
a rock. When closely inspected it is perhaps 
defective, the rock appearing insignificant com¬ 
pared to the monster which menaces Andromeda, 
and Peri,eus who is attacking it; but upon the 



wliole it contributes to the beauty of the perspec¬ 
tive. The most remarkable of these five groups 
’i certainly that of Neptune;, genius' seems to 
have presided over its composition, and tlu 
choice of the situation. The God of Ocean is 
standing, siirrof’nded by his marine court 
llis attitude, his menacing air, and the di- 
ict tion of his trident, shew that he is imposing 
silence on the boisterous waves; and the calm 
which reigns on the water, the tranquillity which 
is pr(»dured in the air by the triple wall of ver¬ 
dure with, which he is surrounded, announce 
that he has not issued His, mandates in \aiin 
llow often have I sat, with Virgil in piy hand, 
on the margin of these tranquil waters, and un¬ 
der’the shade of their verdant architecture, re¬ 
peated the famous Quos c^o! 

There arc some other fountains which well me¬ 
rit the attention of the curious: such is the foun¬ 
tain of Latona, where limpid streams, some 
perpendicular, otliers crossing in every direc- 
iioiT, issue from the hoarse throats of the pea¬ 
sants of Lycia, half transformed into frogs, 
and arc discharged in sucii abundance that 
the statue of the goddess is concealed from view 
by one va»®t mantle of liquid crystal. Of this de¬ 
scription also is Dikaia bathing, surrounded 
by her nymphs; in the twinkling of»an eye the 
whole chaste assemblage is concealed beneath the 
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water; you ieftagine that you hear the shriek ing¬ 
ot’ the aquatic birds, and the roaring of the lions, 
who vomit forth by a hundred chauuels, this tran¬ 
sitory deluge. Such is, lastly, the fountain of 
Fame: it is formed of a. smgle jet d’eaii, which 
rising 132 feet, displays to the distance of several 
leagues, the efforts of art tc subdue nature, and 
falls in gentle dew upon the astonished spec¬ 
tators. 


In some particular spots of the gardens of St, 
Jldefoaso the stranger ihaj catch a view of a 
great part of these fountains at once,; he stops 
with the most ravishing delight upon a platform 
which is ?bovc the. principal cascade, and which 
faces the king’s apartments. Two salodiis of ver¬ 
dure have been made here; if you look from 
hence through certain openings formed in the foli¬ 
age, you will perceive, when the \vateri are play¬ 
ing, twenty crystal coiumns rising as high as the 
trees which sunound yon. mixing their sparkling 
white with the verdure of llie groves, uniting llieir 
noise with the rustling of the trees, and cooling’tlK* 
air which you brtathe; and if you ascend to wards 
the great reservoir of these abundant and limpid 
waters, after having traversed a superb pai lcrre, 
and climbed a pretty steep declivity for«a few nii- 


lutes, you arrive at a long .and broad alley which 
[ *■ ^ 

( cupies wk w hole of the upper part of the gar- 

,Fr||Bpthc midst of this alley, on turning to- 

rtlu^lace, an immense and boundless hori- 
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2011 in< f 1? f!ie eye. The vast gardens which we 
have )I 4 visited have shrunk into nothing; al¬ 
leys, parierres, and lountaiiis, have all disap¬ 
peared. We have m w nothing before us but a 
road which, undEr ' ae form of a vessel, in the 
prow e!’ vhich we are placed, has its poop re- 
j)re.s<'!iied by the royal palace. From the same 
point, d’ we look behind, we perceive a small 
lake, the irregulai contoflirs of which are not like 
our Fntrhsh gardens, confined to an aukward 
iiiiitat ioii of tlie charming irregularities of nature; 
tt is nature herself. The alley frorti which w'c cn- 
joy this spejctaclc joins the two ends of the 
.curve cpibraccd by the reservoir.' The'watcrs 
flowing from the sides of the woody mountain in 
front; these waters, whose distant murmurings 
alone interrupt the silence which reigns around, 
unite in this small lake, and descend from it 
by a thousand invisible pipes into other reservoirs, 
fromwhich they are agaio fuced outin a thou¬ 
sand difterent forms to refie.ili the flowery soil, 

. Tlir waters of the lake, always limpid, and sd- 
dom agitated, 'faithfully reflect \he images of 
the surrounding wood.s, and of some straggling 
hpusc.s, built as if by chance under their shade. 
The rivulets whiclifeed this principal reservoir 
were once lost in the »allic.'i, w itliout affording 
pEofif or pleasure'; but by the assrstan'ce of 
art they have become both agreeable and "use¬ 
ful. After having asoeoded toe pyramidal 
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mountain Wlience these waters derive their source, 
we reach the wall inclosing the garden; which 
was before concealed by the thick foliage of 
the trees placed in front. Nothing here im¬ 
presses the mind with an idea'of exclusive pro¬ 
perty : the woods, the waters, and the majestic 
solitude of the mountains, are beauties which 


belong to the whole community. 

iThese rivulets departiirg from the grand reser¬ 
voir, are conducted from one platform of the garden 
to another by channels, some of which are subter¬ 
raneous and ot4iers above ground. • Here thev 
Jiastily water th(^ .roots of the trees, wliicli tlicy 
pass in their course ; there they travej^c an alley 
and bathe more slowly the flowety ornaments of a 
parterre. From the basin of Andromeda they flow 
in greater abundance, between tw o rows of trees, 
in a deep and dismal channel, tl'.e too rapid slope 
of which is retarded b y cascades and windings. At 
length, after having tnnersed the garden in every 
direction, after ha\ing sported in the midst of 
gads and nymphs, moislened the throats ,of t»I 
tons, lions, and swans, they huthbly disappear 
below the ground, but again emerge in order to 
water the adjacent vallies. 

I should n<,*v<T conclude, were 110‘enumerate 
all the statues and groups, andi cascades which 
decorate the gardens of St. lldefonso. I sh-cU 


merely observe that, with a few excep- 
I, left the articles of sculpture are the work 
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of Front h arfisis of <he second rank, such as 
Fermin and Thicrrii, sent by Louis the Four- 
feenth to his grandson, and their pupils, who 
were even inferior to theniselves. They have 
displayed more ,(;iainis fo magnificence than 
to taste in the square of Jms ocha calks. Eight 
alleys terminate, the one end at this centre, 
and the other at one of the cascades dispers¬ 
ed throughout the gardens. Clumps of verdure 
occupy the intervals between the alleys, and 
against each interval is placed under an arcade 
of white marble, the altar of a^god or goddess, 
each of whom presides over*a basin. These eight 
altars are ifecorated with se^'craI Jfls-d’eaii, and 
•Ufliong the rest wifh two which rise perpendicu¬ 
larly from the two sides of the divinity, and have 
a ridiculous ri'seinhiance to the two tapers on a 
Roman Catholic altar. This cold regularity dis¬ 
pleased Philip the Fifth, wiio upon visiting his 
gardens a short time before his death, reproached 
the inventor of the designs in strong language. 
TUi^ prince had not the satisfaction to witness 
the completion of his plans. He died in 174(), 
when every thing was but in a*n imperfect state. 

This palace was the most expensive undertak¬ 
ing of hisjeign, The flnanecs of Spain, so much 
dilapidated during the^ Austrian'dynasly, would 
hajve'heeu sufficient, in consequence qf the wise 
plans of Orfy, to have subsidised France, and 
above all to have assisted the courageous efforts 
of the Castilians; they would have been .suffi( ieii 
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for three long and ruinous wars; for all the ex- 
pences of a monarchy which Philip the Sixth 
had conqiiered and partly regenerated ;—they 
would liave resisted the attacks of ambition, and 
the machinations of politics: but they were 
doomed to sink under the ill judged etforts of 
magnificence. Sovereigns of other countries, 
learn from this example, that your glory, and even 
your yiisastiT's, sometimes cost your subjects much 
less tlian your pleasures! Will it be believed 
that Philip the Fifth expended forty-five mil¬ 
lions of piastres in building the castle and laying 
out the gardens of St. Ildefonso ; and that this 
was the precise amount of his debts at the period 
of his demise; an enormous sum, ind‘=' 2 d; but 
will not appear exaggerated when it is considered, 
that the sppt occupied by the p;ilace was, at the 
beginning of last century, a nigged and broken 
mass of rock ; that it was dug out and levelled 
in several places, and a hundred channels cut 
through it; that earth ca]»able of vegetation, 
was brought to every part where it was de¬ 
signed to substitute a luxuriant cultivation for 
the natural sterility of the place; and that 
the rocks were to be blown up to make room 
for the roots of the trees every where planted 
in the greatest profusion. So many exertions 
contbinii^ could not faif of commanding ,in a 
Icgrec the desired success; in the of- 
atchen gardens, and parterres, there are 
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few flowci!^, few espaliers, few plants, but what 
have prosperetJ; but the trees, which from their 
fiat u re are desti iieel t o attai u great height, and whose 
roots coiisequeutly strike deep into the ground, al¬ 
ready attest the iiisufliciency of art when strug¬ 
gling against nafhre. The slender roots of some 
of these trees Ijeing unable to supply the neces¬ 
sary moisture to the trunk, they expose their al¬ 
most iiiikcd branches as objects of regret, and 
<;\cry year the assistance of gun-powder is called 
111 to iiollusv out new beds for tliose which are 
inought hithiir to supply their places: none of 
tlicm are covered with that beautiful foliage, 
which is to be seen on those oiT! v fur whicli a fac- 
Jitious-seil has not been created. In a \vord, in 
the groves of St. lldcfonso are to be found mar¬ 
ble statues, cascades, basius, fountains, limpid 
aaid abundiint cc afers, picttirescjue situations, and 
everything that art ciin 'Opply, but the princi¬ 
pal charm, especiallv iit a sul(r> climate, that of 
umbrageous foliage, i: v.uiliug. 

On the death of Philip the Fifth, the palace 
of St. »Ildefouso wa;' abandoned by the court of 
Spain, llis secomi wife, Isabolin I’^afiiese, was 
the oiiiy person belonging to the ro\:tl family 
who n-maiued there, and during the whole of 

j . . 

the tlurk’dh years which his siiccvs*.or, FerJinaiid 
the^e.venth, occupiect the*Spanish throuc, ihi.i 
-^mgular woman led a mosi retired and Cjuiet lile 
within the apartments of tin-p:il.u e, hacittgise- 
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Ter once lel>. tbem, or at least having; neter 
been out of the gardens. This fact, strange 
as it may appear, has been attested by several of 
the persons who attended her in this retreat. 
Her day she divided in the ^inost extraordi 
nary manner, sitting up only at night; lost 
as it were to the world and to all its enjoy¬ 
ments, hci- principal care seemed to be the pre¬ 
servation of her health, and to prepare herself 
for a participation in eternal felicity. Her son 
Charles the Third, then King of Naples, having 
however ascended the throne of Spain in 17.00. 
the dormant flame of ambition, which had but 
slumbered in her bosom, rekindled at the news ; 
she quitted her solitude, rc-appearedkat' court, 
and maintained over her son, to <hc end of her 
life, an influence as unbounded as that she had 
formerly exercised over Philip the Fifth, the 
weakest perhaps of sovereigns or of husbands. 

Thenewkingiiiheritcdthcpartiality of his father 
for the residence of St. Ildcfonso, and throughout 
the whole of his reign, the court sought ip the 
enjoyment of itg refreshing sliade, a refuge Ugainst 
the intense heat of the dog-days. It gcnerallT 
repaired hither towards the end of July, and 
returned to Madrid in the beginning^of October. 
The palace is situated upon the slope oftne moun¬ 
tains wbicji separate' the two Castiles, in fivmt of 
a vast plain, open at all points to the north w ind^, 
and this circumstance renders it a delightful re- 
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treat clurln:^ the hottest months of summer. Here 
tlic rao. iiin*;: and evening breezes even of a sultry 
day are cool and refrchhing, and the tops of the 
neighbouring mountains are covered with snow 
during the greater part of the jear. St. Ilde- 
fonso^ however, being upwards of twenty leagues 
,d^istant from Madrid, and one half of the road 
'(thrH which begins at Guadarama) a tedious and 
w inding course through .n thick cluster of rugged 
and barren mountains, can only be considered as 
valuable in the estimation of sportsmen and those 
who delight in solitude. The present queen of 
Spain, while princess of Astiirias, entertained an 
aversion to this palace, which’she expressed, on 
.;'l occisic'is ; aiid*Charlcs the Fourth, fier bus- 
band, having ascended the throne in 1789, it 
was imagined that St. lldefonso would be en¬ 
tirely abandoned. During the live first years 
of the reign of this prime indet-d the court 
never removed thither, ilu; king contenting him¬ 
self with a short visit from time to time. This 
rcpi^nancc, however, gradually subsided; the 
delightful cliniate of St. lldefonso regained 
its reputalioi), and the visits* of the royal fa¬ 
mily have bcconie as frequent as formerly. 
The court v^as there on my first introduction 
to it ip, the year .1.775 ; and tliefe* I saw it for 
the time in 179'i ;* succt;eding evpts hav- 
-i.ig prevented my again appearing there in my 
public capacity until the period of ray de’par- 

YOL. I. K 
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turCj which was the signal for hostilities between 
the two countries*. 

The most brilliant period in the annals of this 
palace may be said to have been in the year 
1782, when two French princes, the Count 
d’Aitois and the Count de Bourbon paid a visit 
to the reigning sovereign Charles the Third, o” 
their way to assist at the siege of Gibraltar. 
Since the house of Bourbon had ascended tlie 
throne of Spain, this was the first interview 
which had taken place wdth any of the princes 
of the blood-royal of France. The old monarch 
who was not a stranger to the feelings of nature, 
displayed in this happy meeting all the beiievo- 
IciKc of his disposition, as Vt’cU as the magni 
ficence of his court. He shewed his rcKtivei; 
the most delicate attentions, which seemed so 


* U may npl perhaps be amiss to add in tliis place the short 
poetieal de.scripfioii oC Si. hJ.eloiiso, drawn by Delille, in the 
Iasi edition «!'his “ JitnUiii," (eanio i.) when describing the 
beauties of this delightful residi uce. 


Toi, surtout, Ildefonse, et tes fraiches deliccs. 

I.ii ne sont point ces eaux dont les sources facticcs, 
be lermant tout a coup, par leur morne repos 
Attrislent le bocage et tronipent les echos. 

.Sans ces.,c lesonnant dans ces jardins .-.uperbe.s, 
D’intaris.'aides eaux, en colomies, cii 
S'elancent, fendent fair de leurs rapides jets, ' 

Et drs inonts paternels dgalent les sommets: 

Lieu superbe oh Philippe, avec inagniticence, 
son ayeul et retra^ait Ja France. 
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foreign <o the simplicif}' of his mannerii. The 
Count d’Artois and all his suite, were lodged 
in tlie palace, and ihe whole of the king’s 
household was at the command of the young 
prince. Care i^as taken to surround his per¬ 
son with such of the nobility of Spain, whose 
manners and language might rccal to his mind 
ai least an imperfect image of the court he 
had so recently quitted. In a w'oid, the atten¬ 
tions they received were unbounded, yet did 
not impose the smallest restraint upon the royal 
guests, who were left at liberty, to follow their 
tAvn inclinations, an iiuiulgoqcc every way more 
gratifying ’than the %ain homage courtly 
purade Cliarlws’the Third, accustomed to lead 
•a very regular life, had apportioned te various 
e.xerciscs and duties almost e\<Ty niomcnt of his 
time. Hunting, tishing, the perforniaiiee of re¬ 
ligious duties, and the traiisactiori of business 
with his ministers, w.-re all attended to with that 
scrupulous punctuality which the courtiers' had 
long accustomed to observe. The dyke 
dc Bourbon who had h(>en introduced under the 
title of Count Daminartin, was treated with Ie.ss 
ceremony indeed, hut with equal kindness. 
Young and,'inexperienced, strangers to the eti¬ 
quette oTthe court of Spain, tlie Iwo princes felt 
the Jiecessity and advantage of some person who 
was ca{>ablc of instructing them, and there¬ 
fore put themselves under the superintendence of 
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the Count de Motitmoiin, at that time nmha'isa' 
dor from France. This iiohletna«i had been inv 
benefactor; but alas! he peri.shed by the hands 
of those, cannibals m Iio disgraced the first stages 
of the Revolution. The spirit o.f party, so preva- 
Jeiil at that moment, may have led him into 
errors; duty and inclination hoM’ever compel m : 
to look only at his mi.sfortimes, and I am ineajia- 
hlc of denying him that tribute of ali'cction and 
gratltiide which I have more than once paid him 
during hi.s pro.s[)erity. In my mind tlie m'-f e;- 
tune.s of this nobleman have rendered tlic duty oi 
doing him justice on* niy jtart doubly sacred, 1 
shall therefore, without hesitation' assert, that 
during the six ye.ar.-, of his emhassy 'in ’ Sparn, 
lie proved, what the Spaniards might perhaps 
have been inclined to doubt, that a French¬ 
man also can ])os.se!»H gravity widmut jicdantry, 
wisdom without anstt'rity, dignity without pride, 
and prudence witlunil ii!nidif\. He was ti'feat- 
ed by the king and roy.tl t'.miily with a regard 
wjiich he merited ; he well knew how to- 4 ;;pn- 
ciliatc the c(n'fidence of tiic miuistcrs, the con¬ 
sideration of the' grandees, and the esteem of 
the nation ; and notwithstanding a certain cold¬ 
ness of maimer, few persons api^roached him 
who did not retire from his presence, with a fa- 
vourah)e„impressioii of his character. 

TliJI is no court in Europe where the ambaS- 
mfto^.c^and foreign ministers appear so much in 
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public as in lliat of Spain. Dining tlie reign of 
C'iiiirlrs llie Tliiiii, tbev were even snhjei ted to^ 
the most fatiguing atteudance espoeiatly the am¬ 
bassadors of the family * "i’iiey were expected to 
attoml the courtim its journii;s to St. lldefunso, 
i!u; Ksenna! and Aranjiiez. Tiiev appeared regti- 
l.niy at the tables of the king aiul royal family, and 
had even duilv an audience of his majesty before 
dinner, and innnedialok afterwards all the foreign 
niiiiisiers were admitted for a few niimites into 
his( !o>et: at pre.s.'iit they appear at the palace 
<!;i!y twice iti a week, ('harles >he Fourtli, more 
.simple in ^his manners (fniM even liis father, 
lias uispen.sed w ith nianv of t!ie useless aiid tmne- 
ce.ssary cereni.ofics o‘‘ (he eonrf, although his life 
is rt'inarkahh; for tin- same regularity and the 
same tiihfonniir. lie is as p.i'sion.tlidv fond of 
the chase a' iiis piedee<' -^^or ; hut he has ren¬ 
dered it mn( ii less iidiomms to tlse neiglibonr- 
ftood of liis re.ddoiicc llv has also other ])iedi- 
lections; a taste for the tine arts ; a love of 
agiicidtnre, xvltich will be sltewn in oiir aecmuit 
of Araiijuez; a partiality foj aflilefic exercises, 
for which he i.s peculiarly adapted by his robust 
constitution: and a fondmss for inusie, with 
which bptii.'the queen and himselfandulge them- 

' These were, at tliat period, ti-e French ai*d Neapolitan 
ambassadors. 
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selves in select parties every evening on return- 
png from the chase, and after having transacted 
the business of the day with one of his mini¬ 
sters. The present court of fspain, therefore, as 
may be naturally inferred froir' tbe disposition 
of the monarch, is but seldom engaged in public 
diversions. 

Let it not however be imagined, that although 
the business of the court is conducted with so 
much regularity, although it even appears soli¬ 
tary, it is destitute of magnificence, ('harles the 
third, a widower since the year 17()1, dined alone, 
but alwa s in public, and surrounded by his oHi- 
cerf>: the present king dines in company with his 
consort. They are each attended by the grand 
chamberlaiuoftheir household, the grand almoner, 
the captain of the guards on (iuty, and an ex¬ 
empt of the guards; their table is .served by 
two gentlemen of the ehaniber, who are gran¬ 
dees of S|)ain, one of whom has the care oT 
the table, whih; the other, upon one knee, serves 
hi.s Majesty with drink The same li,onotir8 
are paid to the queen by the ladies of the pa¬ 
lace, and to the infants and infantas by the no¬ 
bility attached to their establishment. This de- 
‘••'•ading homage may excite the indig'iation of 
iilo.sopjhy, but it is not peculia:r to the court of 

IH. 

iiilt will be found in V^ienna, where The 
tfakfamily are treated with the same respect; 
id even in London, where the authority of the 
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king is so much circumscribed in other respects. 
Ill the number of its gala dajs, the court of 
Spain is prodigal, and on these occasions 
the nobility display’ the utmost magnificence. 
There are two sorty,.denominated grand and com¬ 
mon galas. During the reign of Charles tlie 
Tijird. ten grand gala days were every year held 
at court, in honour of the king’s birth-day and 
coronation, the birth-days of the prince and 
princess of Asturias, and of the king and queen of 
Naples, the one as the son, the other as daughter- 
in-law of tlic. sovereign. At present there are 
only eight: four for the king and queen, and 
four for the prince and princess of 4i>turias. 
The common gaKis, which are also called denii- 
^(daS, are held in honour of the other princes and 
princesses of the blood-royal, and are at present 
twenty-two in niiuiber. 'I'hese galas require but 
little alteration in tiic dress of liiosc who attend 
them >hut at grandgalas, every person, with theex- 
ception of the prince or princess in whose honour 
they are given, must display the utmost magiii- 
ficence in his apparel. Kverj^ ofilicer belonging 
to the court, from the grand chamberlain to those 
who posse.-^s the meanest employment, must on 
these occasions be dressed in the habit apper¬ 
taining'to their respcflive offices; hence the 
app''liation galas con uniforme, whicli has gene¬ 
rally been bestowed upon thcnl. In the mor^iing 
of these court days, all those who have any 
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comiectiotti'with tjje court, either as attached to 
the palace or bj their civil or mditary functions, 
officers of cverj rank, the superior (‘lerc:y, with 
whonj certain monks are alw 4 .vs to be seen, assem¬ 
ble in the drawing-room, pass ie’succcssion before 
the king and the rest of the royal family, and 
dropping on one knee kiss their hands. Tins' 
homage is considered as a renewal of the oath 
of allegiance, and on other occasions is paid to 
the sovereign to return thanks for a favour con¬ 
ferred, or at taking leave on being appointed to 
execute any commission. 

Republicans who are not philpsopbcrs, or 
even philosophers who may not be republicans, 
will smile perhaps at these grave iiiiiiiilia’.: yet it 
will not be aUo 2 ;elher useless to describe liiem. 
They furnish an additional clue to Use knowledge 
ofthe human heart, its pride and it-weak ness. Hu¬ 
miliations such as these, which without assuming 
an unnecessary degree of haughtiness, may be con¬ 
sidered as degrading be timse wlio undergo them, 
will not appear to he so revolting wbeu”^ is 
reeolleete.d, that ,our ancient heroes did not dis¬ 
dain to ki’.ce! on receiving the honour of knight¬ 
hood, and that in our own days the same cere¬ 
mony is cvciy, where observed. A custom still 
more singular prc,vails ^at the court of^Spaiu, 
by wbic*u the ladies, even of the most* dis¬ 
tinguished rank, are obliged to kiss not only the 
hand of the sovereign, but that of all his chLl- 
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5rcn, of wliatcver soxoraj^e; and however ri- 
diculons <ljo practice nuiv appear, <hc nio«l elr^ 
U'ant diichrss is somcfii.ics seen k» e!in:^ bcune a:i 
infant at the brea^ Ojessin”* with lier i'orv lips 
the hand med’^nta^iiy extended or wilhdravvn, 
iVn- this preniatnii honia£je. 

1 must obser'sp l! 0 ^\evel•, that the laws of eti- 
vineitc appear in some measure to have been 
tcf xcd in favour td »tlie ladies; and that if the 
I’ t utleinen pesf irti! the ceremony of kissing bands 
•' in j,Mil)lic, the ladies go throiigli 

U in a private apaitiricnt; and none hot those 
who imniediatelv beiong ts the jciiace are re¬ 
quired to observe this eusfoia with t!:v wiio'e of 
the royal family. This coinpiiinent is [raid only 
to* the queen and the prinee.ss of Asturia.s, by 
the "raiidetwho liave ni» j)hiee at court, and by 
all femaies who are st\led tilled ladies. I'liis 
term must not be taken in the sense formerly 
attaeln.'d to it in fiance, and will necessarily 
lead to sonic obser\;ifiinis on the titles and dig¬ 
nities of the court of Spain.* 


Ut‘a(lL'r.s of more than ca Jiiwry severity may perhaps ron- 
hiJer the details entered into on this suliject as ;it least su- 
pertiiious, t can freely permit the philosopher to receive them 
with a '-\iile of disdain, but my book h iwjt- ;iddrcssed alone to 
iiim , and there is doubtles* a nnraf rous clas.s of readers tc) whom 
tlie.se observations will not be displeasing.* A publication 
which should be interesting to every class of men must be very 
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Till of late the appellation of princes of ihe 
l^lood,* was wholly unknown in Spain. Next 
to the infantS;, infantas, sons, grandsons, or 
nephews of the sovereign, jpinc the grandees 
of Spain; and the dukes 'of ^edina Ccli, the 
ioiDjediatc and legitimate descendants of the 
infants of La Cerda, and consequently of royal. 

short indeed, nor could even the most celebrated works un¬ 
dergo this ordeal. In the work of Fiaynal, for instance, of 
■wlwt importance to merchants are the philosophical declama¬ 
tions which have immortalized bis name ? and what interest 
will the rest of the wo-ld take in the calculations with which 
his hook is filled ? In the immortal works of Montesquieu, 
profound rcasoners are of opinion that epigrammatic points are 
too prevalent; while women and frivolous readers woulfi wil-. 
lingly dis})ense with his learned dissertation upon the establish¬ 
ment of the Franks in Gaul. 

■* Till very lately, there has been no exauiple (and in¬ 
deed this is observed in a sub-sequent passage) of gentlemen of 
Spanish origin having borne the title of prince. TJiereare, it 
is true, at this moment several poisons ot quality in the service 
of die king of Spain wlu) are c.i'led princes; such as the 
princes of Castelfninco, Masseraiio, Monforte, See. but all of 
diem are Italians, or of Italian origin. The two children miiie 
and female of the unctp'.al match ooiiiracted by the infant Don 
Louis, in Iz/.'i, with the approbation of his brother Charles the 
Third, seem to have produced a new question. Legitimate be¬ 
yond a possibility of doubt, ought they to be considered as ju¬ 
nior branches of th» i;oyal house? This difficulty-has been 
fortunately removed, 'i'lie son has .become an ecclesiastic, and 
has been tor sonie years archbishop of Toledo and Se¬ 
ville, and a cardinal, liis sister is married to the Prince of Uie 
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oriafiii^ are considered merely as gjrandees of^ 
Spain. These personages are divided into three^ 
classes, in which there is so slight a shade of dif¬ 
ference, that it is.-icarcely worth mentioning. 
All grandees, wWt class soever they be¬ 
long, bear the title of Excellence, and have a right 
to appear covered in (i e presence of the king. 
When a grandee passes through the guard-room, 
a stamp with the foot ns a signal to the centincl 
on duty <o carry arras. To these marks of re- 
s])e( I arc the privileges of the grandees reduced, 
no ot her honours being paid to tlicir quality. They 
do not fonva distinct body, «s did formerly the 
dukes, and peers of France. It would appear 
that their kings', unable to deprive this order of 
then" hereditary dignitv, had determined to hold 
its members in complete subjection, and to 
keep them dependent on the royal favour for all 
further honours. 

None of the places at court are exclusively 
filled by grandees, e.vccpt perhaps those of 
grandjrnaster, and master of the horse ; llnrt of 
Simiiller de Cars (a place similar' to that of grand 
chamberlain), and the post of captain of the hal¬ 
berdiers : and even these places, like most of the 
others, are usually granted at thq king’s pleasure. 
There are but few skuatievns about the court, 
which as a matter of course entitle the possessor 
to nobility. . 
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. The {gentlemen of the chamber f^cuiilJiommfi 
mcla chnmhre avcc exercice) aic for the most part 
grandees; but Ihcre are also some who are people 
of qiiaiiiy although not ^ible. Indeed none, 
of the latter are attached either to the person of 
the .sovereign, or of the heir-apparent ; the 
queen and the princess of A.sturias can only be 
served by grandees of Spain. 

The queen is attended i n the interior of the pa¬ 
lace by a number of young ladies of distinguished 
though poor families, called ccannisfas. 

With respect to the nobility of both sexc.«, vlio 
hold places a!)onf the person of the kingand ((iiecii. 
and the prince and priiue.-s of A.sturias, they are 
taken indiscriininately from any of <he three classes. 
Many of the individuals of the ino.sl ancient and 
honourable families, who belong oe.! '. to the third 
class of nobility, are ne\erfhcles'. ( ([tialU respec¬ 
ted. Philip the Fifth, who created a great num¬ 
ber of gfandees, did not eonfer a single title of 
the second or third class, s !e had long struggled 
to obtain a throne, his liglif to which had bt-en 
di.?pntcd not only by foreign powers, but also by 
a great proportion of bis future subject.s; and 
when at length he obtained possession of the 
kingdom, and, consequently the power of con¬ 
ferring honour and dignities, he distributed them 
among his adherents as reward ' for the signal ser¬ 
vic'd*/Lev had rendered him whether military or 
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ijoiilica!, and no doubt hetliojglit himself bound 
to pruportioii his acknowledgments (o the iin* 
j’oi'tance of those services; or perhaps, the lofty 
fagnity which he had brought from Versailles to 
Madrid, induced hftrko believe, that it would de¬ 
rogate from his gWatness, if those who had the 
lioiiour of being cinplojed in bis service should 
not ail at once obtain the most illustrious rank. 
Whatever were the uiotivcs of this prince, be 
was imitated by Ferdinand the Sixth: but Charles 
the Third revived an almost imaginarv and nearly 
ob-^oietc distiiiction, la, creating in the latter pro- 
nut! ions among his nobility, several grandees of 
the socondf clas.s, . 

• Tfie prerogative of w caring the bat in the pre¬ 
sence of the sovereign ;s not enjoyed by all the 
nobiiih nniii after they have been jtresented at 
court, or lone attended tijc king upon some 
public cer< inony: ll'.e cli tinction indeed does not 
belong to them exchisivclv ; thev share it with 
the nuncios of the pope, ambassadors of the 
family, and sonic beads of religious orders, who, 
while they retain their dignities, enjoy also the 
title of Excellence, and are, from these two cir¬ 
cumstances on a level with the grandees of Spain. 
Thusthcrc'is not a single inventiop of bimian va¬ 
nity tiiat the humility of the clergy has not sanc¬ 
tioned by appropriating it to tlieinsclves. 

There are also titles of nobility which become 
extinct on the death of the possessor: and some 
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persons obtain these dignities for themselves and 
^tlieir descendants. These grants confer upon 
the parties the title of Excellence, but not tW 
right to remain covered i«» ibe presence of the 
kinir. A still s:reater distinctlQn observable in the 
di/lerent classes of nobility, which has its founda¬ 
tion not in law, but what is sometimes much 
more imperious, custom, is that which is made by 
the grandecsof ancient fanvilies between themselves 
and those of more modern or less illustrious ex¬ 
traction. The first use the word thou to each 
other on all occasions, whatever may be the dif¬ 
ference of tlndr age, or the places which they 
occupy., I have frequently heard certain gran¬ 
dees belonging to this class, still very young, and 
who had not vet risen to the rank of colonels, 
cmplov this term of apparent familiarity in 
speaking to the war minister, who was then a 
grandee of Spain. I'bey would have respect¬ 
fully given him the title of Excellence, if his 
e.vtractioi! had i>e( ii b'ss illustrious. They used 
the* word thou to him, because, by his birth, 
he was on a lex'l vvith thenisr'lves : another proof 
of this trivial, though undoubted truth —that 
extremes iii.'ci. An insurmountable aversion 
to every kind, of di.stinction, and the desire of 
levclliiig all raok^, imniced the French "at the 
commencemenl of the revolution to adopt, even 
command the u.'a: of the second person sin- 
ilar; with the graieJees of Spain this mode 
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of expression has become the most subtle distinct 
tioii n,hich could have been invented bv vanitjV 
and they have placed it at the summit of the py¬ 
ramid of nobility but these privileged orders arc 
not very prodigal olt'Hhis honourable familiarity- 
In their conversa/ipu, and in (heir epistolary cor¬ 
respondence with those whom they do not con¬ 
sider as their equals, they give and exact very 
rereinoniously the title of Excellence. These 
new grandees of Spain study to obtain the ho¬ 
nour of being thou’d as they would the greatest 
favour, and if they finally sn<;eee(l, it becomes 
for them a matter of fridmph. Of this I wit¬ 
nessed a striking example during iny,first resi¬ 
dence in Spain.* ’The old duke de Losada, at that 
time Suwillar de Cor.s, and who was perhaps the 
only true friend Charles the Third could ever 
boast of, had aeeompaiiieii him in his youth, 
when he left Madrid to take possession of tire 
duchy of Parma, and afterwards of the kingdom 
of Naples. Me was then of the ordinary rank 
of nobility only? but w'as subsequentl y loaded ^vith 
dignifies and made a grandee. •Returning after- 
wards to Madrid with the same prince, upon his 
accession to the crown of S[)ain, it was with great 
difliculfv, nolwithstaiidiiig all thc^ favour he en¬ 
joyed, that he 8UCceedj;d in causing liimsclf to he 
thou’d by the grandee s of am ient staiaiing. The 
monarch himself, in (»rder to carry this jioint, 
wtfs obJiffed to interpose, not bis authority, for 
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i’ .‘i would have been unavailing^ but the solici- 
ilions of friendship.. In other circumstance.^ 
til's distinction is sometiraes spontaueouslj graut- 
ed by the mo.si distinguished grandees to the 
ofispring of seme illustri houses, who have 
not. os j( t received the bonier of grandezza, 
though they think themselves entitled to it, and 
who are designated by the epithet of cosirs 
agravkuhif:, o pprexscu fa in ijh'.'t. 

The sovereign and his fanuiy use the pronoun 
Ihou to all their subjeets who approach their per¬ 
sons ; it is at the .same time a token of goo<l-wi!l 
and of superiority.^ Every distinction disap¬ 
pears in jheir pre-enee, and Spaniards of every 
denouiiuation, of whatever .statian, age, or sex, 
grandees, magistrates, prelates, women, young 
or old, are all thou'd by the royal fai.nily ; and. 
they would think themselves ahim 5 ! disgraced, 
if these august personages w ere to address them 
by those 'uoiiQiary (Itlc.n to which their birth Of 
their rank give them a elaim. 

Nobility ui Spain is iicrcditary .in the female, 
as w'ell as the nralc line, provided the letters of 
creation do not formally express the contrary. 
Several tUles may bc.uuitcd in one person, with-, 
out however adding any thin.g to his dignity. 
There are families who, by ip|ermari:ages w ith 
the beiressi s of grandees, have aceumulated 
even .ten or tvvrdvc hats, the style in which 
dignify of grandees is dcsignate'd by the vul- 
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srar ; but the heads of these families do not pos¬ 
sess llieV|)ower of dktributing these honours 
aoiong their children ; the law of primogeni¬ 
ture universally ohtq,ins. There are but very few 
families where the secywd son enjoys a title. The 
eldest sons of grandoiss receive the honorary dis- 
ti action of Excellence, but younger brothers do 
not, ai'd merely bear the family narae^ j)receded by 
tiieir Christian names,* in the same way asm Eng¬ 
land the brother of Lord Chatham was styled 
illiani Pitt, and the brother of Lord Holland, 
Cliarles Fo\.. • 

This obseryation ought not‘to be lost sight of 
by a stranger who does not wish to be decaivedby 
the" words count stud marquis, several grandees of 
Spain'bear lug no other titles. That of duke is 
not even illustrious. The lung gives it at plea¬ 
sure when be confers the honour of nobility even 
of the second class, of which there are some 
recent examples: the patent is only a little more 
expensive. 

The title of prince until lately was pecuHac 
to the heir apparent. The duke *de la Alcudia, 
who, upon the signing of the peace with the 
French republic, was denominatesd Prince de la 

* In this W9y the brother of.couDt ^ Fuentes, a grandee ^ 
Spain, who was ambassador in France, was styledvDon Eamon 
• Pignatelli and the brother of the duke de Uceda, simply bears 
.the name of Don Manuel Pacheco, although personally Slling 
one of the highest offices at ct^urt. 
vox.. 1 L 
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7''az, presents the first example of a Spaniard 
* having reeeivefi this title from theVitfoliu' 
iuiportanec of the service which he rendered to 
his eoiintrj that we are to as/-rihc this departinv 
frtnn t!;e general rule ? 'or is flic favourite of a 

t 

prince aiv.avs sure to attain the sr.ninsit of iu'- 
wishes in dt fianee of law and custom ? 

In the of titled liol.ilitv there existed for- 
merlj a kind of hierarch v; lu the lower rank v. ere 
placed tlie/.7n;fl.s (who are not to be cor-f aiiHi"'.!. 
with the ancient varonts) stiii to he met with in 
some provinees,.and o.-’peciaiiv in A.i;ra 2 ;on. "fie- 
vim)vnl's follow. t»u'ti the coynin, aipl la'! of ;di 
the ir.anquisc!’. Oiij^'iualiv it was iiu’i; p'oeiiaf 
th.at a peii^ou yhoukl lia'.e be.’;) a vict fiunt he- 
fore he could attain the rank of Coi- 

tlk. Ilutall these di.-(irittio;.,- ii::'. .• ppeared, 
and iiidiridiiai.s, e\e;i of comm' i; now 

obtain the rank of eenni'i inid without 

haviii.'’’ jjassed ti)ro(r;, !i li;: iinermediate 'i;ra(ha- 
tions; for it iiinsf i'.-.i: he ■ ep)).eu that ail these* 
titled eeiifloiiioii .'.re j^’rand' es. There are many 
titles well kno'oii in Sfuiin liy llse app'i ihoioii o{ 
/.'Y.v.'ew or (uisiiliati lillca; hut thes'c t 'h - prove 
only she poed-v.iirof the sovereign, v ho ha;, 
thus chosen to rcwv'ird some iinjnirtaia service 
Tiu; person ennobled Ins the option to tak( 
his title lither from iiis estate, or from his fa 
mily.name,, and semetime.s a desnmation is add 

^ . . * 4 

cd'^'to disi!iiatii.di the service thus reconUM’nse'J 

•. .V * 

MS was in tins m.uuicr . tliat Philip the I'ifd 
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i'llwi adsiiiral XavarrOj who comniaiuled 
<!i' Sp.-rnish squadiTia at the haUle of Tou 
lor., who was iiauicd Mavqitcs dc la lltloria, 
an;! Ilnis tlic pers.’ii w!io earned Charles 111. 
ni IkW, from NanU's to Barcelona, ^^as called 
Ml muis d ! Jifid J':\'v;^j)ortc. fn ll’.is vv.ay also, 
fnrn'i i;, Ihe precc.iing- rcii;n, Galvez, the minister 
I'l !.:;(• Indies, assumed (he title of ..t/ifn/iics rfc/a 
t from the iiaoic of a colony rrhieh he had 

and secured from the incursions of the 
aiicl a m:i'i-l?,!ra!e, named (iarrasco, re- 
; d the fitbc of X h’: C*'e,"o?tff, as a rc- 

ci.iurenc,- (or services reiuleres;? to ihe crown in 
rero',("liny-some !-wds which !;:id heen luijiistly 
withheld. Similar to this, also, is (he practice of 
some Sji.ia. .1 .‘ri;;;..;;‘es,, wh.o add to these titles 
names- cemn,;'r.i'ixe of'.oec ,v(;lorioiis or im¬ 
port anf m. l:i. v( mciit in which tin v had the jninei- 
pal share, I’he liiihe x' • r tiho;!, v\|io had taken 
Mahoiijadded the n;r,!i( o",,;.;i i'ur(r< sstohisoliu-r 
titles. Of tl,i.-, d('ser!)'!i.:e .'.Uo is the title of t'u: 
Princr of Uic PcacC; " ho is indebted for this di.s- 
tinction, as already mentioned, Ifi the most impor¬ 
tant, and j:i rhnps tlie most fortiinale act of hi^ ad- 
niini>f; al:r ii. '^hese h;)norarvdij,(;i!iti( c have seme- 
thin^' noble, or. ifl muv beallovved thcexjv.e'simi, 
something Roman in their olfjeel; und^if they 
somelinies flow from the capriees of fm tune, they 
proceed less than otluT rewards^ pcrhap.s„, from 
mere favouritism. 

L a 
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The titleii of Castile confer on those possessing 
llietn, and their wivcsj the title of Jbrd and 
ladj, Vvestra Senoria, ■which by contraction is 
converted into Ussin. Xhoj wpuid shocked 
vr^ these appellations to be denied them on oc¬ 
casions of ceremony; but'lhey have rarely the 
Vanity to exact them, or even to permit them to be 
need by their equals in the ordinary iiitcrconrsc, 
of society. Their inferiors, however, are pro¬ 
digal of these titles when addressing them, for it 
cannot be denied that all ranks have their pa¬ 
rasites; those, however, who are rhost particu¬ 
lar in paying them this petty honVjur, aVc the 
persons who enjoy the title of ryxcelltnl^, and 
who are fond of having their o^', n cars tjckled 
■with it in return. 

There is an intermediate title 1x1 ween this last 
and that of Lord, being the appellation of most 
illustrious lordship, ussin illnsirissima; it is he- 
tsowed onarchbishops, bishoj)s, and other principal 
members of the council of Castile and of the 
Indies, called Carnaristras, and on the presidents 
of the two supreme tribunals, called Cuncdlarias. 
Not only is there no revenue attached to the dig- 
nity of grandees of Spain, or to the. titles of counts 
and marquisses of Ca&lile, biitsthc}' are never even 
bestowed, gratuitously. Those who obtain thqm 
pay a fine, known by tlie name of demi annates, 
unless it is formally dispensed w ith. The demi 
annates paid by grandees of Spain, amount to about 
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2.>/)00 livrcs. This fine is higher or lower ac-: 
fordin’- to the degree of affinity of the person 
succeeding tp the title. There is another tax an¬ 
nually paid by tlie grandees of Spain under the 
denomination of lan^as. This is a faint vestige 
of fhe military serj;ice formerly rendered by the 
gre;d vassals ot the ctown, who were required to 
i'urnish a certain number of lances. Grandees 
ho arc not natives oS Spain are exempt from 
this contribution. 

I>y an arrangement agreed upon between the 
courts of Madrid and Versailles^ since the house 
of Bourbon filled the two •thrones, the grandees 
of Spain wc*rc put on a level with the dukes and 
peers of Franc«/but the equalization of these 
digmlics NViis not nccomplished without strong 
opposiiioii on liic part of the former. In the 
bcgin^^illg of tlu' reign of Philip V, when tliis 
question was in agitation, the duke of Arcos, in 
the name of the grandees of Spain, declared that 
they considered tlicir dignity as compromised by 
an assimilation with the peers of France. ^At 
their own court, he said, the grandees had be¬ 
tween them and the throne only the son of their 
sovereign, while the peers of France yielded 
precedency to the princes of the blood, to ille¬ 
gitimate sons and forejign prince; nay, even to 
those who, although descendants of lovcreigns, 
were in the service of France, such as the dukes 
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. of Lorrain^^l^atllon^ &c. The grandees, on ihe 
contrary, fW#t«d the first order in 8paij)''immc- 
diateiy aftef''th® royai family. H". quoted ex,- 
amples of ki%i'of Spdin, fand^even of emperors, 
who had twstMteth'tfeein asron ao equality witli 
Italian and («ertnM'pHntes. <.He proved, that the 
gnatadets had alwayit'j'been eonaidiered seta a le\el 
iwtlttiih' pr iiK’es 0 fi|h)i'er€igB'h(Aiflfea if they were not 
rdjIll'j^lliafx^h^ij^e^OouEts of France and Spain 
had^iphi^ rept^^^atives, and those of France 
were princes of^the blood, those of Spain were 
grandees, ahd feiich party Ircatdd theothi i upon 
a fdoting of perfect* equality. all these 

prdofs tlje dtike of Arcos concluded that the (hg- 
niiy nf grandee of Spam equalled that of the 
prhjces of the Mood in Franci', and vias superior 
to that of the peers. 

This' ebntdusion was not reli iicd l>v PhiWpil' 
,who had itnbihed a ta'Ie fot d<-spetibint at >4So^ 
mourt of ‘hite^^andfather. V» .tliout gpvlrig ijiiiy 
replyi’he'isWt word to tin* ( ukij. of Alrdt««that 
he'trould’4o .well to signalize his %eal with iiho: 
aiWfy5*t^?llkd<d0ri. duke dheyed, and upon* 
*li!t*Vetutn,*'nti‘g4s6ingJ.<Jjr^^}i Paris, lie uiai 
to felidqiiis&'lhel^elatm he had set up? 
jli^cesinf^'ift^loodthe fimt visit, bent 
sthtved'iaptsn' theia*i^'>tltffe.oflife%’ftnc*e witlni^f 

y^^tlebf eUtMtti'y !«*it&j|i[(^fAaoftngfftri^ thing^ 
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Tiij^hcr for himself; and thus oiaims of the 
grandees .i^nished for ever 
The uumhei'^ of grandees in ^ftin increases 
daily, that dimity having been cn||fecred on se- 
r cral foreign noblemen; and a|>‘,1aliaost every 
thing loses- its valan, in pro^nri^ion-as it becomes 
coiumon, the repu^i^ce fopraeiiy fell by- t)t»e 
first class of nubility to tbeicebtin^ placed oo,ti 
level with dukes and peejrs has ^l^adtsatly 
od: a)t, howciver, because the .Spanish.i^Q- 
dees, M ho can trace their dignity back -to the 
ii'ina of Cliarks;V.. have cefsed^to think theiQ> 
sehes superioffto the rest ;*a!^ in Germany, the 
priiu es of ancient* houses assume a superiority 
over those who hi»e been created by Fejrdinand II. 
and his sueccssois; but because this differenco, 
■which vauilv cheiidies in silewse, has no cx- 
istrjBcc in llie }'iii)lic-opinion, and-p^rticularlj 
in that of the ' 0 \ereigti. 

^ conclude, (hcsi- <>i<iudees, f^klS^jtlgh ppr-. 
hap^adittl^ haughty in their ])retei|gii<Si!JS».<arf ift 
federal-affable-and cmidcscendipg.'tihThby 
-fep.froin possessing that hem^ur ascfibad^'to tl^, 
thfoiighout Europei,,many oC-jtbem,, pa- .th^ 
eonirary, substitute all tli« ©jiitftjiors.of polite¬ 
ness fur that ‘repulsive dignify so rnflbeo nssUnie^, 
‘tt^A*lJc great iordaS^-otlfpneotjirtfii ’Thfsdoqs 
iw^'^jVarise froth the 
itoatfhoiidustilf* inwjjf# least .e?cusp'%|i4p]^)yjf, 
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det»«ati6r,i4iMtH«d fiitiiAtioiig; iHustrious rank, or 
imrtense In this Iwt respect^cy may 

efaim oVSr the ino«t.e^iiIent in any 

dlliei' coiintff, and particnlai^y f'fance, even be¬ 
fore the tevoll^oii. With the^etsception of the 
lances of the'btoodj thete^irare ii«A*ieNi France 
^ kiy'flMtunes to b«/i^mp!^»ed «itk)tiiofe of the 
?ttd|^ die Me£atfl Cell, the ddutofoAfoa, the 
'fiil|li|i‘#Os6ufin^||<Hitit Altamini, and the duke 
ti4^t>liaia!itndo>i 1|>iit 'the style in which they li\e 
*wihtfefy>>lteeps'^e'wifo thdu* riches. They do 
*iiht ruin l^empeltes l>y elegant houses, \illa.s. 
'iiMd^aittaSeats, or'Et^ifotgardens; splendor 
di>a|S‘^,aiid' foi*niture> is Almost totally un- 
ololnini tmon^ tl»m: their fuaury is more ob- 
IqHUireiT hut periups not the less expensifvtion 
t^emeroua studs of mules, loch ii* 
hddeh* exhibited but five or six tunes 
^ip;)ij|ir,ltiUHestonishing multitude of doffiestvei, 
articles of cxpence mnong ^Km. 
of their affairs* 4sdfth|)ihxpen- 
stewards, ffoa89ai!ers,«li^nsiKh'' 
arr4ll^^4*Jii|(^i')ttbse ofvjpetty' sovcnai^Da! 
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The duke of Arcos» trhe^t^EdjKW 1780, maio- 
tained in this way 3000 p|rsoi|%ii ^TJiis magni¬ 
ficence tfiuSNiAvered by the veiktfftfi charity, has 
more than oi^ H^Qnvenienen^ encourages 

idleness,aijd brtugs along wdth the 

ramifications of which are ^niih»4eiy«8uhdirid^ 
as to elude the skit^esf vrgjknoe. NotwHlUMMl* 
ing these causeBf*of«disos3af)»i Ikpwevei^t ISWlV 
great houses afre iTsfiaed ^io. vj^lnaaoi thai|>i||)lMSf 
other country. The simplicity of>,^MfirtllP|3#lli« 
their dislike to habitual osteataftion, 
quency of sumptuous entertoiii^oln, all cof^ltv 
bute to prnieat a derangement of their finWH 
ces. But wlien they ape inclined t#. io^te tbe" 
great personages*of olher couPts, ‘ they'yield h* 
none in pwnt of ‘pleiildor: « eoqvim^giftlppf 
of this is afioided itt the mhgnifiimumfiWbinll 
some of the giandeha have 
«courts when they 'thought the na^touil 
retired ht. Till our own tiu^p^^|t|» 
nobib^ iliave/but rately ende8ii#pp|ilot»'d»^ 
theiBssdtes in tite dtffih^^)]pu^Wt«, 
^ yidMch* were qpeli to tbial 
jbeginning lof last jKKjWtojy, tpbesp-fAhqjjt wcj^di*- 
i»fided between thc'twto piimWiiWhP tHereoomipe-^ 
kitors fortobtlwoiiq, Mr fOitsed. ihtf 

pctivitfi^pro^Qiiit MM 
.winch 

crated to that caqise wfuch success had 
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the best, bu^^lroTed, at least, that the latter 
reigosofthd^liltstrian dynasty had not t^plctcly 
paralysed thek faculties. A of half 

a eentury a^obeeded this f^ijr’jufry fermenta¬ 
tion. 

.Under the? re%W' of Chasles III. however, 
they awoke from their Ksthargy, and endea- 
to prove*^tlttt subjeets of the most il- 
'4i|gtKj|4e rank arelimt always the most iiselc‘") 
of the state. They began eageilv to 
cfiid^ace the profession of arms, which, till then, 
(Jbad but few dh^^Nais for them; as this sei\icc 
imposes much grea|cr'restraints wi courtiers than 
'it did w France. At present, out of one hundred 
itieuteuant'geherals, there'are about twenty gran- 
deeS; and the general,'count de la Union, who, 
aftOr^several defeats perished gloriously in the field ' 
of h^our fighting against Fiance, wa** also of' 
thk'Ol^ lo the diplomatic career, during ^he* 
reigRof 111- they could boast of soihc 

diSliftgui8l^i*i:hararlers; among othefS, count 
loss is still deplored,- eduiitde' 
Feii^an-<<Hdsez, •who died at the -moment wliea 
pjGftee weuldhatewjgain hretight^him into France; 
.the diike de VUhdierti^i, 

' fioitte years %o> the dhke'd’OssuAa, was ap-^' 
panted'ambassador‘t|ti>tfa%eo(llt of Vienna, auilt 
Pik^he to^ thdf of peteriburgh; |i|tt 
jililIbHiitiatloti wu neft^^ied'iale’iBfll^t. At 
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this moment onl) three grandees ofi^pain are eiQo 
ployed abroad; the count de tCftflOpo-Alange, 
ambassador %'\A Lisbon; the prinq^t de Caste! 
Franco at Vii^.m^^And the du!^^ Frias at 
London ; the rasht of these was but lately raised 
to the rank of grandeOi and ttlv^jecond is a 
j)olitan lord. 

L'nUl lately, the ambassadtjNfito the couiStvcC 

Fiance has been unifpiQily aigiiandee of-%^ 

and generally beep invested with tlie ordi»l 

the Holy Ghpst. The last five ambaatadobir 

fiotn bpaiu previous to the storms of the 

volution, were^^ dukeof'AJba, don Jayin^t 

Massoues (ot the bouse of Sotomayor),^ count 

tic • Fueutes, count d’Aranda, and count dfr 

Feruan-Niiu V. The latter was obliged tpj 

lefYe Fraiue btfore the object missioni 

* 1 

wfi; auuiijpiiblud Since the 'senewalt of .,al< 
gopd undeit.1 indi.ig between the two{countri^i 
■we.,have successive'v seen the enibas||(|ive^ Spam 
Wild by tjie, tpaitiuis del Campo, wh^l|^ beau, 
ati^ajsadoi' at IjOtidon, aftet liavingfbfw.wi^^at 
the .head of the oSice for. foreign,afait${ (be* 
cheyaher Aaara, wholiad beeO'prorioiAlyLnowfio 
at Pans as an enlightened otfaraet^ and an Ac* 1 
com ph died statesman, -IHho died in 
adfotral Qrovioa, tiu.jSjpijiaol Wotm i illustcioul,^ 
fftilijjf, |gem8t«»4/sef«lil^4o Sswin-.l 

by, the ^Ig^fiiei .Jtfe*>l#«i ftdoptivt ,4m^SMn 
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io tTie great regret of all who knew Imn lu 
France; ao;^ who. in 1803, was replaced b\ O.c 
prince de Masserano, a grandee j^jE^opain of the 
first class, W^of Italian qilgyi.' 

ThegraiueesofSpanishextra«4onarc(hcr<duic. 
in general, but little emplojed out of tlu ir o\\ ii 
country. It even appeass to have long be<‘n oiu* 
of secret pnociples of the court, never h> 
the Spanish grandees with plau '. of 
l^eakpower, and that, except in particular < .i‘-< -• 
^<hi$ jirinciple has been seldom depart'd iVom 
^ There is scarcely an example of one of ihc v i< e 
royalties of America, which fpr pomp, iiilh,- 
ence, and authority, arc equivalent to leal so- 
verei^ties, and for the means of oniichmg the 
holders, legally or illegallv, rue equal to the 
most lucrative offices‘under anv government; 
it 18 ,1 say, almost without example, that so im¬ 
portant a post has been confided to a grai^See 
of Spaifl, wwther it be that the throne has al¬ 
ways drgi^ei* this acenmulation of Wealth .ii’d 
power ;‘pr else, tliat the soverdlgas of S|(idn iiavc 
Men unwilling to send from^'honje, those^'mio 
contribute to that snlendor vvlth which tlu r are 
surrounded. 

^'TTierc are yso’ very few* individuals of this 
4esc^ption in'the ffhqrcb, the dignities of which 
acB' noti a as In, other countries, the 

of great faBMUes. The only ecele- 
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oa'litul dignity, at present, held hy a Spanish 
i« tl4t of the patriarcli o^, the Indies, 
ho I’c! formsYlie functions of almoner at 

the roiiit of'Madrid. This plac^^ keeps him 
hv \shoin it is tilled constantly about the person 
t'i (he so\ereign.* No other grandees continue 
of’/jr the jrerson of the Icing except those in ac> 
(ul employment; all the Arc statiooarr 
at Madrid, ivhieb they leAyp but for 
mtc'.als when they go to court. 'A 
iMiiv reside hi the capitals of the provinces: ! 
iie\ei- knew’any who lived constantly on tiieir 


(■sJato-.. 

^ .'I'lityrank of grandee is not distingufehed hj 
an\ evierior mark; those grandees who are gen¬ 
tlemen «)f tlu' bedchamber carry ja gold key, 
like the buds of the bedchamber ot^othef coun¬ 
tries. lb sides the order of Malta, there are six 
orders of knighthood in Spain, but none to wHdh 
(he giiiiidces have an exclusive ]i^}g|it.j'' ^'hc most 
disniig^hhed ,ord,<^ is that of t)ie Gulden Fleece, 
founded' by Philip the Good, duke ojp lilurguff^, 
and which Ae court of Yieni^ |fiU.cont'imie8to 
confer in conjunction with that ot Madrid, al* 
though it was renouncedbjthefofmer intW,treaty 


A The psniarch of the ateoner tb ‘kie 

^battl’fo(v< several yeaki^fiMF/liaa be^’ cirfliiiat StiatnaMf^ a 
de ri. M n}«!l^U& da OifKIiil-doa |yai, wN* 
at tl.e c^.urtDf l^ois When the will of Char5» II. 
ar.ivtJ .i.J wasttn first gran^ Created by Phili;i V. 
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which put ao'isiid to the important contest br 
tween Philip ¥. and the Archduld’. ^'he num¬ 
ber of knights <>f the Golden Fleegffis very limit¬ 
ed in Spaiaiiv Into no or^^’TinEurope was it 
■jmore difficuHi’tO obtain admission without the 
Essential requisite'of noble bfood; and' it is but 
lately that this dignity haslteen ooniferred on some 
UtOBisters of state'^ho were not of illustrious birlli 
the Gulden Fleece, there arc four 
HHlitary orders in Spain, the foundation of v\hicli 
rb^y be traced to the lime of tlie Crusades; tlu 
grand masterships of these orders .were united 
to the crown by Ferdinand the,C’atholic. Thc\ 
are denominated the orders of Santiago ,. Gala- 
trava, Monteza, and Alcantara. ' The three first 
are distinguished by a red, and the last hv a green 
ribband. To each of these orders are attached 
comitianderies. Which are confeired b\ tlie kiii^^. 
Santiago liM ciglil) -sp\en, tlie highest of whicTi 
is valued at*-upwards of 20(\(KH) leals a ^ear' 
Calatrava has fifty live, one of which produces 
inoro than 358,000 reals Monteza h%a only* 
thiMecn ; and AVa'Btarathirty-se^ten. The c(A«- 
mandcries of the two last orders are much less 
considerable. 

'For a great Jength'of time these four order# 
\jgdiscriroinately confrrred upon citizeusdf 
lu'ovided they cotild- addtici’tlie^lM- 
Hlit3M')roof8. Charle# 'li'I. restored them lo 
it of tbfcllp*‘'pfiuntive Snstitotion, and 
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iimited them to military «fficws alone. An 
liomirary dist^ction was then Ti^ntina; for the 
rt f.! of his siib/sctSj^vhich he supplied in 1771, by 
dealing a fiJ^i\bl'uer,Vhich bears hfSnamc, and 
is dedicated to we Conception oftthe Virgin. -It 
toasisfs of two classes, that of grand-crosses, and 
lluit of simple knights. The grand emssei* 
wear as a.scarf a; sky-blue eatdon with a w&ite 
border: on days of cereftiony/they are habitlf^ 
a long blue afldiwhite mantle, and over this they 
wear a collar] the Mings of which are formed 
of the arras .of-Castile and of the king alter- 
nalely. 

By the statutes of the order] the number of 
{^and crosses is* limited to, sixty; at present 
there* are nine! \-live, including the royal family 
and some foreign pi iucess At the efeation of the • 
order tliey wen; ail taken from amongthegcandees, ' 
with the exception of two of the graftd dflicfers 
of the order.A short time afterwa^df> the king 
dispensed with this law in favour of thb minister 
01 , 11 ^ lijarinea'tlie ;raarquis de Caslajoo,; and»at 
length tliispriocc and his fiucce^sof extended the 
exception, /niey Imye not, however, bestowed, 
the grand order of (Jharles. III. upjtHi any ? 
bq! persons of eminence, distiogui-died by their 
series, ^ objects ©fttmires^pcial favour., .; 
’The cbmm^ Itnights of this flight'n 

exceed the ,numh®t of ty o huadred, and;; 
Ibey ha\e cachi,a;pensi()StJ,pf^|l^ real*:« 
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yearc after the institution of this older, the king 
of Spain granted the small 'crosfc of his order 
to some Frciichmen ■who were not included in 
these two htindred. He evclrS^arted, in their 
behalf, frotn the article of the Statutes, which 
declares that it cannot be held with any foreign 
order. 

' Ahiidst the estf^rlishment of so many orders for 
q y || hht lemen, ftefair sdx was not forgotten In 
the'year 1792, the queen created an order named 
after herself, the order of Mania Luisa, w'hieli 
she conferred upon sixty ladies, mostly grandees 
of Spain. Favour alone seerae^Co have decided 
her in this first choice. There are no-w ove hun- 

* * y 

■dred ladies, including the priheesSes, who are 
decorated with this order. 

■ Proofs of nobility are r^uisite for the inferior 
order of ‘Chkrles III., as well as for t^ie font 
military Oji^rs. This may appear doubtful, 
lidwcveip, %l)fn the facility with which they are 
dbtaiiilC' It is true that it does not require any 
groat of intrigue to elude this law^and 

lidos it is not difficult to establish a claim to' no¬ 
bility, in most of the pro^nees of Spain. It is 
'luffieimit if the claimant can prove that he and 
his ancestors,baW'"lived nobly without ex^- 
any of the. very^few {professions 
by the pn^ndiees and Ihe laws 
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do not acka^wledge that nobility can be con¬ 
ferred. It l^as been assorted there are 
whole provinces every inhabit^,^of which is 
agentieman^ b-jt iu this there if^j^ittle exag¬ 
geration. ' lt>y^truc that Phij^ II., ^ennobled 
all the Biscayan&V it is also ,tfn^ that |,1]| 
A'-tiinans are regarded as descendants of 4bp 
an< ient Goths, who took ref^gB in the moun^na 
of their province, and never ^^itted 
of tlic Moors, jaqdpn account of this praise-worlb|' 
circumstance are eonsidered as noble: bu^.dt 
would appear yerj absurd, if two or three hun* 
dred thousand'inen, distribifleii over a small pro¬ 
vince, were all nf»5?e in a rigorous acceptj,tion 
ilih term. If all men were of the same size, the 
relative terms of giants and dwarfs ought to fie 
^^ased from our dictionaries: the distinction of 
fiojjilitt; implies a class of commonalty much pore, 
nucierpus than the nobles thenise^|!^, ijot ab¬ 
surdly cpudeioned, as in other co^trips, to a 
kind of perpe^tyal degradation, hui nsarely^ ph- 
fjiuie^ rahab^antsj^ who give ,w, 8 y, of 

Wf%ltn or rpspectabilily, to tl^p^ pwabjer, 

^fo^ming tl^e ^lass of ppl^les. ^ Thps it canqpt be 
i^enied that Bisca;^' and the Aa^^riaSj Jike the 
i^st of fiurojje, baijp th^i/|distipgui|hed families, 
mwjsed by % jpublicfiP^em^pp, account of,|Iie^ 
,^avpg hV^^(pj^e,place 

.qup*tce in ^pir jij|tivp^]^v^^; and “Vflij^yer 
'may be the pyet^iona^j^^ 9 ^-, 

VOL. I. M 
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scure iuhabitaatsj these distinguished families sf~ 
feet a su priority, which is ackaowledged at 
least by certain marks of deference. This ac- 
knowledgrajfcft does not prevent the individuals 
who mahe it frojn cherishing of a kind 

of nobility far preferable to the chimerical no¬ 
bility of blood ; s6 that,«if. some fortunate ot> 
.cprj^nce places t^eor in'a high ,situation, they 
think ha.^ only restored them to 

.th^ proper sphere. Ilcnce they are in ge- 
n^al' less insolent and les^ ijntoxicated with 
good fortune than most upstarts, in other coun¬ 
tries. 

' ' ■ /-r 

I have more than once remasked tins distinctive 
trait among the inhabitants of the Asturias .and 
Biscay, even of the lowest rank; in their bcha- 
viour they have something noble, and arc much 
less submissive in the homage they pay, and 
We^tb and titles inspire them with but little awe. 

‘k • 1 • ■ • ■ 

A. person ^ppwer in their estimation is merely 
a fdrtunat^inan, who has gained a prize in the 
lottery ol*)Hfe, in which all have tickets, the. 
drawing dlfwbich may raise every man ffoia ibis 
present condition in his turn: this.‘.prejudice, 
ridiculous as it may appear, preserves thens 
from &lling into mean actions and degrading 
crimi». - The •same observation is also more 
’dr h||^Bi^licahl^' %0 al[^^ pther provindfei-^ 
:i^fJBb, where'>fhe ' are numerous, 

^j^i^^here jhe. ^ estate 
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(pccJieros^are not distinguished by any humi¬ 
liating subjection; so that nobility there ex- 
< itcs less envy, and the desire dt overthrowing 
the power of the nobles is less likdly to become a 
motive of gftoeral insurrection, than in any other 
country. 

Although the gradations which separate the 
nobility from the comnaOnaJt^ in Spain are almost 
imperceptible, there is nevotheless an a|^|lil|^lnce 
of se^erity displaj'cd in exacting proofs of noble 
1)11 th under certain circumstances; hut even 
here, as well as in other counties, money and in** 
lluence are at mo loss to find compliant genealo¬ 
gists. In short, may venture to make an obser- 
’ Vation with rifspect to the nobility and titles in 
Spain, which ought to apply to all countries* 
namely, the less a monaichy is limited, the more 
arbitrary are these distinctions, and the more 
fugituc aic the shades of nobility.i In despotic 
governments, even when not tyf^||ica1,^the fa¬ 
vour of the prince forms the piinciiikl distinc¬ 
tion among his subjects. Unlimited nw>nar- 
^chies exercise this kind of mfldbnce in a greater 
or less degree: and there are few countries where 
the authority of the crown is more absolute than 
in Spain. 

'' The ancient form ef government greatly cur- 
cbn)scribed this power, anl^lj: has l)%en tnsea^- 
b’f'altered vrithout being The liS- 

terinediate ranks Scarcely' even to name. 

SI 2 ' 
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The supreme councils, and that of Castile the chief 
of all, sometimes attempted to present^'emonstran- 
ces when thej foresaw that certain measures would 
prove disastrous, or were contrary ^^thc laws; 
but all the tuembers are nominakd^'and may be 
dismissed by the king: from him alone they cx- 
^ct tbteir advancement in/the career of tnagis- 
and as the eni^lment in tlvfeir registers of 
■the jRo^ decrees k- & mereibrmality which they 
have no legal mdaiis of resisiing, they have not, 
like the parliaments of France of old, a ris incrlios 
to oppose to the ?vill of the sovereign. 

Ver) lately, however, the covuifil of Castile 
-was consulted on a question of great importance: 

I and the members are said to hrfvc given their" 
opinion boklly, and as it appeals, not without 


success. 
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CHAP. V. 

. Remains of the Corlfs. Comcil of Stale, Vy|^ 
d‘Aranda, Jil. Florida MoatM, and the 
J^Iinisters. OKcifil detseaeiidenfs. 

The Cortes would be the only ramp^ cappb 
ble of resisting the eruptions of de^otisto. 
It is weH ttaown how muoh influence this sort 
of States-gcneral^ncc had over all the great opp- 
cations of the’govemment; but for a great length 
oV time the Cortes have been assenlbied merely as 
a matter of form; and the king^ of Spain without 
resorting to violent measures, or even positively 
rejecting their intervention, havO suceeeded in 
eluding it. They however still’^der them a 
kind of ironical homage, when they promulgate 
froin the throne certain ordinaneos called *Prflg 
malic, the titles of which iAport tJM they 
shall haoe the same force as if fuUished in the 
assembly of the Cortes." They are now me 
longer as^mbled, except when a new kis^ 
aecends^tfae throne,«in order to take an oath 
allegiance to . him in the name oP the nati^o^ 
atid to receive his in return. At such times 
ters of convocation are aepl. ip all the grand^ 
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and to the titirfos of Castile, to the pi^lates, and 
to the cities (civdades) which have af right to a 
seat in the Coftes. Qf thrae four classes, the 
two first reprtajeot the nebility; the prelates sit 
on behalf of the clergy, and the citiesr, which de- 
^utp one of their jtnwgistrates, represent tibe com¬ 
mons. 

Cortes were assenbhled for the last time in 
l^^i^^^thc coronation ef the present king. 
They tet nearly‘Hhree months, and the presi¬ 
dent was count Campomanes, who received for 
this purpose the title of Governor of the Coun¬ 
cil of Castile; tlie functions of which he had 
fulfilled fpr several years. The Cories at that 
lime consisted of about one hundred incmbeis'. 
at most; for all the Spanish provinces did 
not send deputies. Galicia has ‘cpaiate Cortes. 
That portion of old Castile knoun by the name 
of Montanas ^ Sant Amkr, is represented by 
the city of JSi^^s, which disputes prcccdciu y 
at the Cortes with Toledo. Navarre, the lord- 
ship pf Biscay and Guipuscoa have their own 
Cortes, and these seyeral provinces take the oaUi 
of fidelity to the new sovereign by deputies sent 
to eouct for the purpose. 

Th» national assembly imperfect and incom¬ 
plete aa it'is, was once animated withsa sensei 
of its power, and was upon the point of ma- 

' H. Abdadyr wcee sdme'intrepid oi^- 

lared thw grievances and to 
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c(»mpluin of '|oine of the most intolerable abuses. 
This might ptrliaps have been the signal for a re¬ 
volution. The court foresaw it, as if from a presen¬ 
timent of whnt was about to take plac^e in France: 
the Cortes were politely dismissed, au4 the mem¬ 
bers retired quietly to their respective abodes. , 

. AV ith the exception, of these convocations,' 
w hieh have only occurred thrice in the last ceii'i* 
tnrv, and which are attended only witji yiiia‘ 
ceremonies, and excite nothing but painful re¬ 
collections of better times, tbe Cortes of the 
whole monarchy have not been .assembled since 
ni.'i, when Philip V. comobed them in order 
to rati^ the PragirPatic Sanction, which ohanged 
tI/».order of succession to the throne. 

Tnis prince knevj, that by virtpe of a law, the 
origin of which it would be iierhaps as difiicult 
to point out as that of the pietended Salic 
in France, women siicieedcd to th^ throne of 
(Vtile, when called to it by ^'proximity 
of blood; and this kind of succession is known 
by the name of Costilian, or cogmtic in gpr 
position to that called agt{fltid, and which 
absolutely excludes females from the throne. 
Philip V. being desirous in future to assimi- 
tate the order of succession in Spa^ with that' 
hereditajr^gbt to the.tk'one under which be 
was born, though proper, uptwitbstanding bis 
pre'Uieclion for despotiso^ to summon theC/ofites^ 
to sanction this act-pf his WilL^iptc was in posses-^ 
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sion of imioense power^ be conqueS'ed his kin^* 
dou) after a war of twelve yearaj hc'S'iw (he whole 
of Spaia unei|»AUy divided betawiese»io}al subjects 
who could baivAiio'intention torcsitt him, and a 
discontented people whom he wished to subdue: 
but lie trusted to (be blind sarvllity of the Cortis, 
'and he was not dbeeived^ The Cortes tecogni/ed 
^e new order of succession, by which heiit> male 
inherit the throne to the exclusion of fe- 

j, * V • 

mates, whatever might be their di^ree of propiu'^ 
quity, and which did not admit (he rieht of females 
except on the total failure of male issue belonging 
to the reigni ng fajnily. There is something, how - 
ever, stronger even than the authority of absolute 
»monarcha: public opinion, and the indelible 
tion of a people to their ancient law s and customs. 
The attachment to the old order of succession still 
lives in the hearts of (he greatcsl part of the peo¬ 
ple of Spa|t>> and it is probable, that should a 
question at’iny (irac arise between this old order 
of succession and (he Pragmatic Sanction of 1713, 
ibp decision would not be given in a 'quiet and 
•peaceable mafinc^. Happily for Spain, however, 
this event is far distant, since out of Ute six childreq 
of the present king, three are males. During uiy 
fiiret residence in the country, there ^as a period at 
which ^is delicate ques^on bc^an tobe agitated. 
The present kjng, thqa prioee e^Asturias^saw al 
mqst his male cWldcqii perisb'in the cradle, a«d 
Hfs threatened|f^i a of females. Hat 
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ilis fears befa realized, we sltould have seen the 
eldest of iafaataa. called to the throne by 
the old CastUian order of ouoeession, while 
the new order of 1713 would hvro seated upon 
it one of the two brothers of present king, or 
one of their male descendants; And Europe would 
have perhaps been deluged with blood in order 
to decide the quarrel. * _ . 

But let us now return to the Cortes add oh> 
.serve how little remains of their ancient authority. 
They are still consulted in some cases when, for 
example, it is proposed to grjint letters of natu- 
ralizalion^to a foreigner: tot in this case the 
members correspond with each other in writing 
..without any ‘regular assembly. There exists, 
however, a feeble image of them in a body which 
resides constaully at Madrid, by the name of 
putados de los Jieynoa, (deputies of the king¬ 
dom). When the Cortes separate^ in 1713, it 
was enacted that they should be represented by a 
permanent committee, whose funttioos were to 
superintend tbe administration of that part^f the 
- revenue known by the mxnfi of miUoim. They 
. had formerly granted their consent to this impost 
under Philip II. but upon conditions which 
this monarch swore to ob6erve,^aud the diputado$ 
were anointed to watch^over their fulfilment. 
Thj*^ deputies were also charged‘in the name 
of the Cortes, with the application «f ihe 
miUones. In 1718,^ c^di^ ’Alberoni, whose 
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liauglity nund could brook no re&ltfaint, <raB8-' 
ferred (hQsc functions of. the depnfiVs in(o the 
hands of the sovereign. From this period they 
have had no ooncern with any of the reiemios of 
the state, excepting the sroall portion set apait for 
the,paynjcut of their own salaries. They are eight 
in number, ^id are chosen in the following man net. 

li^ust be observed, that the division of Spain 
inlhtikibgdoins and provinces, as Galicia, the \s- 
turias, the kingdom of Leon, the kingdom of 
Valencia, Andalusia, &e. &c. as laid down in 
books of geography, and in maps printed in foreign 
countries, are scarcely known in practice. Modern 
Spain prejients a medley, perhaps, more compli¬ 
cated than France did before Iho ftw oiulion. «- < 
The three provinces of Bisav, Navarre, un¬ 
der the title of kingdom, and the \‘.tuiias under 
that of principality, foim «eparate states, which 
have neithfif cugtom-houses, n (endaiits, nor st arce- 
ly any thing collected with the rollectioii of taxes. 
With respect to this branch of the administration, 
the re^t of the monarchy is divided into twent *- 
two provinces for'the crown of Castile and four 
for the crown of Arragon. I'licse twenty-six 
provinces, which differ greatly from each other in 
point of extent, since the whole of Catalonia, 
forming part of the kingdom of AiragonyJs con- 
*if|ered only‘■as a sjagle province, while s.-ime 
lr nmii&ee of the cxowo of Castile is p< i - 
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Imps only ten or twelve leasfues in any of its di¬ 
mensions : tl>4sc twenty-six provinces, 1 say, 
have each an iutendant, and may be com¬ 
pared with much propriety to our aimient gene¬ 
ralships. 

'[’he twenty-two’ provinces of the crown of, 
Castile, are the kingdom of Galicia, the province! 
of Burgos, Leon, Zamora, Salamanca, lustre-, 
inadiira, Palencia, Valladolid, S^ovia, Avlb« 
'foro, Toledo, LaMancha, Murcia, Guadalaxaitii 
Cuenca, Soria, and Madrid; lastly, Andalusia, 
comprising four of these provinces still dignified 
with the name of kingdoms, ks ’jn the time of the 
Moors,^viz. the kii^doms of Seville, Co/dova, 
Javr.'\ and Granada. 

Thfe four jirovinees of the crown of Arragon, 
are the kingdom of Arragon, the kingdom of 
Valencia, the principality of Catalonia, and the 
kingdom of Majorca. 

'Ihcse are not the only division! of Spain, 
It is also separated into thirteen military govern¬ 
ments, twelve of which have chiefs who take t|ie 
title of captains-gencral of the, {frbvince. The 
governor of Navarre, alone, has the title of 
viceroy. Besides ail these, Spain is divided into 
diocesea, which have different limits fi’om the 
provinces,^nd into thb jurisdictions of civU tri- . 
bunais, ^Ts will be afterwards explained. • 

The chiefufall th^ divisions, bowever,aHI[oagl| 
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it docs not include the whole of flic monarchy, is 
that which separates Spain info }»ovinces of flie 
crown of Castile, and provinces of fho crov> n 
•of Arragon; two great portions, dilToring from 
each other with respect to 'heir inferior adrainis- 
^tration, and the form of levjii’a; 'he taxes. This 
distinction is as ancient as flic period when Cajs- 
(ile and Arregon were united by the marriage of 
Ifiik^Ua with ^"erdinand the (Catholic. It is ac 
cordii)"’ to this general division that the diptilafloi 
delos rcynn., the feeble remains of the Cortet 
are chosen. All thi provinces of the crown o- 
Castile collectivaly 'nominate six; Catalonia aiu 
IVlajofca one; and the kingdoms of Valencia am 
Arraj^n name the cighUi. 'I'hedepiUics sit f(^j»^i> 
years only, when a new nomination takes place 
All that they enjoy of their primitive rights is 
that they are niembers of tlie Council of Fi 
nances, through whicli the .sovereign make 
known to the nation the necessity of la}iiigoi 
a new impost; and the consent these deputies ar 
ai^pposed to give fo llie roval resolution, is a sha 
dow of the chns^nt of the Cortes, without whic 
formerly t)ie taxes could not he increased. It i 
obvious how feeble a barrier is opposed to th 
power of tlje crown in this handful of citizen 
Without persona! dignity or considec^tion, wh 
are besides in expectation of advancemt^it frot 
jthe ministry, and after all represent only a sma 
li^rtiou of the people. 
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^ic provinces of Biscay and Navarre, which 
have pcculiaE4tates and privileges, also on some 
occasioKs send ei : ]; dies to court, but they do not 
foru! f. lit . ’■ the 'h^dox Ion Reyms, and 
I heir constituent-' i (ix :■ v\v please the term 
Oi.'.l' lyeet of !. ' ti uj 'o.ai'V mission. 

.ft t\i'i ilniHuppt ■ ' ■tie tut' ;..:;ihorityofthe 
of Spain is lin.'h'eii. ‘i (le cto-in N are thcot- 
ir.ins of his [>! ■ re .,nd (he dc positaries of the 

law.s emaiiatinp; from hi-.i, by tOe apmii' of bis 
minisicrs; and durin (in iiTt. < t paitol'last cen¬ 
tury these have been Ihc n.dy persons whom he 
has deigned ti cousuli. It is customary for him to 
transact h ’sincss wkii each of (hem individually. 
Ir.-'tirduons < irctnr :- ncs he ssetnhles thetn in 
jun!a, in order io ha v. ; ht !;< of their joint Opi¬ 

nions. Previous to 1/JS, (hrd iaHuence had been 
coiiuterhahinccd l>v ilii- i >ni; i! ofSlate; at this 
period, (he ainbilions /'.i,., oi thought he could 
lid himself of ;:,.i ;>i<on.t :e check. The Coun¬ 
cil of State con i n. d to be tise niosldislinguislied 
body in the nation, but ccjocu to a.ssciubie. 'i^@of- 
fice of Councillor of S(;U' froiii (ifat time became 
only an bouorarv and i u ralive situalioni which 
served as 4 , rccoinpciu e fo! long or eminent Ser¬ 
vices, • and it was conmv nly contjerred, in the 
course o|,-« few years* <m> those who had filled 
offices -ib the administration. , 

But in (he. mqnth of February, aibw 

days after nry arrival at Aranjuca, count Florida 
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Blanca^ who had long been on bad .icrin'; with the 
queen, and who had been so injfidicioiis, or so" 
haughty, as to n^loct the young duke de la Alcu- 
dia, whose inducnce with the 103 al pair was ra¬ 
pidly increaMt^l Florida Blanca, who'c thought¬ 
less audacity precipitated his country into a war 
without a motive or even a specious pieleiice, 
havipgbecn suddenly disgraced, although in pei- 
fe^ i^ecurity the evening before, was replaeed by 
'JH- d'Aranda, who vas most unexpected!) re- 
stoicd to fa\oiir, and appointed prime nmiiMer, 
Altliough this iHibienian was a most experienced 
minister, he had» not so much deppndenee upon 
his owji energies a-i to sustain alone the whole 
weight of the administration af ‘ueh an ev^'ful 
crisis, and he called in the asssistance of the 
Council of State, of which ho was immediately 
appointed president. Notwithstanding these wise 
precautions, M. d'Aiaiula was blamed for having 
accepted the offiecof prune minister, and for having 
relied upon the duration of an apparent favour, 
th^ instability of wlucli he might have foreseen, 
had he been atqu^iiiled with what was passing at 
court. His friends thought he would have done 
himself more honour by a noble refusal, than by 
accepting a place, the lustre of wluch could iwt 
add to iiis ^ory. His enemies, and hw^ivals, the 
iquustara* of powers ^already sccretK ^Ifagued 
ag%ia»t/France, % which htewas supposed to 
jtoltertaiu a parti|83%, # p#oj>hcsicd his speUdy 
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downral. lo Mliich tbey doubtless fontributed. 
Maiiy arc <it opinion, aud posterity will pef- 
hapb riiink so too, that in order to preserve his 
re iitaiion. M. d'4run<Ia,''oagMf tO have done 
hiisiseif jtistlcc, and not to hevefevealed, at the 
ULC (if !,event>-three, the seefet of his incapa-' 
cit. to dll Einope. For my part, havibg 
been (ear his person during-the seven months 
of b,s miiiiatry, I ftcl'it incumbent uponn^^to 
((bsf-rve, that while he preserved a dignity, some¬ 
times bordering upon harshness’ he employ¬ 
ed both hi&timc and evertioiis in remoring the 
scourge of y ar from his count^” I cannot there¬ 
fore concur in opinior with those who think that 
last scene oY hi^ political career has lessened 
his hlaims to public esteem. 

.Supplanted in the month of October, by the 
duke de la A Icudia, under the prctc.\t that his great 
age rendered repose necessary, he supported the 
mortilication with the serenity of a philosoplicr. 
He was suffered to retain the ofiSce of president 
of the council of state, and he continued to »xcr- 
cise its functions, until having ddblared his opin¬ 
ion at one of its meetings with regard to the war 
against France, with that rigid candour, which 
Was peculiar, to his character, and .which his ex¬ 
perience atr least ought to have excused, be was 
exiled t'o Jaen, a city of Andalusia, asthetowatd 
of Ills zeal. On the restoration of V^ttcek the 
king banished ’him fOr eveir to the distance of 
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tbirtjr leagutSi'*fifdni the conrt and capital, and 
thus gave hiio an opportunity of retiring to^Wa 
estates Jn Ariilgod, vhere he died in 1803. 

At prcsebi of State is composed 

of thirty-sivcA^'ltelhhr^ twelve of whom are 
> absent fn^ Mi^rSl^r vtrieus reasons. Eleven 
other dittii^ished'individuals, who in general 
4d^l?ke%ise abseni^’ ttithout forming part of the 
enjoy its hm^rs,*^ they are called ; but 
tm^Sfe limited to the mere titie oi^BxceUemy. 

The title of'Councillor of State, now reduced 
to a nitre honoi^ry distinction, even with those 
who piijoy it in thh fullest extent, is the highest 
favour that can be granted by a king of Spain. 
Personal merit, long services in tife diplomati^r 
other ministerial departments, were mice the only 
reCominendationsto this dicrmty , bat within these 
few years it lias been conferred, as a matter of 
course, tipon the ministers of state. The Spanish 
ministers ar«t Six in number : 

1. The ^MMister for Foreign Affairs, was al¬ 
ways, cbnsiHerfed as the Prime Minister; be al¬ 
ways blears the title of First Secretary of ^ate.< ' 

' % The MMsterat War, possesses‘but a iitniteiA 
ahihorit^ j be presides, indeed, ovet thb Council 
of l^ar/bnt if ia rather a Court df tbadf 

a Administration; and th^ia^^betonr 

''f the* ifa’tifhti V the caVdll^, fte^Vagood*', and 
e provincial mditi^ kveiitlly^ld^hdge the afla'irs 
the corps entru^d *to Iheii' administration. 
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^he minister of ww ‘merely presents theif 
ports to the iing. 

3. The Minist^uof iJw coadju¬ 
tors. He appofnts the depart¬ 

ments of the mariue, tlio tiupe'clA>r|.''(^^h0,navy, 
subject to the approbate)’ 'l^e r^U- 

lalions for the naval dcpai^nieut di;a]|fp -Itl llty 
him have occasion only the sanction O0s^ei 
sovcicign. 

4. I he Minister of ought, 

speakii.g, to be ulfcder the controul of the snperitt- 
tendant general of the finances, but the t\\o of- 
ficcs were some time ago ufiitQf, their separation 
having been found to impede the measures of go- 
ve •nraent, witlmut "roducing any 'real advan-‘ 
tage. Charles IL, had three ministers of 
finance duiing his k ign ; Squilaci, who was dis¬ 
graced iu consequence some popular discon¬ 
tents, was succeeded \Iiisquiz, and Lercna, 
both of whom tlu d in office. It is unnecessary 
to mention that the financial department of Spain 
was uniformly wel’ tonduefcd under thekifiirse 
miDiste''s; but'would they ha^ve derived any ad¬ 
vantage frotn a superintendant > board of 
finance appears but a feeble barrier against the 
atets of the minister of this department. Thd 
place pf president, or.govcsnor,* has long, b^a 
filled b^ this officer himself, apd is at pre«hid.l^eM 
by an uncle to tie Pfipce, bf the Pcatc. 

voi,. I. if 
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6 . The MMster of the Indies had formeily thf' 
most extensive department in the government/rfn- 
der his contrpul ; ihe whole civil, military, eccle- 
siastical end’ !S8roct|^;?governideat of Spanish 


Antics was ei 


f entrusted to him, and 


most assuredtj nev^ was- a minister in the 
political World whose influence was more powcr- 
: tlie iraraente j^e^ons between the gulph of 
XA^rnia and of Magellan acknow- 

tto^ his jurisdiction. Formerly the Council of 
ilie Indira was the only chec^ upon this minister, 
but within these few years the presidency of the 
council, and the j jacte of minister of the Indies 
have be^n held by the same pei^n. 

Charles IV. continued the council of the 
indies as it had existed since the conquest of 
America, but he divided the office of minister of 
the Indies among the five other ministers. The 
greatest share in this distribution fell to the lot of 
the Minister qf Mercy and Justice. 

6 , The minister last mentioned, hasalwajs con¬ 
ducted whatever relates to the mag^istracy and the 
ecclesiastical alFairg of Spain, and since the funC"* 


^erejr ^dJfukiqehas superiatei)de<|f the magiste- 

e rarand ecclesiastical departments oi ^uA Ame- 
itto.* His apt|iorit^ m Europe fs circuni- 
^hy tlie gl and ^<|iamherjOf the council of 
Ic, and the qoimcuef^ lie Indies operates 
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a check upon his administnition of Span|$h 
America, 

In 1756, there were l||f|«fflayaisters. The 
department foreigh by Don 

Manuel Godoy^ who \Jlte de la Al- 

ciidia. 111 1792* and who, al^ putting an pnd to 
the war, which he had certainly undertalun wilh 
leg.cl. received the appell^on^of Prince ^ &e 
Peace. I have enjoyed o^pb^liinities of 
ing him closely, an'd under various critical cu^ot'^ 
stances. I shall neither undertake to be his censor 
nor his apeiogist, but merely ^jserve, that there 
are few examples in history of.an exaltation so 
rapid* and so prodigious. By birth* a plain 
country gentleman of Estremadura, with a slen¬ 
der’patrimony, he is now one of the most opu¬ 
lent nobles of Spain, and unites in his own per¬ 
son, almost every dignity, and a great number of 
honorary distinctions. He is invested with the 
grand order of Charles III., of the Golden Eleece, 
of St. Januaries, of St. Ferdinand, of Christ, and 
of Malta. He is a grandee of Spain of tfacf first 
clais; he has the title of PrUtce, which i}p noble- 
lUan of Spanish origin ever enjoyed before h^m; he 
,18 prime minister, member of the copncil state, 
inspector and commandant of thoifbur companies 
of borfy guards, genefalissitpo of the armies by 
land and by sea; a rank created cxpi c^sly for tiim, 
and which giv« fala^receaeney over all tne'>;^- 
tdins general; and m the s^ce of all these ft- 
nS 
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jrours He is on terms of the most intimate friend- 
* /' 

ship with the king and queen. Finally, n>'.lurc 
concurring lavishing -jpoii him 


whatever conf r happiness, 

^has giywi and efegant person, 

I qpd, far su^(&r, 4 sound judgment, and 

fox husinei which required onl) e\- 
L| ^ ^£^o makc.|t|^tran8cendaot.* 

the m^cr of the finances, was 
Ihf^kgo Gardoqui. From, Bijiboa, wheie he 
h^d a commercial establishment, he was sent in 
- 1781, as charge ydes afiaires from Spain to the 
JCJnited Stales, lie was afterwards, appointed 
cpnsul'genoral in Fqgland, and latterly called to 
,|the ,hcad of the^^financial department, upon the 
deajth. qf t^rena, Tp succeed a minister, who 
j^had req^pd himself so odious, that his funeral 
proces^on was interrupted by a burst of popular 
indignatiouj^^as a fortunate introduction for M. 
..Qardoquipj, Required some address, at least, to 
^‘'enablpjll^^^.f^pin his place amid the embar- 

V. 

. ■* goveinnicni poncewU!(g,tbat,}t liad 


WjllioQtt «l?cces». * *il^ 'was unable to'sHte hfe ctedit with 
i^’il*8y3 byen'Artl^gl^iuicW’to hun. 

itsshteei thitwtadi'an^ vRithout 

ji^ if P¥®® 

^^ttkiMBfd&tfalor of all li^^^<^Br|inMuVl|a^inistiatioii. aVll 
lecn hun of ii^ysari, wbr wfenmies, ackupw- 
^tSlie has a qui^fflicepllosjt^^mnioft sagacity, aSd 
psual turn tor business. 
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rassrnents in which he found his department, liud 
nat a little courage to suitald the burden o’f the 
war \w^h France. 

After condui^d ^f^jfflSfearly six years, 

with more p(Ood than ability, 

the vessel o^f''fuiance ihif^^^&ibgeroliS quick¬ 
sands, he waJ appointed a&lbassador to and 
was succeeded by M. dfe Varela, who w»«’#p- 
cently promoted to,th^''Jte‘istfy of tfae^iM^e, 
but shewed himself bettw qualified fet^b^^CO- 
nomical than for the^ military department.' 

Both these ministers being now dead, the fiftah- 
rial department is at proyiht managed by don 
Miguel Cayetano Soler, who had been for several 
years governor* of the sinftll island of Ivi^a, one 
of the Baloaros, and which he had enlivened .by 
establishments dictated by wisdom and spirit. 
Upon his return, he w’as recoraraenaed to the 


Prince of the Peace by Valkcnaer, the Dutch 
ambassador, a man of sjiirit, and jcapable of ap¬ 
preciating merit in more departments than one. 
The details he furnished on'thfe^sol^ect of his 
petty government, and the enthusiasm ^ith which 


he described the plans of amelibretion he lud 
concciyed, determined the Prjoce oftKe'P'eaceto 
exhibit bis ibalents upon a 


and he Was promote to the head of tb<f 's^il«u;K^ 
dep^rthihhi^ '-1 know no^ hpyteveii, Ih^ 

application ‘ p:i^ i(he folldwihg line 
be founded in entgi' or jus^ce: 


“ Tel biille au second rang, qui s’cdipse au piemier^** 
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In 179^ mioiitf j of th« marjin« was in the 

hands of M. de^ Valcl^^i who since the death of 
Casmon^ had it with wisdom and lYde- 

lity. The court,M^|be could ha'i’ wished 
during the war pfi^imi^Jthat he had joined to 
these qualities<ths^jlj^||^ of acti' ity which cir* 
'cunutoilf:e8 required.* ]^{H>n the reto'rn of peace, 
he o^^n^ leave to resit|;jD, which he had long so- 
and was succeed hy Pedro Varela, 
wheTl^ Required a pcmsiderahle degree of expe- 
riet^erin tlie administrative deps^tmeut of (he 
navy. He bad several acts of negligence tp repair; 
and be proceeded athis outset with a circumspec¬ 
tion bordering upon tardiness. His promotion 
to the ministry of the marine did not meet the 
approbation of all marties, and it soon pro¬ 
duced discontents among the most distinguished 
naval oflScers, which were dangerous at the com¬ 
mencement of a maritime war. In short, it was 
thought that he was better calculated for the de¬ 
partment of jhe finances, and that of the navy was 
given toadroirai;4?OM/wmde Langqra, who, not- 
withstdnJing tlm,l^fld of disgrace whjeh be h^d < 
incurred consequence of the cheds^^*!* . received 
by, a Sp,fmii|h squadron under bift cQ#mand in 
17^, had acquired the general esteem of the na¬ 
tion for .bis talents and loyalty. At thaijt time be 

f 

* Tbis check,<as it k liythd sothor, with the charac> 

teii&tte nodesrv of Ms nation, «aa atteotied with the capture 
and destruction of seven Spanish ibipeoflie fine by the »nmor« 
ta} Bodcey. (Translator ) 
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eoramatnied tbeCadiz squadron ; he did not lonfg 
retaw^ tbe ministry althougb ctRod to it by tl» 
public, "^le is at present captdiiMigeneral of tho 
navy, and ccqasellor of state/ at Madrid 

in tranquillity, ^nd respected'ilrfWdeserves.* 
Upon his ^tiring from tbfe situation 
was held ad interim by D<A Joseph Antonio (^* 
h illcro; but at the beginning of 1802, an a<|[iQi> 
lal, high in the public^estimJKtioQ, Don Dom^go 
Grandellana, wai appointed‘to the mims^'of 
the marine. From him it was transferred ib 
1S05 to Doif Prmciseo Gil de Lenios, an cxperi* 
diced general officer of the./6avy, and whose 
name^was celebrated in the preceding wars.f 
The office of minister of war, upon the death 
of Leretia, was entrusted to the Count de Campo' 
Alange, who^hcld it until the conclusion of the 
peace with France,- he was then appointed am¬ 
bassador to Vienna, and some years afterwards 
to Portugal. His immediate successor, as mi¬ 
nister at war, was Don Miguel Joseph de Asanza, 
a soldier of distinguished merit, who, after hav • 
ing been employed in foreign neg>oital:ion8, had 
tilled the place of intendant of Valencia with 
general approbation. Soon afterwards Ite made 


* Since thef above was wiilten Langara’s death has been an- 
nouDced by the pob^c prints. (Tramkier,) 
t His processor, M, de Qxandellaoa, was sent fst Fond ' 
as comptioUer of the omyia that port. 
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room for Don * Juan Manuel Alvares, uncle to 
the Prince of the Peace, in consequence ^be¬ 
ing sent as viceroj to Mexico on ar'djfficult 
emergency, btrtBoiabQipethcrcacb<>/hjs talents. 
A kind of fat&!ity,{^%lAMrorer, rapu^ removed him 
from this new destil^on,^ and fi^ now lives at 
Madrid in retirement, but not in^disgrace. He 
ha* iately been mentioned as likely to be appoint¬ 
ed. ^I^pme importaJnt missions. 

war department did not long continue 
inider thecontroul of Don JucmMamiel Alvarcs ; 
Ilia successor, ad inleiim, was the ,same Don 
Joseph Antonio (ik’ballero, who already held the 
departments of mercy and justice, and of the 
marine. Thus, for some timt, he had the 
most business to transact oi any minister in Eu^ 
rope, and he would have been the ablest also, if 
his talents had been equal to this prodigious task. 

The ministry of mercy and justice, which in 
1792 I fouuddu the hands of a priest, Don Pedro 
d'Acuna, -a friend of the duke de la Alcudia, 
wa»»ftm?watds iraiisferred to Dom Eugenio de 
Llaguno, an enlightened and modest man, whom 
Jihadlo| 3 ^known at the head of the>office Itbr 
^ejglftjjlfiairs, and who was.plaeedrtear the per* 
sQo de la Alondia to assist him %ith his 

ei^rience, when that yoqi^ nobleman was ra- 
maturely iiMTomoted to the odministratiou 
Ol^th^diRpartmeut, 4jf4JJq(^f*fio4id not long retain 
|ie tj^istry of mercy aud which perhaps 
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required a more active niaq: lie retired asig, 
counsellor of state to enjoy tke ahum atm dignl- 
tote and rlicd soon afterwards. i 

His imnik^iate successor is tif Stbe most en- 
li^lilened Span^airiK I ofor fcdqw ; tliis was Don 
Cat^ar Melc^or de JtruUmos, one of thqs® 
wiiom I had mentioned at ttie^condusion of r&y 
second editi^'n, as a man of merit who languished 
in obsenritv. It has boon sahi that he di»ap|(qiiit* 
(h 1 the expectation'' formed of him : he hati<|^n 
acf nsed of attacking with more boldnchs than 
dexterity jccrtain inveterate abuses^ and parti* 
cularly those of a descriptor fwhich will be long 
formidable'in Spain. Be this as it-niai, the 
dismissal of M. Se Jovellanos quickl> followed 
his‘attempts at ictonnation ; and his disgrace Waa 
as rapid as the justice done him had been slow. 
He was at fust exiled to his own province 
(the Asturias), 'where he cultivated literature 
and the useful sciences. New charges pur¬ 
sued him' to his reheat, and he'Wassoon after¬ 
wards immured in a convent iti the island of 
Majorca. 

He was sdeceeded by the same Doti Joseph 
Antonio Cafo^ero, so often mentioned, and' who 
then filled ftiree important siluatjons of the ad- 
ininistration,! that of /Percy and juslicei of war, 
ad interim, and that of the mkfine, lift* fuhotions 
of which he discharged until the appointaiqpt of 
admiral Grandelltultt. 
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At this nunmeat (1S05) there are four minity 
lers in Spain: Dm Pedro Cevallo<t, for f(ji«ign 
aShtrs; Dm Miguel Cayetano Soler, for 'the fi¬ 
nances ; Dm J&eepk Jkmtonio CabaUero, for the 
departmeot of Rlli juStifjp, and for that 
of war; and Don Mmttcisco GU dc'Zemos, for the 
marine. 

The stability of the minirtry was one of the 
mnst remarkable circumstances of the reign of 
Chsurles the Third. When this prince once 
granted his confidence, neither incapacity nor 
want of success could induce him io \yithdraw it. 
His ministers almost certain of dying in 
office, apd this security so valuable in several 
respects, was by no means a stimalus to their ac¬ 
tivity. If it allowed them scope to put into ex¬ 
ecution the plans they concci\ed, it enabled them 
also to commit peculations with impunity, and 
afforded time for abuses to take deep root May 
they not however have fallen into the opposite 
extreme in the present reign ? The office of 
primp minister passed into three different'hands 
in the year 1792 alone ,* and it was with three 
successive ministers of different cherkefiers and 
opinions that I had to conduct the temt intricate 
negotiations. . 

Five years afterwards the ministry of foreign 
affairs was* given to Don Frimdsco Saavedra, 
who„w^ called to it by the voice of the public. 
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and wbo had my good wifhes also^ Bad health 
was the real or atfected cause of his speedy re¬ 
tirement, and he was succeeded by J>on Louit 
Mariano de Urj^uyo, a ymogitpiiiia who, after 
having displajed some foreign courts 

in the diplomatir (arcer, wasa^pointed to direct, 
the officefor foreign affairs. He was in great favour * 
at the time of his appointmeot, but be appears to 
have abused it: his itoprudence-waa punished by a 
morfiCjing disgrace*. He w as at first confined In 
the castle of Paoipeluna, and afterwards obtained \ 
permission to retire into Biscay: but upon the 
occasion of "some disturbances w uich broke out 
in that province in 1804, be was ordered into 
confinement at Bnfgos'. 

Thp office he had belJ was ultimately conferred 
upon Don Pedro CciaUo.% descended from an 
ancient family of Old Castile. After having 
prepared himself by study at Valladolid for an 
official department, h'* was sent as secretary of 
legation to Lisbon. Upon his rcturo to Madrid 
he married a relation of the Prince of the Pe^e, 
and was afterwads appointed mim'Wer plenipo- 
tentiai'y at Naples, but some differences between 
the two courts prevented him frona proceeding to 
execute his functions. So far as we have hitlier- 
to been enabled to ^udge of this minister, fait 
modesty and prudence seem fo forui a* striking 
contrast with the conduct of his predecessor^ \{fe 
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canpot, hoi^eyer^ refrain from observing that in 
less.than four jears of the reign of Charles the 
Fourth there haj!e been six ministers for foreign 
affairs, faJ^er had only three in the 

spa^, of l^l^t;^«^« 5 ^%ears, two of whom, M. 
.‘Wall and M. de ^rinpialdi, rcfifcd of their own 
acpiptdj and tlic third survived him. 

i Under the.prcscnt reign, the other departracnis 
t|ie adininistrsUion have undergone less fre- 
j^ent changes. 

The Spanish ministers have more leisttre al¬ 
lowed them for business than those of any other 
court. Nothiiig can exceed the regularity in 
which they pass their live.s, riding or walking 
being their only, recreation. ‘While seated iq 
their cabinets, their.views extend to the extre¬ 
mities of the globe; when the}’come abroad you 
would suppose that their sphere did not exceed 
half a league in diameter. Their .chief society 
consists o^‘, their clerk.s, who constantly dine 
at the same, table. Tiiis reciprocal constraint 
hasyts iupouvoniences, but it ^produces a closer 
union betwecR the head of the, department ®rrd 
^his spibalterns, and more regulari|y in the dis¬ 
patch,of husine^. Those, howeyer, who conduct 
o%klbudwas,uuder .the eye of fpe minister arc 
not mere, clerksf, tir.ey pay rath^. be coinpar 
ed with* the principal s^etari^ in the officer 
of,pur, government. a person can bi 
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nominated-lo these places he must Inuc pre- 
■viousl} diiplajed talents in kUinc other con¬ 
fidential situation. In the office'fo> foreign af 
affairs, for iastnnee, almost alf the^j^Hficipal se¬ 
cretaries ha\e 1 attachei^‘'aV‘such to gome 
diplomatic mission, and front the ftircign -office 
they frequently arc proraottfltothe situations of 
pleiiipotciiticiricsorarabassadors. Therearcatthis 
moment .six of this description, who are the tem 
presentatives of the Spanish court with forll|^ 
jiowcrs, a^rcmarkhblc circumstance in a despotic 
monarchy,.where it has gciuTilly been suppos¬ 
ed that all places are proeVn'd bv inlrio-uc or 
favoui, and Avhich uiay, in this respect, sef\o as a 
model to more than one freep^ovcrmiient. 

I *havc frequei'tly met with'an appearance 
of distance and inci\ilit> in the Spanish offices, 
but this frequently disi^uiscs the ii-.o^t ohlic*;- 
ing dispositions : they are accessible at ail 
times to equity and Justiee, and whatever may 
be said to the contrary, 1 have rCa’srtn to be- 
lieic that iforrliplion is as rare Wi them as^dis- 
cretion is coWmon. 

,, I may that there are few countries 

* Where the agents of government, with sonic ex 
ceptions, better deserve the confid^ni*^ of their 
superiors, or have a stronger claim'to the 
esteem of those' with whdm they lra\e busi 
ness to transact. Theyarc not all eqmillv <100- 
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descending and easy of access; their decisions 
are seldom hastily giren^ but examples are 
scarcely to be found where they have acted from 
malevolence, or llave been inaccessible to rea* 
lOB. 
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Dirersmts of the Spanish Court.. Gallery of 
p.itures. Looldng-glasf manufactory. HutUing 
partici^ Convent of Pavlnr. 

In the article of diversions, the residences of 
the Spanish court (Sitios)' tfTord a very scanty 
supply. There are no theatrical amusements, 
no public ganvesC no grand assemblies, except 
on gala days; th(;y are. also peopled only by re¬ 
tainers of the court, who^e attendance is requir¬ 
ed by their official .situations, except during the 
gay season of the ro\ al excursions to Arai{juez. 
The palace of S<. lidefonso is almost entirely 
de.sokte; and the society of the royal person¬ 
ages is chiefly confined to the circle of their do¬ 
mestic officers. During thaj period when the 
queen w’as princess of Asturias, she passed the 
whole of her time, with the exception of a few 
hours alloled for excursions abroad, in the in- 
terior of the palace, y^herc she enjoyed no other 
amusement than ednversation, which* she knew 
how to enliven ; and music, of which shc^was 
passionately fond. Her coi^ort iicicr once quit- 
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(cd her apartment except to accompany lug 
royal fatjicr to the cliace', which frequently oc¬ 
curred twice a day. Since their accession to 
tlie throne^ no jatotcrial cha!i»:e has taken 
place in the dulluia^rmity of their lives. They 
h£^ve only relaxed, in gome measure, the severe 
discipline of etiquette. Sometimes they cotule- 
scend to honour the entertainments given h v the 
Spanish grandees with their presence; but tiny 
seldom or never repair to any public spectacle, 
not even to the bull fights. During his father’s 
life-tirac, the king \vas a patron of the fine arts, 
having made a choice collection of good pictures 
by different masters, besides one of the most 
costly and superb galleries in Europe, which 
Avas bequeathed to him as a legacy. It is assert¬ 
ed that this Spanish treasury of the fine arts is 
second to none except tliose of France and of the 
Elector of Ravaiia, It is chiefly deposited in the 
Escurial aqd and at Madiid. Many pictures 
were formerly to be found in the palace of St. 
Ildcfonso, b'ut recently the palace at Madrid and 
Aranjuez havd been enriched with its spoils, 
b^oough, however, are remaining td arrest the 
emriog^y of an amateur for a few hours. 

[ ^n the first,antichamber adjoining to the roy al 
gipartmentg you traverse a sort of historical 
gallery. Adhere yo*u behold a superb portrait of 
iLowis 'XI\ . by Iligaud, one of Louis XY. in 
bis infancy, arovlior of the regent duke de Yen- 
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being indill^^lliusions in mythology; and aUi> 
(vro of,tbe illicit amours of Jupiter, a Led^,, and 
a Cyjyaym ^jteljaff^ ing without any mistrust the 
taiCiviUtfl^H^Htee figure the god bad assum-, 
^ antiquity which more 
itfspecialiy admiration of a connois^ 

are the yotllg'fSittn carrying a kid, and the 
of Castdr i^’d Pollux# 4 wo original master¬ 
pieces, in a state of pc^ fi |^|reserVation, copies 
of which m:e every where ^Wfound by the side of 
tbeVcnusdeMedicis, and ofti^|||pollo Belvidere. 
‘On<f of, the- apaSrtments of th^ ^#ery which we 
tfaversed is'a-'spacious hali, ’dliere the finest 
marbler of Spain seeps to vie with those produc¬ 
tions which antiottiiy h:^ transihitted td us; hut 
notwithstanding olillBir modern splendor, “they 
Ohly serve as i% foU to render the superiority of 
the latter still mote manifest. A small corridor 
ndjointng to this gallery contains a confused as¬ 
semblage^ curiosities, which the gallery was 
not capa}Cio|i^ enou^ to contain. Here you be¬ 
hold Eg^Can Statues,' fragmenis of columns, 
liefs, hosts^sand other aidi^hes# mouldet-^ 
‘ ^the dusf, consigned a prpy l^’inatchi,’’ iti® 
the ravages ^ fitnd. ^ 
ilIVnvijrettS'of tWd Jialace ef Hdefonso, 
ivHy of the mooerch has Ic^^very con- 
18 since the 3 ^jj!®l,t-in making im- 
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^‘The count de Flo- 


Bda Blanca, a man en^eii for liit henCvplehce 
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hind knowledge, was much cdSlSlfrlied to behotd 


a number of women and cMmS# wandering* 
about the district of St. Il«l ^ij|||g^ Hltout ttny 
regular occupation, and asociety. 
In order to fomish thdki |||P^Hppli^yineilt) he 
instantly fonce \ed a plan^^i#i^molBhi8g a liiMsn 
manufar tory. In the ewiy^art of 1781 no vesi 
tigos of this manu&ctory^Were visible; but SH^ 
the sunimer of instance of dispatch un¬ 

heard of in SpwtoiJ^lhefh‘ were upwmds of twenty 
looms employeli' two great Inacbfcoes* for 
pressing the linen. An able manu¬ 

facturer, whp had the direction' of a'considerable 
estahUshmeUt at Leon, was invited,to St. Ilde- 
fdnso, since which time the manufactory has ad¬ 
vanced rajtidly towards peti^loh’ , 

Near this rising manufactory,ftnr ai tides of ne¬ 
cessity, there is one of luxury," begun in the 
reign of Philip V. This is a manufactory of 
looking-glasses, the only one of the kind in Spain. 
It was at first only a common glass‘inanufactoiy', 
which |tiU exists, and produces tolerably good 
‘hottieis, and white glass, whiab ii? there cut cx- 
■i^icenjely weBt. '1‘liiswas merely* prelM^|i&^*(a 
Wre splendid undertaking. Tfie 
of lookingf-glasses ,at Sfi Itdiefopsois ope of 
first establishments in its kinid. If was begun 
1*^28 by a native and'wa?'bf^|p|| 

to higher perfectii^ifsfwtti© reign of Fer^ftujd 
VI. by Sivejrt, a FrenOhmau. For more than 

p2 
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thirty years "past, looking-glasses of all dimen¬ 
sions have fe^n run here; they are perhaps 
inferior in and poh'-h to those of Ve 

nice and no coimity, till lately. 


ever produi^d'ic^laf l^eh inagnilude. In 1782 
1 saw one cast which was one hundred and thirty 
inches by sixty-five. The enormous plate of brass 
destined for the reception of the liquid matter 
weighs nineteen thousand hundred pounds, 
and the cylindrical roller superadded to this, to 
dilate and smoothen the same, weighs twelve 
hundred. In the spacious and elegtmt building 
appsopriated to this operatibn, of which the 
whole process is worthy of an accurate detail, 
there are two other j^lates of a size somewhat in¬ 
ferior, and twenty ovens into which the glasses, 
still red-hot, ajfe' conveyed, whei-e they remain 
hermetically inclosed for the space of fifteen to 
twenty-five days, until they gradually copl. AH 
those that are,cracked, or have any imperfections, 
arc cut'forlooking-glasSes, fof panes of windows, 
or grasses for carriages. The maintenance of this 
Mtablishment ;s ^nded with a very great ex* 
^mtee to the kitsg. I have calculated, that4f 
^^ttvpuld form a just estimate of the cost of (be 
glasses'which are in a sound and peifcct 
Condition, making allowaV^ for the general ex- 
Ipenees of the establuhm»o#, and the average 
es, (iuie are s< me wMdB Would come to up- 
ds of 160.000 leah 
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In a long gallery adjoining to the manufactory 
they are ground, by a manual operation, ^hich 
consists in ruDbing them agaui|jfj|feh other, put¬ 
ting between them water iQOre or less 

fine, acconting to the prij^wof the'operation. 
The upper plate of glass* yrhich is in'a‘•tale-of 
pcr[)etiiat motion, whilst that uiKlerneatii remains 
iimnoveable, is much sooner ground, insomuch 
that five of the fonpef ate reduo<>d to a requisite 

^ y 

thickness before one of the lower glasses. Tlus 
is a tedious and monotonous process, for one 
single glaM. frequently furnishes orfe workman 
with employment for the space of two months, 

When they aje Mifficiently ground* on both 
sides, eight or ten days are employed in polishing 
the*glasse8 on both sides also, in the following 
manner: when they are of a first rate si/e this 
js performed by the hand in the same workshop; 
Those of a middling size arc couveved to a ma¬ 
chine,* in which thirty polishers are set in nioiion 
by water; they are a kin^ of square boxes |)laced 
perpendicularly over the glass, and covcrr^l un¬ 
derneath with a smooth felt, ooutaining internally 
n plate of lead, and impeded in a horizobtaf di¬ 
rection by a wooden handle which is attached to., 
tliera. The glass is first rubbed h>the hand vrii!®** 
emery, which is turaished.by a quarry in tfe® 
vicinity of Toledo." Tliis emery is divided into 
three sorts; theicoatseft is first used, thers the 
middling sort, and lastly the finest; after this, 
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the glass is covered with a reddish earth {alma- 
gro) aud placed under the polishing n.,ichine. 

An rvperinsijsi^^s made to iotroducc mecha¬ 
nical powers An manual labour 

in grinding the glassi For this purpose, ma¬ 
chines were eoiivcjed from I'rance to St. Ildc- 
fonso; but the directors of the establi'-hmeut per¬ 
ceiving that method^ although more expen- 
sivoj was not mm h more expeditious than the 
<‘ld oucj abandoned it altogether. 

The glasses being giound and polished by this 
process, arc finally conveyed to Madfid‘to be cut. 
I'lie king keeps the tun i to di'corate his apart- 
mi'iits; of others he makes presents to the dourts 
1 jod iiitiiiialoly connected with that of Spain, In 
1782 ('limits, m. sent to Naples .some of them, 
which measured onehu'ndred and thirteen inched 
by fifiy-i’oiH Some time afterwards, he added 
fil'tciii of the same dimensions to other presents 
wliuh he sent to the Ottoman Porte. ' 

The produce of the manufactory at St. Ilde- 
foiiso' is sold ibi'tlie king’s account at Madrid and 
in the provinces. In vain, in order to insure a 
sale for the produce of this manufactory, has he 
prohibited the importation of foreign glasses of 
eyery descriptidu, within the distance of twenty 
leagues. ,Tlut we Inay easily suppose that the 
prolhs^,he derives fro?n his splendid manufactory 
ire far fiom being adequate to the expences of 
.uch a cciisiclcrable establishment* which, with 
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theexcppiion (if wood,* is so far from llic raw 
, materials whicli it consumes, being in the inte¬ 
rior of the country, iuthe midst^-of^^pUntaiiis, at 
a great distance fi oin canals anii4^||M^lc rivc'rs ; 
consequently it n;a;, be regdwil®'^'* nue of those 
ruiaou- wliiiTis of princes ii»nich, while they add 
t'ji the splendor of the sovereign, impoverish the 
^ul)jcct. 

ithin a quarter of a league of this palace 
runs a little river, the Eresma, which allbrdcd 
Charles III. one of his favourite diversions, that 
of fishing.. Having found its banks rugged and 
w inding, he caused them to’bc levelled and pav¬ 
ed ; 15 some places^ where the nature^ of the 
ground appeared to require it, steps of stone 
or tfirf are introduced. This large rivulet i> 
immured between two ridges of i-k'vs, piled 
above each other in the most roasantie manner 
Its limpid waters sometimes dash with hoaise 
murmurs against the rocks, and sometimes fall 
ill gentle cascades, or form small basins for tiout, 
which are very plentiful here. In some parts, 
little meadows intervene belvceil the river and 
the nlantations of hohn-oaks, with which this 


“ Th-y are, however, obliged to go evei^^ear to a greater 
disUncL itj qneit of wood; aiid although it is piotund in fo¬ 
rests belongiiit' to his majesty, the carriage oi cai.Ji tart-load 
costs from loit)-tour to fifty-four reals; and (In oianufactory 
of St. fldelonso consumes annuaU) two hundred thousand (arw 
loads. 
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thbtrict abounds. In others, tuficrl shrubs are 
seen upon the tops of the rocks, or o\eiliang their < 
sides, 

During of Chr-rles III. the court 

yfSik accustooii^W^^'year to adii^ht the peace¬ 
ful naiads of the Eresaia with the tuimilt of a 
general dcex-h'intiog. The rendezvous vxas 
about a league from the pala^. Some da\spie- 
vious to this dixersion, a ntiniber of peasants 
stationed iu the woods and upon the neighbour¬ 
ing hills, drove before tlicoi the games with vtliieh 
they abounded. The enclosure ii| Vi^ich the deer 
were coufioed was contracted by dc grees until the 
time for the dixersuiii aiaxcd. It was atrui^, 
amusing spectacle to behold the deer running 
along in small herds on all sides, thep suddenly 
reticatmg again, when they beheld this danger 
whicli awaited thern; then facing about and 
endeaiouiing to brave the running fire of inus- 
quetry ; but being seized with a sudden panic, 
and btiflled in all their attempts, at length rushing 
into Jho fatal defile, where the king and the in¬ 
fants were ])lad(cd.iu ambush Their agility then 
ifhecame their only resource. Out of several thou- 
i^iods which.CTOwded into this defile, about oue 
^^t^tred gencfally fell victims to theit temerity : 
uOpie^dvepped down dead upon the Spot, others 
morkhy v'toupded fled to the thickets to expire 
unt|li then shelter. Their bodies, yet palpitatio'g, 
yt^re brought forward, and laid in rows upon the' 
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i^leld of baOlo With a cruel sort of scif-cora- 
i placenc}, ’whiv li \a ould make a philosopher blush, 
but is \('n cx< usable in sportsnm, they av ere 
counted over ami oAcr ap:aia ^^|^ V|i^le (ouit 
and foiei£;n amba >'<ulors in'tniS diver¬ 

sion, A 'ucli oa'* repeated towards the roiicliisioii 
of every visit to the Escurial. In 1782, the king 
gave one of these i^haccs in honour of the t ont 
d Aifois and the duittt de Bourbon, on thoir rc- 
ti:< 11 ftom Gibraltar. Possibly they might have 
desued a less wy Victory, being actustomed to 
run downth^i^mid animals, but not to slaugh¬ 
ter them in cold blood , but the forests at Oom- 
ptegQQ and FouUunebleau had 'never j^lTorded 
them such a magiii/iecnt sptttrde of fleet herds, 
filing ofl’ by thousands before them 

Under his present maj''sly tlie«c dner''!ons 
h i\e not been periodical as formeih, but .ire be¬ 
come much more frequent, thloir professed object 
being to drdroy those numerous lieuis of deer 
which infest the country adjacent to the loyal 
domains. In the very first year of lus reign, 
Charles IV, destroved aboves two thousand of 
these animals, by decoying them within the range 
of batteries charged with grape-shot, and I ob¬ 
served in 1792 and 179.1 that this.salutary plant 
had been effectually executed in the environs of 
his palaces 

There is likewise another district in the vicipity 
of St. Ildefonso, whither the late king of Spam 
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used once a year to carry those alarms whith ac¬ 
company the noisy pleasures (»!' spodsmen, I 
mean the environs of Paular, a moiuistory of 
Carthusians, at the fooi and on the op¬ 

posite side oftn^^K^i^ mounlauis which o\er- 
Jook the palace of Si^ldefonso. Paular, one of 
the most wealthy convents in Spain, famous for 
its fine wool, stands in a 49 hghtful valley, ir 
rigaled by a large rivulet, which gently glides 
through groves and vast mea4o'ws. This stream 
drives a paper-mill, /the noi^ of which, is the 
only sound that interrupts the so^unn tranquillity 
of the district. A Ficnchman superintends this 
manufartor) for the benefit of the Carthysians, 
and in this remote corner seems to have forgot¬ 
ten both his country and his native language. 

There is nothing remarkable in the Carthu'-iaa 
monastei > of Paular, except a large cloister, iu 
wliifh Vine,nt Carducho, a cehhiated Spanish 
painter, ius delineated the principal events in 
the life of St. Bruno 

1 jaunot com hide mv observations on St. Ilde- 
fonso, without lahiug nelncof the palace of 
Riofrio, which is three leagues distant from it.' 
Charles III. visited this place once a year in oider 
to amuse hiingelf with the diversion of hunting, 
in his own way, that is, without Stirling, the 
r iiecr.vvhicb peaceably waiuleicd all the' 
the )ear iu the adjacent woods. The 
if Il.ofrio IS situated in a sandy desert, on 
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which account the strange predUectlon of Queen 
ffcabdla foi t'ti- pldic appears absolutely incom- 
prclien'.ible Sin' v\as the foundeJ? palace, 

whcrc'die iiitendi J to pass th^|)<^pder of her 
da\That it might rccal b)>|Miacmory the new 
palace uf Madiul, in which neither she nor her 
husband had the good fortune to reside e\en one 
sin<;le day, she caused it to be built upon the 
sime plan, but on k smaller scale. The acccs* 
Sion of her son Charles III. caused her to relinquish 
hci scheme of retirement, and before it was 
tinishcd, the pakee of Riofrio was abandoncif 
for cTer 
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PaiPTER \]] 

Momslay of the Escurial. Pictures. Paniheon 
J'hu irons of the Escurial. 


Let us now quit St. Ildei^aso and proscculo 
our journey towards the Escuria!. About three 
quartei's of a’leaguc'from St. Il(k%nso, jou cross 
the Eresma by a &tonc bridge, an4 arrive at Bal- 
sain, ^ vilha 5 ge situated in a hollow, sorrottnded 
b> thick y^jE^ds. The ^ipanish monarchsthad for¬ 
merly a hunting seat here, which was visited oc¬ 
casionally by Philip V., and where he first cqp- 
ceived the idea, of building the palace of St. Ilde- 
fonso in this wild country, winch was congenial 
with his ta'te for solitude and hunting- The 
French ambassador resided at this old castle be¬ 
fore the king built a house for his accommodation 
in the villagc'ol itt. Ilde{bnso.’)' 

' On quitting this place, you ascend for two 
leagues the rugged declivity of those lofty moun¬ 
tains which,separate,the two Castiles. The road 
1^ shaded by large pines, whose tops are fre- 
qii^ly'lost id the'fogs which rise from the bo¬ 
som of the deep" valleys. As you approach the 
.sunamit of the mountains, the atmosphere becomes 
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gradiiaVl ■ ino; o !)K ak, and when you are at lcnj»11i * 
d,rri\».d al l’ o h uf the seven cliils (los sktc 
picoy. w'un Mewed from Jit, Ildefonso, 

have th< appealaiu-c of an ia^M^^^ttlcmeut, 
anod.er ^!)lendif! h«mic atfreilBlS eye of the dc- 
uaveiid. He expatiates over the wide 
plains of New Castilcj and discerns Madrid coq- 
sidciabl} within the bounds of the horizon which 
bi Wilders h's sight. It is a diirercnt country, a 
(lure!cat soil, anoibet climate. Often leaving 
hi hmd him dense tduuds, to which the mountains 
seem to serve as bonudarits, he passes all at once 
into a serener, 'traosphert He now prosecutes 
bis journey alougia which was formerly in 
many places an ^lupt declivity, jbut since I7is5 
has been mad( more level, and then drops, rather 
than descends, from this magnificent Bclvidere, 
and having traversed the space of two leagues, 
he arrives at the town of Guadanaina, through 
winch passe-’ the great road from Pans to Ma¬ 
drid This load he crosses on his way to the 
Escurial, where the court passes the latter jiart 
of the season. 

This famous nonastcry is situate about mid-^ 
way of the ascent of the chain of mountains which 
bound Old Castile. (See PI. 1V.) Thcvchoice which 
Philip II. made of this sandy and rugged situa¬ 
tion coincides with the savage, moroseVharacter 
which history ascribes to that prince \Vc must, 
however, pay spine deference to the memory ol 
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this monarch on our approach fowards this rojai 
convent where be is staled ouy holy founder/ 
where his ^^es repose and Jiis image frequently 
recurs. known that the foundation of 

the Escurial^^^^f in consequence of a vow he 
made on the day of the battle of St. Quentin, at 
which, however, he was not present. It is also 
known that he consecrated if to St. Lawrence, 
as it happened to be the day of that saint. In 
Spanish it likewise bears the appellation of San 
Lorenzo, and every object in the Escurial re¬ 
minds you of the instrument of his martyrdom. 
You,not only behdld it on the doors, window's, 
altars, rituals, and sacerdotal ^obes, but the very 
edifice of the Escurial has liketvisc borrowed its 
figure. It is a quadrangular building, with the 
principal front to the west, behind which is a 
mountain; the opposite side, which faces Ma- 
tlrid. forms the shortened handle of a gridiron re¬ 
versed, and the four feet are represented by the 
spires of four little square towers, which rise at 
the four angles. 

I do not pretcjul, with th«'Abb4 de'Vayfac 
and Cohuenar, to present an exaggerated esti¬ 
mate of all the doors, windows, courts, &c. of 
this (lelcbrated convent. Such a prodigious pile 
has unquestionably a vejy imposing air, but it 
by no m«ins‘comes up to those ideas which its 
rejHilafioii might suggest. The architecture is 
not splendid ; it lias rather the gra^c simplicity 
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suitaWr > a convent than ti e magnificcnws 
of a mvil niaiiM 11 . The t est front is tlio 
only {K' ! win It lias an elegant,J|tertico, con- 

si?U!ig- -i' ii\u : 1 columns order, 

1) !;f sui'.k iiiio Ihe wail, ■|^^l^P^’'’side is a 

laigc door o;’noble dimehsiofis. Through this 
pv.»'’§co, yon pass into a square court, at the bot- 
i :u of which is a^hurch. This principal entry 
IS never thrown opm to Abe Spanish monarchs or 
the princes of the blood, except on two solemn 
occasions: one of these is, when they are carried 

to the Escuriai after their birth; and the other, 

* • 

when their remains are carribd out to be deposit¬ 
ed in the vault which awaits them; a strikimr 
emblem^f the gAtes of life and those of eternity. 
On this side the door of the church is ornamented 
with a fine .coionriadct which is crowned with 
colossal statues of six kln^ of Israel, which ar«^ 
poised, as it were, upon slight pedestals. 7'hesc 
six kings all had a share in;the construction or 
renovation of the temple at Jerusalem, as we 
learn from the inscriptions engraven upon the 
base of their statues. The twq in rtie middle are 
David and Solomon, to whom the sculptor has 
endeavoured to impart the likeness of.Dhkrles V. 
and Philip II. his son, so ingenious is flattery,^ 
in all ages, in accommq,dating features to its own; 
purposes. 

The south front is entirely destitute of or¬ 
naments, but there are nearly three hundred 
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vviodowiB in the four stories, reckoning; the sub- 

•> 

basement, which the incquaiifj' of the ground 
rendered nl^ssaryon tin's side. The two prin¬ 
cipal dooi^^l^Cjb form tije common cnfrance 
arc in the opP^ite front. The whole edifice is 
of hewn stone, being a species of bastard granite, 
embrowned hj time, which gives an air of s^cm- 
nitj? to this monument of architecture. 

The quarry from which itvwis extracted is inthc 
vicinity of the Escurial, and this circumstance 
is said to have been one ol^ the moti\es for 
choosing this Situation. It fiiraishcjd blocks of 
such dimefision^, that three stones ,,wcre sufficient 
to form the cases of the largest doors, and every 
step of the principal staircase is composed of no 
more than one of them 

M'hon the coprt does not reside at the Escu- 
rial, it is merely a prodigious convent, inhabited 
by ncaily two hundred Jeronymites. On the ar¬ 
rival of the couit this convent is metamorphosed 
into a palace. The monks arc obliged to take u[) 
their residcnee in the apartments on the south and 
west side, aiicT the principal oeijs are reserved for; 
the use of the loyal family, and their,suite. The 
monarch has his apartment mtb^ confined space 
which form^ jLhe handle of the grij^iroo. 

Philip II, se^mf to have choocu this as a pla e 
of retire Ajent|>Vhere the majesty of the sovereign 
might repose under tiie shade of altars, and be- 
apome familar with the imas;© of the arrave; and 
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hi'S succosnors, iuiifafing his humility^ are con-' 
leuf v.ith {;(!,-! ... dot residence. It conmiuni- 
frsto- i)v a sl.i.u .s,- witii and sacristy,' 

wiiC" all f’i.-; '.Ij n.ivc concIli^Jl^lMsplaytLicir 
ui:>C';>.!icrn( 

The clnu cii is in the form of a Qrecian- cros.s, 
suiinounted wj^ a dome. The whole building 
icsts upon pillars^perhaps somewhattopimwieldy, 
in tiie substance of which altars have been form¬ 
ed. Its architecture is simplp but.mjyestic. On 
the vaulted veiling of Hhe. donae, the magic pen¬ 
cil of Luca G lordano has painted in fresco se¬ 
veral siibjtuts from holy vri'it, and some sa¬ 
cred allegories.. The high altar, to which you 
asceift by a flight of twenty steps, contains three 
different orders of architecture, ranged one above 
another, in the form of, a truncated pyramid ; no 
e.xpence has been spared'in its decoration. Rich- 
ness and elegance are united in tlic tabernacle, 
Its'colurnns are of the most costly marble; the 
inlerraedialc spaces are enriched with j)aiutings 
by GanjibiiiS'o and Pell^egnoo Tihaldi- 

th^'i'whOre has somclli?ng diminutiye in its 
appeaphye,; ,which forrasK a contrast with the 
majcsli| . pf'the edifice. Oh tire' contrary,- the 
two mohumiinis ei ecl.';d here^yi^: reai'.y''bieadti- 
fufl ; tiiey perfectly •corre«tpohd*, with the # first 
order, which cojisists of Doric, column.^ 

On one side is thhl'of iTha.les'V. , o!i yte a)t!ief 
Philip II. Thes;; too monaithirare 
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presented in the attitude of kneoliDp; and paring 
their to the King of kings. Tliey 

occdpy’ihe fi^part of a sort of chamber, M hicli 
open^ to'wards^^ttliar, and is lined in the inside 
■with black mar!^. Th^e two inonumcnts com¬ 
bine at once the properties of natagnificence and 
solemnity. On beholding thesis a species of re-' 
Hgious awe insensibly steals ^ptn you, suggest¬ 
ing to you the vanity of worhUy greatness, and 
: the abyss in ■which it is sooner ©r latet over¬ 
whelmed. These reflcctfons haVe Jlfll ^atcr 
weight, wheni applied to_ two thdiiaTchs, who 
durg[tg their lifetime harassed the universe with 
projects of ambition, and arc now. consigned to 
everlasting repose, by the only law whosAnan- 
dates they could not disobey. 

The two aH;ars;^j<»iiing to the high altar, are 
those of the Anuuneiation and St.Jerorae, which 
have beauties of a different kind, which can be 
relished only by devotees and goldsmiths. ■ Two 
■ large doors, upoh which are twoindiiferent paint¬ 
ings bj Lucas Cambiaso, expose tOh-thfi dazzled 
eye aU iihmeuse quantity of relicsjf.propwved in 
silver and vefmUion, audii^dh<^ with 
;|fi^i^''itoaes.,, .Ypu^t^e likewi8o'i^^h^:i large 
^’l^wrcncc ©Laolid' siUer, on ffio, 
whidi arc s^^^. the speilg of that mar:^r, 
which iiis dudpfea^ doubtless saved from jthe 
flam<!rs.;^ 

'church likewise contains some good 
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p.i.iitin^'s bv arlisis of the second oider; but ia 
ihc t\u) '•aoH'tir.. the chef d'acuvres of painling 
aic Cl. '•.!,>(! Soi.’ctiicr iu such profusion as to 
ft(i<,> (c tlip a ;'.>■11 me; c}»is of f^BOfeeiir? ’ In 
Jli* iiist, Miiuli ib not -well l!gbte4, there arc 
ihu( by PaUi Veronese, one by Titian, two-by 
rnifoict one |)y Bubetis, and one by Spagno- 
letto. Thepliacipal sacristy eontaius a much 
gicafer number, and would ..alone suffice to give 
till' Kscurial the rcpulatiou wliicB it enjots, 1 
shall only<|ii^tion such paintings as attract the 
attention’of.spectalois less aetiuftonitil to judge 
of the prodactious of ait. The mo>it stiiking of 
all is* the paiutjiig of the altar by Claude Coello, 
a Portuguese,* it lej’rescnlb a srcnc which took 
place iu this same sieribl). Chailes Jl., accom¬ 
panied by the nobles of his court, is represented 
kneeling before the Holy Siacrament wbicb is 
held by the prior of the Jtaonasler\ ; he comes to 
make rejiaration for the profanation of a host, 
mangled by impious bands, and avenged by a 
miracle. UnqiK'stiouably there are bet(cr»paint- 
ings ia the Eseiinal, but there is not ofic which 
makes 4'deeper impression on vulgar migds. 
True coa)pi«ieurs, and those who fiave a predi*: 
lection fW great name-', will giya a preference to 
a line Virgin by Guido, to two'pities l>y Van¬ 
dyke, one the'Woman taken da Adultery, the 
other St. Jerome naked to the middle, and frri( • 
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iug as ,from the dictation of an Angel, \viio?s 
freshness of complexion produce^ the most agree¬ 
able contrast Jrith the sallow hue of the aged 
sahitv: 

There isa'^'ery large painting bj Tintorel, in 
which the artist luis given full scope to the ec ¬ 
centricity of his imagination, in represcntir.g 
the Lord’s Supper. 'I’licre arelikeysise an Assump¬ 
tion by Aniiibal Caracci'; several paintings by 
Titian, amohg which two are conspicuous, one 
representing-St. Sebastian as larg^ as life; the 
other, Jesus Glirist ipterrogatpd by*a*doctor of 
the law ; three by ■ Raphael, ’.one called ilie 
JVflrt, oil account of its superior cxcellenrfe, re¬ 
presents a Holy Fanhly, in which;there is a 
grace,a^ justness of expression, and a correctness 
of design .pWiiHir to this great master; and a 
Visitation, in which the modesty of the V^irgin, 
and hpr eihbarrassment on appearing before Eli¬ 
zabeth, with the, unexpected arid evident sym()- 
toms of her pregnaucyy are most admirably de¬ 
picted. , 

, ; Artists of inferior note have likewise furnished 
«ontribulions towards the decoration of this sa- 
cristyV ■ Wc sliali only mention two :' the Cheva- 
lier.llJaxiine 'aBd, RomaneU Thri Orsthas ex- 
hibiti® the ^hty of Ciuido’s^^forms in a painting, 
^vhtsfe.JLsd8,^0]!I^i|i bold,s a disputation with the 
; and another by Roiiianclli, representing 
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()i,? \’ir;riii ill a sitling attitudo, caros'od bj the 
■nfdi'.i .fosiis artd Joliii the Baptist, possesses all 
the MUfiiiy aiu' .'iiace of Albano’s pencil. 

1 ‘ !r:iy b(; li .agoied, whhout fffeiqg cxprcsslv 
Hi J, !h;d tins sacristy,]in huge 
oia\'\>!s, tha most costly saccrdothl ornameiils, 

< handeliers, sacred vessels, &c. which evince the 
m iguiliceacii^^thfflr than the piety of the Spa¬ 
nish mmiarchsil''^' 

The same may be said conceruing the Pan- 
iheon, tli^r sepulchre, to which you de$6ruid by 
a door, i# the jjassage conducting from the 
church £o the sacristy. .The staircase leading 
into the Paitt^icon is entirely covered with mar¬ 
ble, as is'alsotliiU I'uiiding itself. It Is divided 
int .0 several chan-ibcj , cadi of which is appro¬ 
priated to some parliciilar purposei One is 
railed Podrideroj or thb pladfe'of putrefaction. 
Here The bodies of kings and their families 
' are consigned to the first ravages of corruption. 
In another are deposited the bodies of all the 
Spanish princes and' princesses who have not 
ascended;the throne. I4i this aiigust andwelan- 
choly .isSemblagc, the renia*ins of the Duke de 
Vendtrifie 'aire deposited, as were those 
de Turetme iat St. Denis.. T have ascertained'Afili* 
fact by'^d'obsulting the regist^y^fl^c niouas^y, 
which, rncutions the arrivaFpfJl^i^ corpse oil the 
9th September, 1^713^ 

' The real 1 authebn'is excIuHvcly con^alcd as. 
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♦helastas^’hinrforfhp kiug^ and ({nccn> of Sp d.. 
a dim light illumines this (hilli-tg K'n}<a<i‘' 
The deficiency^of light is ‘-upphod a suputi 
lustfo iuspended fioin the cupoi.i, %\lu'J' o <> 11 ' 
lighted up on ifXtraordinary occa'-ions, l-i.t 1-1 
ncrallj a torch assists the inqiiisiti\c travcllei m 
.exploring this dunlb and motionless assnnbl. ot 
sovereigns. By its A\avering light j«u tliH.iM 
opposite,to the principal entry,'«» altar and a 
crucifix of black maihlc, on a pediment of poi- 
phyrv. Tlic whole is in a style of mournful 
magnificence. The cases \vhi,ch cowtaiii the 
corpses of the kings and (pioens, are arranged on 
each side of the altar in three ro'-'s, one over 
another, in difTcrent coiiipartiUMr.s fo’rmcd by 
'tine fluted pilasters of raaihle Tliese cases ere 
of bronze, of a simple }cl noble figure. .Several 
o/them, still empty, arc ready to open and receive 
their deposits. A salutary yet awful lesson 
which kings have not refused to receive from 
the bold designs of amalilc architect. 

Philip II. rcppscs in the highest tomb of the 
first difision. If was this prince who laid the 
foundation of the Pantheon, but it wits not eom- 
Jlle^.Until the reign of Philip IV. It has only 
a leceptdcle to three sovereigns of the 
pMmiboil,* the young kmg Lotus I. who 
ided the’^firotte th lilM, aftd died the same 
; Queen AiU&iid„ consort of t:;iiarles III. and 
IcS’IU, hiinseif. Philip V. and his consort 
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ai< iii(oiri‘«l at llJcfonso ; Ferdinand VT and 
♦i) ((ii IIiii)-ii i at Madrid, m a cou^ent \\lncb 
i' d.d 

'i. icUoAi >; \\(11 known line, cannot be ap- 
pliLt* loM .■, t HI, !c of death : 

I t(K , 11 , imi I titid tuut, C)l of! ttlld hs WIH.s. 

The ravages of time, aided bv ibe damps, IniM 
not '.pari d tlic solid marble. This furni'ltos 
Us M ith a twofold les .on on the frailty of man, how 
exalted soever his condition inu^ be, and the pe¬ 
rishable nature of his works, which, in his prulb, 
be woultl fain stamp with the image of immor¬ 
tality. 

The choir .)f. the monks of the'Eli urial, is 
abp\ e the great dooi of the diurch, and opposite 
to the hieh altar Fu sco paintings, tlie subject 
ofwhicli relate to M Lawienee and St. Jeiome, 
deeoiate its \\ alls. The pulpit, notwithstaiidiiig 
its miwiehU dimensions, tin ns upon a pivot 
with suipiising facility. Behind the choir, a 
masterpiece of seulpture arrests jour attention. 
Jl is a Christ in marble, of the natiiial si*e, and 
exeeuted by Benvenuto Cellini, by wlidbi the 
constable dc Boiubon was killed on Ibc walls of, 
Rome. 

On either side of the choir,’l)^ins a gaHerjjr 
which runs along the two fropts of /he church, 
and communicates by four doots with the first 
story of the monastery; it is intersected by tevc- 
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raypaces between the pillars wliirli contain a part 
of tile congregation during di\iue service. Here 
I have often, been deepl} impiesscd with those 
devout sentiments with which minds the least 
vvxtj^^aticism^ aie ovcrpowciid on 
bebol^ng a mystic mple.' Thai of the Escii- 
riSh above all other.®, is apt to inspire soleiiiii me¬ 
ditations. The solidily of ti'ij? fine -inons pile, 
vihiph bOs alrciidy nourished fo^jfiliiro < t .ituries, 
and will survive its fo iniler wb<? rests within its 
walls twentv me re ; ihe memory of thi^ haughty 
jtnonacch wuo for a long time h^lJ^ived no 
other horn igp 1 ban fpn.ei 1 4I oti^on®, whose shade 
,appears,to haunt Ire gloom;) moiyrinent of his 
fear and piety'; the pounds of a hundred voices 


which p'l.he its vaults r-veiluiate the praisc§ of 
the iitcrnal: all tin's imliues a solemnity o( 
soul and a melanriftily which ^0 far more pleasing 
ihau the idh dissipations of the woiid. 

Wemust now lake a survey of the other beau¬ 
ties contained within the monastery of the Escu- 
rial. On quitting the gallery, which runs alon^ 
,two sides of thc^churcll, you traverse a long cor* 
JOTj^'called the Aall of Battles, because some 
^"^''’Old Spanish combats with ihe Moors are 
^ted in fresco. GoodJud^i|l'e accus- 
to aditt^nOj^ natural delinea^Oti of the 
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" .(1 (li( ir m.'iutKnt pioportions, TLo frcbCO 
] 1 ). I '' {.f tin 1 '\\ i <' “i ha\'' p n ^ u a 
’ 1 f S' •' '* i I '''I i ) debi \i i'll,' 

* fit ’ tut I , iiotw(i)dtlcfjdcd to, aiid 
. ^ ' iiitu ' t!,a k|i(‘ct.it<« \sin*be i^isa’ppoiiil- 
I I '* it if \<iu adiniiv heads full 'off | rossioa, 
O' tlioH hr^i'* in>l vigorous loi ns of the brhuol 
o. ^Mv'ad 10)4 fiMiiiMt tlr> 

plate uuiri thtWifillPK', ip (i Je, t > beljohtilio pnn- 
tijul traits jr the life oi i nr Sa\»fi'»r iteluvateii 
in jrif;aulic figure ’> le^ hi '1* , 

The passairi toib'sniif liemlu i<»i natiow 
and daik ed' idors 'hie'ino'f o^ i )ii>, Ut Urt 
in the ai( i itNiure i the isaunaf is tint the 
pnocipal f I h^plttoed, aad < ^(« i do 

Mot.{ rod ) e a |>u, v, ', f 

The poitito ail' (! 'i.'l ‘■laitcase ..le only* 

a it weie, actide’Ual!^ disto' icd Tlieie is » 
\e''s line 'd i.or touil oii'imcuud with tAO 


jaii;*C'of luades, an u i>lt at om o simple and 
jiiajehta fn (lie centre there is a small ftnijde, 
'rvhu'h is, perhaps, the most rcgulai piece of ai- 
thilithirc to he found m t|jc B«;nii<il;1»ut it^ 


app ars have been purpose 1\ concea|<^ 
the e^es of inqu'sitive >irang‘ is ^ 

The great cloib(,i h 1 im, commii >'eah»tr*^^| 


thehalholthechaplM^ \vht.cli'% filled with 

^ ^ All. il .k. ^ C ..fykii. tWii^_i' 


lerpiecf?|| of iilt^*<'V'ei*al by 

Titian; one 

af Jac^ll^'blinging to him tll^iitQiUr 



cMbei IHf'bf^ber Joseph, a painting full 
ef»«Kpressi(^I There is also a Blessed Virgin 
St. Jerome b\ Guercino, three 
>Bnd three by Spagnolctto ; 
tlH'J^N|w|PPffoiie^U^ of Guido chdilenge 
p^tieular admiration. 

y*Hl0f'''§W#,«doi8ter belotr also comrounitiUc! 
iWrtiit^^oJj^hBrch of the oil|| ^|yy . Ilci e ai i 
thfei <^i^»aiptings by Sjiag- 

Bo}e 0 ;^''aOld'i^«by Rapho^}, oMPpsiirpasses ail 
|he Others wii^at exce{rti^n,’l[i». i&;|J|eauty and 

le 

sb 




< 




WM 


\r\ 








cf tm 

{ 

Raphael could stoop SMlifc a 
composition^ or how theex«e«tbn should bearu^ 

to irks oi compulsion^ as it ira» &|a«k 

di( tat'‘(i to him. If bis 

(!i''»ust I by a to 

lie I of j, less Refined geujiuSi what i»»st bi!#mo 
OI the lules of a< yi p 

Another ad|||^Hpi^O!>itii^ 
donna del 

an, whil^ willilh 

fettory of tbe 




paifitbgS:, we mm 
oike ii| partict^ir, rept-esen^|%'Si|^il^b>^^^ 
flocks; .J|itd> another by Nata^i^ 
undertlreappeJlatjon of t 

* called the iStyaa of Sp 11 n 
The priiici{ial 

to the oppti’ Wis*^, is afeo >yort^ 

The four sides of^«*'firi^e; |i|i|k<lbe«ce^(% H^e 
nted b fresco by€HWdib^i|i» 1 ihd ^^te 



t vow 
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its eiubeHish^Di; its only defcrt coim i’i I i.,'’ 
surcharged with ornament . Palu^illi.^ ocm p) 
the whole sp^c left \acant I v the h )'>].' it 
vac|l4®s^Cfeil^^ii8 ornamented h aialx ijn-- 
and ^ilgtfrcsHilS^he fcnost part colnssal. In k 
T ibaldE the preceptor of Michaf'l Angthn La- 
vigour of ltt« ^mcil, which, Lo'. 
cver> Sbmdt!ilt|;s degenerlLtl^Wi^ptrdtagvi'it 

r^s^Hlp^totUoii^. In 
itgnrcs nt’d'^gthfiic and'nlitot^o^trous. 1 
fclf^lues foiit^^^the boo&ttj^lilch are of codl.t 
Wood ap"peai:.dinil^uti\e un- 

c^<i4s3'^'|IWtingh of^iluldi. Beneath 
tb’trd are'pnitttin’gs iifi fresco by Brn'^tolomed^ar- 
dudt?/, wlii^.aUd*1b'i>C‘b\ the cnmuist.i^^be sub¬ 
jects, takeW’^foli? sacrod and profanc^iistory, 
relj^te *th the science treated of in the woiks 
Ranged ap’dhtbc Shelves ^boie them *** Thus t!u 
i6outia^l\of Nice is ^Uncaied above the books 
tftatl^' on^ thi6ol<^'; the death of \rrhiiuod(3 
atth^wdge’ef%lt 16 represented above thq|| 
relating to mat&ematiei* ^ ^ 

t '^^'i^ddtfe'W <0ie library is'fiirlSil with 

fcs. ‘ „ 

equestrian* ^atu^ 
jbljjnf solid silv%” 
prcciou^toi 

____ __ 

JNeuburg,^ 


intenq^^mb S] 


en the aheltbSj 
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’ 111 remark tlic poitraits of Charles V., and of 
(he<hut' Plullp^, Ills successors on the Spanish 
th- 0. c Let II. pause for a moini^t^wu ptease, 
NsiM. ! \sc co'itcinplale;^ porttH,of Philip 11 , 
oi luH\ cd wilh la^ich precision bj P^teja de la 
Lnu, let us notice hi# inclanr^l^ pad austere 
countcnance4 bis^orj of hU Ute (|e> 

pitted. Wi^H|^hwei'er,cawdW not to 
communicatfjtt^ujt of our to tlic 

monks who accpidpanj us; ^ Ite a 

bad recotapeoce for the cmH|i^ at 

their hands.* If a«y tiavelle|.dta 8 h^ou^ht alopg 


his uufa\ Durable unj rcssions. He will prdscptly 
be cou\ atted, that even under the monas^lic habit, 
tlie Spaniard frequently cpmcals (rue po|itepfii» 
and i^enuitu cordiality.' Por ^C ttu|H,of this 

« bbeil 11)11. 1 <au appeal to',^p..I)au«tU literati, 
Ibo «h®ted the EscUfkl' ih lt$ 3 , id order to 
uiiikeflMta^b there, atw^ ^e«e*W<^ys 
eiilcrtiS^^£the'‘monlrg, notwitlifeta 
diirereo#M^ir manners, then: 1 
above ai^fieu religion.* j 


professor at llie unli 
Csf^nja^ literaturftj« 


olden||n« 

iVat CdS 




mfrh.Tve etmchei 


F ^aqaines 
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wkfe lodging; 10 thecouveot, and all iluir wants 
nwe supplied w ith the most liberal lios{)i<ali<>. 
Ail tlte IteMfittp ef the libran were thrown 
dpen^lo iifdiiplilltld ibof spent tv^o’ months in 
examining and making extra£|| ftom all the ina- 

tbesir'curiositv The 
cisilitiftt<Aipfa^erieoBidhM^ ^^ pceasion were 
tV> ilanuscripts 

'p the ftom some 

DX*»)c<»pj^^^%tt!awi)ri, in two 

far jNsii iUMBpleting 


to his osthplki m 
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banistheil. This hail is huag iNaimd With the 
traits of Spaniards who have distiogui^ed.t}u!ffl« 
selves in science ,afid lk^atl«^ie|,y||^^e^«ludI 
more nuotiereus thaa pdrhaps 


suppose. 




you are ratiber^ 
the wrong w;a||||pik|^eir 
edge of.'lhe full-leng^-’ 

taquii«d'^|» a^» a ^ 

appean ■ •MOMwhai 9ipg^|r.; 

.Arias MoritaojiSj 

tehnth centur;;;p^h«se ithrai^ timii- 

4ttlion*to^at oKthe Ercuf^^ ^d.ari»Bged^^>f^ 
inscrihdPlii faia books after 
psobably appeared to him^liowost (HHUiopdiws 
position; tkrt^ had sulii»quen%:produced, 
his own method at tite j^aspriah Wi^chj’ foittdiei 
sake of uniformity, h^ j|p! - 

books. This eiNpla!ia^l^{^}y 
kimsicalhadapoN^ltS l«^ 
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Titian; either on account of 
5i^ ix^Uence,j)r because it represents Charles V. 

to a participation of ce¬ 
lestial' glor^P^^^P^e of 

ter^iMweltf^^ leading from the king s 

Descent 

'^f “ost sl^pi^ec^; 

another sstaH: one 

\yhicli a^group of i»^al martyrs li 
a^p^^iin a si^pli^ attitude ^tound the 
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vto this tragedy, vihich brands the memory of ita 
hoUf foiimli? with infamy 

[ should nc-.er conclude, Were I to enter into 
a niinutt' deta 1 of all the remarkable paintings 
(oiit.iined wilhin the Bscurial.' Those who de- 
Mie a more d( tailed catalogue of the curiosities 
of this monastery, may consult the description 
Cl veil by fatb^^imciies, one of the monks resi¬ 
dent here, aimAo the, work of the Abbe Ponz, 
an intelligent amateur, leeently deceased, who 
has published a tour of Spain, in seventeen 
volumes,.one of .which is wholly occupied with 
a description *ot the Escmial. What I have al¬ 
ready ^said nid,'^flice shew iny readers that it 
chiefly o^jps il^ i c))ut^iou to its collection of 
paintings? that if it were stiip|>ed of this valu- 
tfble portion of ds treasi.ies, or that if the court 
did not annually display its magniflcence here, 
it would be nothing more than a prodigious con¬ 
vent, more leinarkabic for its enormous bulk and 
► 

Md^sive proportions than the elegance and mag- 
m^cence of its decorations. Two of its sides are 
siilrted by a narrow terrace, yjhich commaMs a 
very extensive but monotonous view of th^^coi^h* 
try towariJs’Madrid. The Abbe de V^yratSaW 
Colmenitt* take very particulur^^ptfce ia^ 
raense paik.; for ftiy |>art, I M&^seea 
in tbe environs the Esclu^lAit tlwnlyV^^ ^ 
tered woo'da, fulf^f 8^11 tmidf lldtm’secfed with 
meadowy wbichlil.^fiT^ erisCD, and neonl^ 
VOL. 1 
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with deer^ llHt tfaere i« do walled enclosurei dq 
park properly so called, and nothing exhibiting 
that character of pomp and grandeur by wlu(:li 
you might be »pjiiped of your approach to a 
royal babitatioof 

From the terrace you descend by a flight of 
iteps to a garden, wbidi, is ^either large, ele¬ 
gantly laid out, nor careiNlj^ ni^|ated. At one 
end of this terrace is an__ outhAdll adjoining to 
the principal edifice, but of much more elegant 
ai'chitecture. Behind it communicates with a 
new building parallel to the principal front of 
the convent, and destined for thc’ ceeeptiunof 
the Infantas. 

This edifice, being situated the fqot olthe 
mountains, and opposite to the defiles thrQUgJi 
which the winds rush witli violence, contributeUi 
in some measure to assuage their impetuosity, 
but cannot altogether prevent their being sen¬ 
sibly felt, especially during the season wben the 
court resides at the Escurial. They are tbfi 
more troublesome as they blow in the direction CdP" 
tfaeDo 1 th&ont,<aadtweep the oblong ^ace which 
i^parates tliis wing from the habitation#, allotted, 
m ministers and part of the SiWl which 

'yott^ohlignd to cfoss in going from thfeivillage 
<9 If Vve wer| tp ci^fhe nc- 

ptrage^^indft fiot only 
wrest fobi nM|k& shgger, nay 
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attack carnages drawn ifp before the palace with 
feuch violeiifc, that they sefUetimes remote theftt 
from llicir places, and drive them to a great dis- 
taiw e 1 have not witnesseid any of these miracles 
diii iits, my differentjoWWfeys to the Escurial. It i« 
however true, tli»t tCWEBdoes frequently rage ir 
.a passage called h&ff/a leading from the village to 
the rojat emtiiefld. Ill order to render it less in¬ 
convenient Iw fodt passengers, a subterraneou! 
corridor has been introduced anderneath, vault¬ 
ed with hewn stone, which is called /a Mem, 
where tr%vetlers'golng to, or returning from the 
palace, may ^idrdefiance fo the fury of the ele- 
ment^, and lau^ at t^^last of Boreas^howling 
over theif beads. It was first projected by Don 
Jayme Massones, a Hpamsb grandee who was 
ambassador in b’raiice, and had been at the con¬ 
gress of Aix-Ia-C’hapelle, and has acquired him 
a species of c(lebiit) at a cheap rate. 

The situation of the Escutial render the cir- 
'^eamjaeBWt walks very ragged; you may wander 
' however with pleasure in a valley between the 
south front and a motmtaiiv whmh priyecta its 
steep and woody peak. The unejwft' 
brings new prospects before you 
and ae« 5 eieratp 3 the fell of sevn^^^ynfrta 
Rieandef throng tlie,£rid|eS'. A geOtle 

distant rustling^ of 

trees, ^ated winds, and the toffipfi:' 
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of deer, which during their rutting time arc rest¬ 
less, and continually roving about beneath tlici/t 
shades. This valley is continued by a gradual 
descent from the Ca^n of the Infant Don Ga¬ 
briel, to that which the pre^nt monarch caused to 
be built when he was prince of Asturias. These 
two little villas have been fitted up internally in 
a st}lc of splendour, which their simple outside 
does not teach us to expect. That called the 
prince’s contains the choicest and most finished 
productions of the art of the statuary, gilder, and 
cabinet-maker. Charles IV. had likewise formed 


there a vast collection t)f painting^i, nfany of which 
both on account of their )ssubjec^4nd their mag¬ 
nitude are certainly raispldced’ju this pretty re¬ 
treat. Such, for h»stance, are the large heads of 
the apostles, the grave ma'-ler-pieccs of Spagiio- 
Ictto, whose pencil seems to Jia\e been dedicated 
exclusively to penitentiary subjects. This dimi¬ 
nutive palace would have beeu inoie suitably em¬ 
bellished had-it retained only some beautiful land¬ 
scapes, some copies in miniature of the best pic¬ 
tures at Madrid, an4 two sea-pieces by Veniet, of 
which Lewis XV I. made a present to the prince 


of who had expressed a vrish to pos- 

onpof tlic performances of that great 
j|^t has likew ise embellishted with 
his ptthpels of a ctihiuet, the dimen¬ 

sions o!^ wh|^@®fe sent him, Ijy'the prince. All 
|h|'g^u)gb of the un- 
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rivalled talents of this painter^ and those who do 
#)ot know that they were ordered in 1783, will 
fake fl n ni for the productionsipf his best time. 

The villa of the Infant Don Oabriel, who be- 
fjueathed it to lus brother, Don Antonio, is 
gi eutly inferior in'size and decorations to the for¬ 
mer. You likewise observe here, what you 
would'admirpi^re in another place, several clief 
d'ceuvres of the ^ave» Spagnoletto, especially a 
St. Peter, replete with truth and expression; but 
you are chiefly delighted with two enchanting 
heads, full of gtacc and sweetness, the one by 
Correggio, other W Murillo. The Infant 
Don* Gabriel, .^ho co;nbined the knowledge of 
a critic with the zeal of an amateur, who not 
onl^ patronized but also himi^lf cultivated the 
.arts, furnished one of the cabinets of his little 
mansion with drawings by the greatest masters. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Palacf at Madrid. Bum Mctirv. Sketch of the 
three last Beigns. Walk on the Prado. Bo- 
tmical Garden- CaUmt qf Natural History, 
Academy oJJhe Fine Arts. Flam Mayor, 

We mus>t DOW take leave of the moiintainsj the 
roeksj aod bolcDui beauties of the Efcuiiak iu 
order to prosecute our j,>urney tosMidrid, aloug; 
aq excellent read which jsasbes tlyougjh the rqost 
sandy region that is to be fouTIti in Europe. As 
you descend the hi|k on which the monastery is 
situated) you cross a small forest of ash-trees 
f/mneruj which exhibits seieial charming points 
of view. During the reign of Charles III., you 
were gratified with the spectacle of oxen, horses, 
and vast herds of deer grazing together on this 
spot, without being alarmed by the latiling oil^ 
carria^s. The plan adopted by Charles IV. 
has dinunisbed theii numbeis, and rendered'them 
|ndf^ iimid. In crossing the forest, you have a 
j^liipi^'of some ponds, through the trem which 
an {.n^ellSli niect Farther on* a solitary 
dwfetlio^^|a^,hn asjfrlllim to tra’^er# who haie 
lost the^vi&y^^it ii-a farmfhoase, belonging to 
E8C«ria|i;-J^||piSlt,0pulence, not- 
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Withbfandin" their politenfcS9, is, methidki, 
al no'tl a Mibjcct of envy. A calculation dratrh 
fiom authentic soutces, eUinriates their annual 
rc\ c nucs at seven hundred thUusand livres. 

t)n leaving this forest, you sefe nO more trees 
till }ou approach the Man^anares. This smstU 
liver runs at soide distaftte under the heights on 
which Madrid it situated ; it is almost shallow 
enough in all parts tur he forded by carriages. 
It has, however, two large bridges, one at Se¬ 
govia, and the other at Toledo. It wias jocose¬ 
ly observed, concerning the first built by Phi¬ 
lip II., that ^<hiis fine IvJi'dge wanted nothing 
but * river. Uv'wcve both epigram ,and pa¬ 
negyric are mi<'place*d here. These dispfo- 

poitloned bridges octui frequently in 

Spain, and may be accounted for in a vefy ra¬ 
tional manner. Spam is intersected Hi alnmst 
every direction by langes of mountains, t^e 
lUinmits of which, notwithstanding the heat of the 
tdimate, arc frequently covered with snow. The 
brooks and rivcis running doWn^thdf sid^, are 
gencially vety shallow on aCcbuiitof the fitequent 
irought in the provinces through they 

pass, but when swolu by copfdut mafia, or 
a sudden melting of the supwa, l^de are fitfip*' 

liderahiy finlar^qd, be(%u$e<t|ifi|t’4^fh a shftUfi#/ 
ind they fiiyry &n^ with tl^'d 
sF sand. In the* difiiifiiiefia^ fif «the 

bridges, theart^^iif l^^efiqmequefitlyll^il^., 
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for such emergencies, although tlic) arc not fie^ 
quent. Their solid construction is meant ito 
withstand a sudden swell of the ri\rr. and tlioir 
’S'‘ iitl\ disproportionate length to ol),i.i<( the 
incoa\cnience which might arise ftoni an inun¬ 
dation. \\c ought not to tax whole nations 
with folly, because we cannot, at first ‘ij-lit, dis¬ 
cover the reasons of certain custonas or regu¬ 
lations. . 

Madrid has a good appearance, when ap¬ 
proached on the side of the Escuria|. (Scepl.V.) 
After ha^'ng passed the Man^anares, we prose¬ 
cute our journey out a fine /oa<t planted with 
trees, which leads to Prtido, ajlToyal seat within 
two leagues of Madrid, tviTeFe the court usually 
resided two or three monihs during the reign of 
Charles III. but which is now onli visited by 
his sucocssor at staled times for the convenience 
. df hunting in the woods wdiicli encoinp.ass th^^ 
gloomy palace. The road runs for some time 
along the banks of the Man^anarcs, and on.^O. 
opposite shore you behold la Casa (hi Campo, an ' 
ancient villa of the Spanish monarchs, w hich has 
been rather neglected by the present dynasty. 

‘ l^egate of San Vicente, which forms the en- 
t|(apce onthis^ide, is new, and built in a good 
"ItoR itdvajnce afterwards by 4 «teep ascent 
palace, which stands detached 
pgon anVmindUce, withont a terrace, a park, or 
^rden, and bears a. grei^cr JWi^blanGe to a ci- 
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fuflt'I. ilian to the habitation of one of the most 
poMertiil inonar^.hs in the Universe. But, on a 
> tMici ir\e}, >ouv opinion of this palace will be 
p,i< < t iiiang;od. It is of a square form; spacious 
po. IV os cue'iii.pasb the inner court. Theofficesand 
apartments assigned to the principal persons at¬ 
tached to the court, ocpiipj the ground floor. 

ou ascend by an elegant marble stair-case, the 
balustrade of which is highly ornamented. The 
royal apartments arc of the most magnificent di¬ 
mensions. The hall in which the throne is 
placed, denominated el saZow d'e los reijnos, ex¬ 
tort? admiration 'even frojli’ those who have seen 
the gnllery at \ 'rbaillc* Tiepolo, a Venetian, 
has depicted thcdilfereht costumes of the Spanish 
monarchy on the ceiling Beautiful vase.s, little 
statue-v, and antique busts arc ranged ou all the 
tables. Almost all the furniture is of Spanish 
manufacture ; the mirrors, peihaps the largest in 
Europe, and the glass of the windows came from 
^t. Ildefonso. The tapestry was made in a ma- 
nhfactory near the gates of Madrid. Thje va¬ 
rious quarries of the peninsula furnished the 
marble for the tables and walls. The next apart¬ 
ment is the dining iiall of his majesty. Mengs 
has transfused all the grace andofhi« 
pencil into* the gods and ^ddesses of Olyropdi' 
painted on tlic cmling. During, sno^iblr the 
tapestry is reraosed, and these apartments jure 
hung with large poitinaits of Philip 11., of PW" 
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lip lit. and his consort; of the Count Duke dc 
OKtarez, all five oii horsebat k, painted by "V clas- 
qnez, and those of Hiilip V. and Queen Isabella 
Farnese, by ChafltSSt Vanloo. It is not requisite 
to be a connoisseur, ift Qtdef to retuark the supe¬ 
riority of the former oVet the latter. The ele¬ 
gant proportions of the charger of Philip the 
fourth, the attitude and the life which seems to 
anima*^ his whole body, aie truly adfnirable. 

Front this apartment you pass to the audience 
chamber of the monarch. The Apotheosis of 
Hercules, painted onj the celling, is one of the 
masterly performances of Mengs. The Annun¬ 
ciation,'his last piece,'u^‘'a^vhiich hp Ws em¬ 
ployed at Rome, when a premature death de¬ 
prived the fine arts of this great painter, hashceu 
deposited in this hall. The Virgin has a rcraaik- 
able sweetness and modesty of expression; but it 
were to be wished, that the physiognomy and at- 
thudeOf the angel Gabriel wpre more suitable tO 
his mission. There is also a painting in 
ball, (Called the Homage of the Shepherds, by 
the same (master, which is a very finished piece, 
fhlt <tf grace and expression. His works formed 
tdriff ornament of the bedchamber of Char- 
}es.l0. who took particular delight in the pro- 
duetfi^ this great painter. . There k, in par- 
ticuhtr, k ilfistadfi^fabte Descemfrom the Cross, 
which conuohHfiesdrri <mnsit!br lu his master-piece. 

is never contemplating 
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The expressive sorrow of the beloved disciple> the 
sublnne atliliide of the Virgin, whose uplifted 
eves implore heaAeii for some alleviation of her 
unspeakable anguish, and tlie mildlBr hut not less 
moving allliction of Magdalen, whose beauty 
is not impaired by<the g^aeral grief which she- 
shares; and lastly the body of Christ, which the 
Chevalier Aaara, an intimate friend of the author, 
and an excellent connoisseur in painting, could 
never sufficiently admire, on account of the na¬ 
tural expression, the divine character, and the 
beauty of the fleshy which Mpngs has taken care 
jiot to exhibit, Lke most other painters, mangled 
and shrtink by long epo^inued sufferings. * 

The chiilnbcr adjoining to the ball of tba 
throne* is full of master-pieces of the Italian 
school. Among more than a dozen capital paint¬ 
ings by Titian, you distinguish a Venus blind¬ 
folding Cupid ; and its counterpart, the subject 
of wilfch, 8 group of two beautiful women, with 
n vrtivior standing between them, is also to he 
foimd in the French museum; a Vlenus at her 
^ toilet; a Sysipbus; a Prometheus; but above all, 
the picture of Adam and Eve, which has liftr ft 
coonterpart the eopv executed by Rubops, which, 
however, in the opinion of M«Bg9f*oii|y serves 
to render the tnimitable cfscelliteiasolftlti; prigjbssd 
more coospieiious. 

In the same apartment you see lilcewise gratis 
bed with the sight paaortings by PaiA 
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ronese, of several by Bassano, a Judith by Tin- 
toret, and in a contiguous chamber }ou behold 
some by Giordafto, and one by Spagnolctto. 

The next Apartment is likewise furnished with 
paintings. Wc shall only mention two capital 
performances by Velasquez, one representing 
Vulcan’s forge, the other a Spanish general re¬ 
ceiving the keys of a town. 

In the adjoining chambers, amidst a multitude 
of pictures by the first artists, you remark the 
Homage of the Kings b}; Rubens, and a Christ 
bearing the Cross bytRaphavl, two pieces which 
are alone cquivalena»Jo u.valuable collection. 
Into the first, Rubens 1 la nsfused all the magic 

of hi'5 pencil, all the ri<liiu ssofhi>< draperies,and, 
all the magnificence of hi>. composition. How 
admirably is the majestic air of one of the three 
kings depicted ! Hi.s carriage, attitude, and re¬ 
tinue, appear to announce that he is delegated 
by the universe to congratulate its divine author^ 
upon an event of the greatest importance to 
human spccifs. But how truly affecting ^nd 
sublime, is the' expression which animates the_ 
^a^ting of Raphael! The Saviour of the world 
jsjhkjng be^ath tbe pressure of his cross, rather 
than fibjttbfihis grief, preserving in the midsi of 
Ms Who overwhelm him with abuse 

and der^j|^ |he tnost admirable composure and 
serenity, which*' bf jitself, inigfat suffice to disarm 
Cruelty; regardless own sufferings, 
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>{}ut admiiustcring consolation to his afllicted mo¬ 
ther, who strive.s to mollify the rage of his per¬ 
secutor''', attended by a retinue of wpmcn bewail¬ 
ing his fate. The impression prh^cod by these 
two grand compositions, diverts onr attention 
from several pieces by Titian; Vandyke, nay 
even from some by Raphael himself, and two mas¬ 
terly performances by Correggio. 

The apartments formerly occupied by Maria 
Josephina, sister to his present majesty,* contain 
an assemblage of paintings .of a different kind ; 
this is the profane'part of tic palace of Madrid. 
In an anterior lull,*' you bchjjld with interest an 
'iomtation of the manner oiTlubens by Gicydano, 
^;Who has.represented ftiat'artist engaged upon the 
rfjportrait of a princess, several voluptuous paint¬ 
ings by that master of tire Flemish school; a com¬ 
bat of gladiators, in which you recognize the 
energy of Lanfranc's pencil ; but above all, a 
.capital piece by Poussin, the subject of which 
forma a striking contrast with the devout chef 
■d'xuvres we have just noticed. This is a dance 
ij^iformed by a group of nymphs around the statue 
^'of the god of gardens. The diversity 
attitudes, equally graceful and expj^ofsiye,,’^ 
elegance ojf their shape, and the;'be^y;pf their' 
forms, depict .the pleasures of. youth and lovfe. 

* This infanta died in 180J, uhiverklijf're^effisd, on ac- 
. count of the siijipUcity of her mamicrs, and her aojtable dispi^ 
lition. 
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The pakce of Madrid is entirely new. The 
former palace, occupied by Philip V". having 
been consumed by fire in 1734, that prince was 
desirous to ha’W? it^rebuilt in the same [dace. A 
Piedmontese architect presented a raagniliccnl 
’ plan, the model of which is preserved in a neigh¬ 
bouring building. Philip V. startled at tlie 
magnificence of. the design, adopted a more 
simple plan, which, however, proved equally 
expensive in the execution, and is not yet finish¬ 
ed. For more than tyvelve years past, they have 
been employed in bul'ding twd additipnskl wings 
to the palace, whicl\will gi^ it a less massive 
appearance, but will likewise hide the principll 
front. 

On your way to this front, you traverse a 
large irregular place, at the extremity of which* 
is,the armeria, or arsoial, comprizing a collec¬ 
tion of ancient and foreign arms, disposed in fine 
order, and preserved with great care. * TliOiiir- 
mdur of the ancient American warriors is 
vrorthyof attention than the wrought arn^r 
set .yyifSi precioas«tones, or the complete suit of 

S U'qf sdnje of the kings of Spaii;^ and in par- 
qf’iStI Ferdinand, The pearons who ex- 



(ee three pieces ih^odaopinioB, are 
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. I'ibil fliese curiosities never fail to ghc the tra- 
■veller a special detail of them alh aad if he even 
be a I 'i eucii'iian, they would on no account omit 
ilu w 111'^ him the sword wqrn I at 

the i*<le of Pavia. ’ 

Tl*e kings of the Austrian d>nasty seldom rc- 
•tided in the palace bordering upon the Man^a- 
nares, and the site of which is occupied by the 
new palace. They spant the greatesjt part of the 
year at a villa sit uated on an eminence at the 
other end of th^f^vMi, ^hich was denominated 
Buen'Retiro. For tlCig vida Philip V. conceived 
an extraordinary partiality.* After the di'struc- 
tion of the old palace, the Retiro was his sole re¬ 
sidence at Madrid‘until the period of his death. 
It was likewise the only palace of Ferdinand VI., 
and Charles 111. passed the first years of hisVeign 
at this place, to the no s nail dissatisfaction of 
his queen, 4Hielia, a Saxon princess, whq was 
constantly contrasting the magnificent landscapes 
^^aples, which she had left behind her, with 
“^&ese barren regions. Never had a royal resi¬ 
dence less the appearance of * palace thsqn Buen 
Retiro. tt is a very irregular buiidiiq|^/B®4'ex¬ 
hibits nothing majestic in any one of eiOW. 
It comprehends, howeicr, a loKg^l^ of 
ments, which at a sraajl hp ioa4e 

commodiotis. The gard^^ i'y^ieh^S^ppover- 
look are ill supplied ruiflojis 

condition, and serfO at present for a public walk 

VO’f " 
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In these gardens, however, there are some sla- 
tnes deserving <bc attention of iiiquisi(i\e travel - 

lers; for instance, that of Charles V. tiamplin" 

it 

^upoii a nioB8|^, supposed to be the 

emblem of heresy;, but above all, an equeslridu 
statue of Philip IV. executed by Peter Tacca, 
an able Florentine statuary'(See Plate VI). The 
palace of Retiro likewise contained a great num¬ 
ber of valuable paintings, the best part of 
which have been removed to the new palace. 
The aparbneiit called ;}'he Casoli is remarkable 
for the ma*.nificenee obits decorations, awd^espe- 
eially for its <;eihng, on which Luca Giordano 
has civeii an allegoiital representation of the in¬ 
stitution of the Older of Ihfc Golden Fleece. 

.(I. 

We shall only mention two other paintings in 
this palace: one of them represents Philip V. 
advanced in years, seated bc>ide his consort, and 
surrounded by hiscbildreu. The decorations of 
tlie apartment in (his picture by Charles Vanloo, 


are overcliaiged. I’lie brilliant eoloiiring gf 
tire funiiture makes the figiiies appear dull. We 
cannot^ however, remain unconccrued spectators 
ass^hly of princes and princesses, who 
a conspicuous part on the theatre of 

''‘J ft, •• ««•,«.« 


less remarkable fpr the ine- 
rits of wo than for the scene it deli«- 

nejites. representation of the last 

solemn \4uto-aa-fe.\'^A in 1680, iq the Plaza 
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'MiiVdf at Miulrkl, in tlie presence of the wh»l 
CO. il ofrihules n. The balconies aro o«)w^( 
■with spectators^ attracted by rooti\c!> (f pioih 
til. o-ih. The fremundd|» Iribuual appear 
(‘levatcfl in the middle or the square. The 
there await their victims, who with hag 
gaid and disfigured countenances, being dressed 
out in the emblems of their punishment, approach 
to hear their 'doom. Some are attended by 
monks, who adj*rir.??ltY their last cvliortations; 
others are seei^slas^eiu^g and fatidiiig on the 
steps^ the tubViiaK' /j.number of j,i mmv re¬ 
flections overwhelm the mind of ll.e ''pectator. 
Lef us tu.n our p’es lioin this lieii.e*idons pic¬ 
ture, and fiv them upon more ajrice.ilile objects. 

The tiu'atrc of the Reliro is in a g('od state of 
repair: the pit is,mall, but plaueed with much 
taste. The theatie, which is very spacious, 
opens ^t l!.e fiuther oxttoniii) upon the gardens 
oflhe pau’ic, with which itstands on alc\el. This 
*frequentl> afforded an opportunity of lieigliten- 
ing the cfilct of theatrical illusioH, by extending 
the view to aa immense‘distahee, and permitting 
the display of troops of cavalry. ^Ut all these 
illusions are vanished, the house is forsaken, its 
decorations aie mouldering ip tlftf dust; and this 
theatre, which, durfng the* relgB oC Fj^rdinand 
Vl. re-echoed with the mo^Tiartnonious sounds, 
is now doomefl to mournfjul silence, w hie If for 
Rg 
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■ tlic space of seven j^ears, bas not been inlerruplcd 
indre <1’an thrice. 

Such are the revolutions of courts, accoulitiir 
to the taste and capi||ee of their sovereign. I'iiat 
of Ferdinand VI., magnificent and fond ofdi\ei- 
sious, had naturalized in Spain the fairy scenes 
of the Italian theatres, under the direction of 
Farinclli the musician, who owed to his talents 
the extraordinary favour Mliich fes enjoyed, and 
which excited no murnnirs; Ixrausc he ne^el* 
abused it. Under Ch^lcs'j III./Euterpe and 
Terpsichore lost their ii'^lu'cncc'.s. This monarch, 
more simple in his manners, more uniform in his 
taste, indhTercnt to profane pimisements, banfsh- 
ed them from his abode, and confined hispatron- 
age to the dumb arts and sciences. A stranger 
to love, and equally insensible, during a reign 
of thirty years, to friendship, if we except the 
Marquis Squilaei, who had well nigh cost 
him dear, and Pini, an Italian valet dc cliam- 
bre, who only acted an obscure and inferiot/ 
part, he had fciiot one professed favourite; 
and' fortified, “by superstition against the 

all^tte|i^^$ of sense, he passed twenty-nine 

yea&'dllyus life witliout cither a wife or a mis- 

^ I*' * 

tress,example perhaps w ithout a parallel in 
the hist^ i|,^bertfhes were constrained 

to disgmsc tnek,S&ti^cnts in order to obtain ac- 
cess*to the tbri^j^.l^d licver waS a court less 
noted for gallantry tnapthc court of Charles III, 
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That of Charles IV. is of a complexion less 
aiisloro than that of his father, and is b} iio4nfc«^s 
inimical to pleasures, but ciijojs them'\viilrdut 
'how ; and if the svstem of Javouritism prevails 
h( u , it is however very ven^ij'becausc it is ma¬ 
il ifeded with dignity, it is exercised with gene- 
.j'odt^, and creates as little discontent as possible. 
This court is, in one particular, more popular 
than the three former,, because the royal favour 
is chiefly bestowed ynon Spaniards; and the 
queen, although'a na^v\.of Italy, hsfs for a long 
time a.4pj)lcd thc's^uiilio^. sentiments; whereas, 
in the three former reigns^ court favour was al¬ 
most entirely in the hands of foreigners. This 
circurafitincc alone would sufice to counteract a 
revoJutidn, which some other measures might 
appear to foment. Lastly, in oriler to conclude the 
parallel of the four reigns of the house of Bourbon, 
in Spain, for we say nothing of that of Louis I.' 
which did not last a year, we may affirm that 
Uicy present us with a very rare picture of an 
Hi^iuterrupted succession of four kings not en- 
dow'cd with any shining lalcijis, Ifht distinguish¬ 
ed for their probity, their humanity, and’ ‘sin¬ 
cere piety; who have perhaps not 'tja- 

stowed their favours with di'scerhiaeici^t1^^‘ 
at least, never wilfully done wrdn|^, 

Wifhiti. the circuit of^ Buen 
'Rctiro, is a china tnaau]ra^tol^y,''tQ Wiich’every 
person has hitherto been tfenie^ ’‘access. lliis 
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prohibition is doubtless owing to a wish flmt iiiiy 
jB^iiUJ?'uc'ory, which has not vet produci d any 
fiuislied specimens of art, may silently iiutie i;d* 
Vances towards peti|^tiou, before its pio('.'ul.< n- 
are exposed to th^view of the curious, 'ile v 
are only to be seen in tlie royal palace, and at 
some .Italian courts, to which they have been s-nt 
as presents. Charles III. tacitly aeknovUctlged 
the superiority of the FrenchvfiaHufaetures of 
this description, by exeli’d iug the coiut of Ver¬ 
sailles from aiiysbare ie, bis donMions, although 
the latter for a consriej-''ol<j ’ lime pu*<»luaUy 
transmiUed e\cry year some of the finest speci¬ 
mens of ^he manufactory of ticvcs to the prince-ss 
of Asturias. Louis XV. had establidu^^this cus¬ 
tom from a partiality to hi« graud-daiighter, and 
bis successor did not think it right to discontinue 
Ih® practice. 

In the same edifice in which this china manu¬ 
factory is established, people arc employed, w ith 
the most profound secrecy, in preparing ccrtatpi 
articles of inlaid work, hitheito but little known 
in Europe. <?euciully speaking, the Retiro, its 
apajrtfoftnts, and gardens, are almost entirely for- 
court ; but Charles III. made great 
environs. 

commands a vievr of the 
fashioaabft^hi^|}64heil*rado, so long pelebrated 
in U»e novels coin positions of Spain. 

This renown hascheaply bought; for^he 
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p!a<’e was founcrly in itself of little consequence, 
but dcrjAcd if*, reputation from hu» iiipj/txfen the 
upon mIiicIi several remarkable sCeiirs have 
been exliibi.ed. The F>roiijptit|r of tl:e i aUce, 
Ibe sba'!^ retreats, nay evea tbe* inequality of the 
f;iminds were propitious to intrigues, and also 
to poulous rencounters. But Charles III. 'has 
transformed it into a maguilicent walk, which 
may be frequerticd with safety and satisfaction at 
all seasons of the ye«L jiartly by levelling the 
ground and plejiting i^v itli trees, and partly by 
illutf»'’.-alirig theAai'ey^; by adorning it with 
fountains and st«<uci, some of which, for ex¬ 
ample that of Cybele, aic exccufid in | very fine 
style, fit occu,>.i s the space of half a league, 
airti forms part of tb^ interior of the city. Son)# 
of the principal stic'ets terminate here.. That of 
Alcala, one of the most spacious streets in Bu«- 
rope, crosses it, and then runs along the gardens 
of the Reliro, and hiially terminates at a gate of 
bthe same name, which, although rather heavy, 
is however one of the finest monuments of the 
metropolis. 

From every quarter, the citizens to the 
Prado, both on foot and in carriages^ jingle tin¬ 
ge tlier, and, under the shade 
hale a italubnous aii^ inters 

of the fountains, and ai(»itti^ fragran 

exhalations of the floW<#l»‘« Ulfe'-tct'owds assem¬ 
bled here are siwnetimMl’Itlildigious. I havp be- 
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hcldji processiou of four or five Inindred ca - 
ridges,' fdvai.eing in Ihc greafest older, and sni- 
rounded tv au immense inultiiude of |ie<le'.*ii- 
ans, a sight id<ticat*tig at once great vvi'aiti. and 
a numerous popiflalidrtj but which would lie still 
more gratifying, if the equipages displava'd more 
taste and diversity. In the room of that motley 
variety of apparel and head-dresses, which in 
other public plAC^s of Europe, agreeably diver¬ 
sify the scene, \ou oiilv -i^iuld on foot at the 
Prado, women drq,ssed iv an'^uniform style, 
muffled up in long veils.'^’dack or whiterTi^luch 
conceal jiart of their face^; anld men, for the 
most part'- wrapjiod iiji io huge cloaks of a dark 
colour; insomuch that the Prado, 'however 
beautiful it may be, st ems, iu a peculiar seii'e, 
to be the p.u‘adc of Castilian gravity. 'I’his is 
more especially coo-picuoils every evening; when 
the first solemn sounds of the «??;;(/?« invade the 
cars of the pcdeslriaii-, (hey instantly uncover 
their heads, make a siu.den stop, as if arrested by» 
some invisible haad, abruptly breaking off the 
most tender discouist, and the most serious dis¬ 
cussions, ,in Older to devote a few nrimites lo 
pl'a^r. Woe betide the profane individual who 
shc%li4.«iwe to ^istufb this hallowed interval of 
silence, whlch'impiety may.perhaps dferidc, but 
w'hich never f^ils tu tnake' an awful impression 
even u; oii a’phifo^phic pbserver. The prayers 
of the avgclus being the company resume 
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walk, and tlic conversation is bo^un afresli. 
\ v\ho1o peopleha>e just worshipped tliei’Vrti- 
tor, under the tauopj of the heavens. y\ >vh:ic 
< oi'.'cquencc ij it whether thjjYirgin 3iarv of- 
lu’uted as a mediatrix on tm,occasion; their 
luniiaj^c was certainly not less sincere, nor were 
the (l!s])ositions of their minds less pious. 

The botanical garden serves greatly to height¬ 
en the beauty of the IJrado.*' It was formerly 
situated on the road leading from Madrid to the 
palace of the Prado. Soul’years before his de¬ 
mise, ^hnrics III. iSw 'd it anotlier site, on 
one side of ilic public walk, and encompassed 
it with an encIoMirewhich is so low, that it ‘•erves 
as anornapient totlic gaiden, without concealing 
it fum view. Every day adds something to its 
embellishments. Any one may easily obtain leave 
to spend afcw'houis here, and even those who 
have no tase for botany, will find it a most de¬ 
lightful retieat, overshadowed with trees, and 
abounding with plants from all the quarters of 
the globe. The productions of the vegetable 
kingdom are arranged in squalls, cduformalfly to 
the method of Linna?us, The names of the plants 
are inscribed on tickets, enclosed in little fobes of 
tin, and placed at the foot of each,of them; whieh, 
IS a contrivance very useful aud.conyeaiept for ■ 

* Tbc learned Cavanilles, who died iO director of 

this garden for a numbei ot years. 
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those who are not adepts in the scicnre. Ii iis 
cvidf^ot that the Spanish monarch has it in his 
powciV) fu.inin the ve'rctable kingdom, in par- 
ticulaf,t^ie most ,i^i^Iuabie collection in the world; 
that monarch Wj^e vast dominions occasioned 
this beautiful Use of Piron : 

Et PEipagne esf partout, ou lutf I'asfre du Jour. 

With such a diversity pf soil and climate, this 
vast monarch} must ne^s produce all the various 
trees, shrubs, and plants whiclrg^row on the sur¬ 
face of the earth. TiJ’ witbjjfir'tbcse tvvjeaty-eight 
years, no cfloit has b'een made to improve these 
signal advantages. At the commencemenfe'of his 
administration of the Indies, Clalvcz earnestly 
recommended to all officers, civil, military, and 
^ecclesiastical, within the whole circuit of th« 
Cplonies, to transmit to Spain, whatever appear-, 
cd worthy of notice in the three kingdoms of na¬ 
ture. His directions have been complied with, 
at least, iii respect to the vegetable kingdom. 
Scarcely a year elapses without announcing the 
arriVkl from'the,Spanish Indies of some new 
plants, which augment the collectioo of the me- 
^ Jbrbpidlls.) or at least the importation of seeds, of 
' nod alips, which tbev endeavour to natu- 
ia thobo^anicai gar^den at Madrid. Young 
bolanists,fVhol|tilt|||^court maintains in Mexico, 
Peru, an^ transmit, along with their 

<cousigumcati (^||^kir^ptioQ of the plants imme- 
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4iatcU witl’in their observation, of the ■soil ^nd 
atniospheie appear most conjeeoial ^ith 
the n juj{i of <lu‘ culture they require. Cou- 
f.iiPni.ly AvUii these iustrnctiojwi the'professors 
c I’boiau}, wifij Doff Casimir‘Ortega at their 
1> Hcl deposit the germs, transmitted to them in 
lie e.jith, and attended by their disciples, they 
watch with the most wistful solicitudethcirdif- 
leieut appearances during their growth, in order 
to compare the propcrli^s^of these exotic plants 
with the description that has been sent to them. 
1 ha^e nioie than oji^je bcK' present at their lec¬ 
tures, wiiich a.e higblv amusing and instructive. 
I hawc seen with what tidclity natinc ad¬ 
heres to Iwr laws, .\cu -at intcr\als which asto¬ 
nish the imagination, and l,aye witnessed her be- 
ne\olcncc in couiuiunicatiiig to all mankind the 
treasures wlikh she has scattered over the surface 


of the cdith. At these mectiiigs, questions fre¬ 
quently occur which arc difficult to be resolved. 
Moie th 111 one exotic plant makes us sensible of 
the incompetence of the nicihods invented by our 
European scholars, and soinotiines it is not easy 
to classify them without an arhitrary procedure. 

The same experiment which has been tl4ed'iq> 
the depaitment of plants with so 
I liave-ofteniicen temptfd by iaia^ifta* 

tion to extefid to all the thre^il^gdoni® of'na¬ 
ture, by appropriating the Sj^aee felt va«ant b^ 
the Imtanical garden, aloo^ifel Ffado, to a iro- 
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jeo't which is doubtless unrivalled in ifs kind 
thro'^^houl Europe, and which could onh be 
accoinflislicd bj the monarch of Hf’ain.' Vi h'-rc- 
fore, for exampl^l might he not parnd ou! this 
tract into as mapy subdivisions as th"ie aie 
nations subjected to his swaj ? Ilcie he night 
domiciliate a Peruvian, a Mexican, a (’adfoi- 
nian fiiinily ; there one from Paraguay, auotluT 
from (/uba, a third Ironn Ihc^Pliillipincs. Each 
of the m might hcie retain its native stjrle ofdri ■.s 
and of living ; each ofihcin nf’ght construct its 
own haliiat.on, aftcijthe mi>d<^'l <>f those it has 
foisakcn; the} cuUiva^ here the ticcs and 

shrubs which ovei^haJowed their primitive 
dweliiiigs, or the plants whidi administcicd to 
their caily wants; they might fantv thciiisclves 
with nioie tiulli than de Bougaiinille s V'.img 
Potaveri, still resident in their mother country. 
With what delight would the iiiquis.tive ama¬ 
teurs of Europe flock to see this living cabinet 
of Uatuial liistoi'}, a cabinet uavivalied lu its 


* I understard thd M. de C/cruKhtw, after having ri.ul 
the first edition of my woik at Ltjndon, thought the vvidi I es.- 
prossed here might not perhaps appeal altogethei chimeueal to 
(the ol Russia, renowned for her pudilection tor ex- 

uadeita^ings, and who, amidst the vaiietj of man- 
nerif and,cliraateraboanding within the ciicuniferente of her 
vast ehipirp, u&^htllfatl'liearly the same resources as the King 
of Spain, in^fiouiifelRiltog some of her provincial subjects on 
pie banks plan was aotnally piesented la 

Catiieune II,bat I'-JutoiW^'wiiat leception it met with. 
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kitvl, in which the objects themselves would lie 
the Ciciroiii of a traveller? Without ern^iing; 
the ocean, he Mould there behold the^I'cxicaii 
^•:ttlier’'»<-freui ?he leases of blS'bative nopal, 
tho'-e saluiiblc insects which do'ullhuiiieate their 


Ill'll (1\e to our European dresses; he would, 
behold the inhabitant of Gnatimala cultivating; 
his indigo, and the rati\c of Paraguay, the herb, 
vbieh constitutes the principal source of his 
wealth. lie would behold' the Peruvian accom¬ 
panied by that faithful aiifffial, whie’a shares his 
labours, which sujiplies hii^ vith food and rai- 
lyent; and the Luconian plying these various la¬ 
bours, In which he was hcielofoie engaged in 
bis native isle. Thus th6 proud inmate of the 
metropolis, without once leaving the capital, 
might explore, as it were, on a topographical 
chart, all the eolonit-j to which his sovereign 
gives law, The native of the colonies himself. 


would here become inured to an exile, the hard¬ 
ships of which every thing would conspire to al¬ 
leviate; and his countrymen, from vv'hora he^ is 
separated by boundless oceans, •being made ac¬ 
quainted through him, with the munificence and 
grandeur of their common monarch, woUl#epn-'r 
ceive more exalted notions of his poiiicr, wdtild \¥ 
feel a pride in being his sul>jects,^ai^;|te gradually .. 
persuaded to consider the SpawWdl ofllie old 
world as their oouutrymeu* iosteati ofatheir od-_ 
pressors; a gradual and aanlftv 
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s^nfiments, which might serve to obviate, or at 
leaH.to retard the miseries and dangers attenuant 
on a rfio.F violent political schism. 

Till this pi^jBct, which may, perhaps, l>e re¬ 
garded as roraantic, shall be realized, (he Spa¬ 
nish inonarclis have in the mean time, fou (led a 
cabinet of natural history, which is alrcad v one 
of (he most complete eollectionsf in Europe in' 
metals, minerals, raarbTles, precious stones, corals, 
madrepores, and other marine productions. The 
classes of fishes, of hjrds, and chiefly of quadru¬ 
peds, arc still very defectiyfe but the measures 
adapted of late years by gbter.nraent, are Calcu¬ 
lated} although perhaps by a slow and ‘gradual 
progrc.ss, to render this cabinet as copious as 
possible. 

One of the most valuable donations, it hasTe- 
ceived from Spanish America, w'as transmitted in 
in a great measure, through the laudable 
zeal of a worthy and enlightened Frenchman, 
whose enterprising spirit and adventures are de- 
ser»ving of poticc.* 

M. Dombey,' a young physician, who was on 

. * I was personally acquainted with M. Dombey. He 
jaiidie ,tnd the coniidant of his distress, which I sought to 
alienate; narrative inserted hero, I have chiefly ex¬ 

tracted fiom'^i^« 0 »ting account of his life and labours pub¬ 
lished in-o/-(Ae JItwseara of Natural Butory for 
1804, by a syholac^ Deleuae) equally estimable for his 
genius and science, anjtl much more competent than myself to 
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terais of iniimary with Jcan-Jaqucs Rousseau, 
abi iii <!i:d period, when the latter was amusing 
binwrii' witij ihe i;(ijdy of bolauy, was selected in 
177.) hv 51.1 urgot and M. to under- 

bittC a \ (H ago f 0 Peru, in ord^ te . make a col¬ 
lect i;in of plants unknown in Europe. He at-, 
rived at Madrid in Noveinher, 1775. Two 
young pupils of Don Ca-siniir Ortega, professor of 
botany, Messrs. Ruiz and •Pabon, were givenlufii 
as assistants. Alter a perilous voyage, tbey ar¬ 
rived in Peru, in April, 

In his first excursion to‘Quito, Donibey took 
accurate drawings pf three hundred plants, many 
of which wore now to the old world. Hisisalary 
was very moderate; ncycrtlieless, he gave pro¬ 
fessional advice gratuitously'; but his good sense, 
and the coufidcuce he acquired ainougstthe Pe- 
rqyians of both sexes, supplied him with re- 
spurc'vs. He was even useful to government by 
his counsel, and also by pecuniary donations, 
during the fennidabie rebellion at Tupacamaro 
inlTBO. 

The vessel which conveyed the first specimens 
of his iEidiisirv to Europe, was taken by the Eng¬ 
lish, but ranserned at Lisbon by the Spanish 
court, which tran^nnittcd to Payis,’ ^plicates nf 
the dried pSaiUs and seeiils he ^^.i^Uected, but 
not the vases, the dresses, and a*- 

(icles which were intend^' ifw 
France. ■ 
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in 1782, he 'vcnt to Chili. On his arrival lie 
found that country desolated by an cpiaenne 
distemper, lie did not hesitale to endaiii;ei In 3 
personal sdf«ty> proved so fortunate as lo sub¬ 
due tliecontagioiH. lie was adoicd as a tutelai y 
.deity. In the mean time he prosecuted his la¬ 
bours with indefatigable assiduity. He fill'd 
twenty chests with plants, minerals, and slieil- 
fi‘h. At Coquimbo he opened afresh a iniiu* 
of quicksilver, which had been abandoned foi 
fifty years: he discovered a nfiw gold mine, and 
performed other services. .Is Chili he found a 
valuable tiee, denominated bjt. BI. de la BImcL, 
Dovdwja, and by M. de*dlussieu. Araucaria. 
lie fell dangerously ill, whilst he was making his 
last collection, consisting of seventy three chests. 
On his recovery he set sail for Europe in 1784, 
after a residence of six years iu South Ainerksn. 
His passage to Europe was very boisteious; nnd 
he was obliged to put into Rio Janeno, where the 
viceroy presented him w ith a fine collection of 
stul|ed birds, of insects and shells. He employed 
his stay at the Brazils to the best advautage^ and 
collected thcie two hundred new plants. On Ihe 
February, 1785, he arrived at Cadiz, where* 
oelv and lugueifiMyted duappointments awaited 
him. Tbftjftj^lJfl^i^roade.by the'two Spanish 
botaai||laf# 9 llN|^ left in Peru, had been put 
£19 d'Alcantara, w hieh 

was lost, tosfdS^’HrltK the whole cargo. The 
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.collection lie broug^ht with him in the Peruviano^ 
M'as his own exclusive property. It, however, 
fell a sacrifice to malicious ignorance, and he 
himself was persecuted by the cruel jealousy of 
some subaltern officers, whose conduct was cer¬ 
tainly not countenanced by superior authority. 
Ilis chests were opened in the most negligent 
manner, and a large portion of their contents was 
damaged. As a compemsation for this loss, for 
which he could not be responsible, he was en¬ 
joined to surrender one half of his collection to 
the Spanish court.. Fortunately, however, he 
superintended this division himself, and as the 

* 

commissioners nominated by the Spanishgovern- 
inent were hot as intelligent as himself, the por¬ 
tion which fell to the share of France, proved to 
be the most valuable. Thus he was detained for 
six months at Cadiz, without money or credit, 
nay even without meeting with that respect which 
he so am])ly deserved in many respects. After 
so many fatigues and disappointments, his me¬ 
mory was impaired, and his intellects weije for 
some time disordered. At leftgth he^nibarked 
for Havre with his chests, and arrived at Paris 
greatly disheartened by his misfortunes.®' 'A pro¬ 
mise had been previously extofbid' l|tom him hot 
to publish ahy thing l^efoim ^7liKturn of the 
Spanish botanists to Europe^tmalft lt was his de¬ 
sign to fulfil this engage«M|9i mosi 

YOl ' 
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scrupulous fidelity. M. de Buffon advanced luin- 
a sum of money suifieient to discharge his debts. 
He coDsigpcd his herbary to JM. VHeritier, one 
of our ablest' nai^ralists, in order to prepare it 
for the press. But the court of Spain claimed it, 
and M. dc Buflbu was commissioned to enforce 
the recovery. rHeritkr, however, effected 

his escape, and conveyed Dombey’s herbary to 
England. But the storms of the revolution over¬ 
took him in the midst of his labours, and Dom- 
bey died ’ without having enjoyed the satisfaction 
of .seeing the public derive aify benefit from his 
labours. Llleritier himself miserably perished, 
before Tie liad brought his undc'rtaking to if con¬ 
clusion. In the mean time about the year 1788, 
tlie two Spanish botanists, Don Ilypolito Huiz, 
and Don Jo.sepb Pabnn returned to Europe. In 
1791, they published a prefatory work, entitled, 
Florx Prruvicitsis ct ChtHcnsis prodramiis, in 
which they give an historical account of Spanish 

' * He died m prison in 1794, in the ral.md of Alontscr^t, 
after fiaving beeh,taken by tlie English on his way to North 
America, irril[)clled by a restless zeal for tlie advancement ol 
natural liistory. Amongst other pleasure.s the amateurs of 
gatdsi^th'e indebted to him for the importation of that elegant . 
TefUtlwt shrubj^'jvhosei handsome blossoms have such a deli- 
fioiis fragrance, th^sSpaoiards, at a loss under wjiat clas» 
it ought t.p'^ gpMt^j'Mraed it Louisidora, in honour .of the 
Quden of l)uf wliich our naturalists liavo discovereJ 

tslie avaWe't^W^dtl'P^^l^i'and have denominated f’entena. 
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botany. Four years after this appeared their 
Stjstema vegetabilium Florce Peruvianm et Chi- 
knsis; and last of all, in 1799, their splendid 
work in two folio volumes, en^ed, F7om Pcru- 
'dana ct Cliilcnsis, a most valuable monument 
erected to botany, by a nation wrongfully sup- 
posed to be behind-hand in all the sciences. But 
might not this have been accomplished many years 
before by the excellent and industrious Dombeyf 
And would it not have been the case, had he not 
been the sport of the most malignant persecu¬ 
tion ? -M. de Humboldt, another scholar, not in¬ 
ferior in courage,' but superior in fortune and 
erudition, during his ever-meojorable tf^vels ia 
South America, has experienced the greatest ci¬ 
vilities both from the government and natives of 
Old and New Spain. On his arrival at Madrid, 
in 1799, he requested permission to make obser¬ 
vations in that immense continent, which, in a 
scientific point of view, has hitherto been so 
little known to its conquerors and its inhabitants. 
His request was granted with the politeness which 
characterizes a government ztalous for the ad¬ 
vancement and circulation of knowledge. The 
king condescended to forward his undertaking, 
and his example was followed hy his agents 
in.Sparo and* America. • M. du Bftimboldt expe- 
rienced every where and upon a^l/oricasrons, the 
most cordial reception, aid* 
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and a Lencvolent patronage, by •which the Spa¬ 
niards have acquired the highest claims upon 
his gratitude, and also deserve the thanks of all 
enlightened me*,- who ar-e about to reap the fruit 
of his labours. 

But how comes it to pass, tliaf a short inter- 
■yat of twenty years should produce such a revo¬ 
lution in their character ? AVhy should M. Doin- 
bey ha^ e had to encounter so many thorns, where¬ 
as M. dc Mnmboldt has gathered nothing but 
roses ? Have twenty year.s made such a prodi¬ 
gious change in the character o<f the Spanish 
nation ? No; during both periods, that nation 
was cqinllv noble, generous and hospitable. A 
few indi\iduals substituted in the room of others, 
will sufHcc to explain this difference. 

But to return to the cabinet of natural history, 
which has occasioned this digression. The 
edifice comprising this collection., which, toge¬ 
ther with the custom-house, was built by 
Charles III constitutes the chief ornament of 
the street of Alcala, and is likewise appropriated 
to the meetings ot* the academy of fine arts; a 
destination which is very happily expressed by 
tbdAtbWow ing inscription: Carolus III. natvram 
et 'STttin subjfiko teoto in puhlicam ulilitaian ron~ 
'‘ociavit anm MiDOCLLXXIK 

Vlulip >¥:tvhoweY«« is the real fomider of this. 
4 ^adcniy,p'|ftit Eecdifitnd VI. having conceived 
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. u peculiar alfc’cliou for it, ga\c it, in honour ot 
liis patron, the appellation of the accailemj of 
Sail Fo’iinnrlo; and Charles 111. desoi\ed well 
of it as'>ip:niii" it a niorO apjpropriate edifice. 
Th(‘ iiiinibter of foreign affairs is the president, 
■who, every third ‘ear, distributes the prizes 
among those young pupils, who ha\c produred 
the best specimetis of sculpture, of painting, and 
also the best models of* architecture. Althouy-h 
it contains several members eminent in the thiee 
arts, we must confess, ho\\e\er, that it.i master¬ 
pieces’are but few in number, and that tin* piizes 
distributed are rather encouragements than le- 
W'ards. But the court of Spain likew'isc ipain- 
tains a number of hopeful pupils at Rome; and 
some* jnembers of this acadenn arc employod in 
executing engravings of the nmnerous cluif 
d’cpuircs which adorn its palaces of IVIadrid, 

This academy not only toutributes towards 
the improvement of the fine arts in Spam, by the 
formation of pupils; it is also the supreme ti’i- 
bunal, to wliose decision, the plans of all the edi- 
fices, both sacred and profane,•constructed within 
the kingdom are submitted. This institution is 
well calculated, in process of time, to substitute 
good taste in the room of tboae ))q,rbarous relics 
wh ich are cbnspicuous.iu part of these 

monuments, and which are 'Blta lobn^ivable in 
^omeof the gates, in the-.aadeat fountains, atyl 
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in most of the churches of the capital; rude es¬ 
says emanating from the cradle of the arts, when 
more pains were taken in conjuring up monsters, 
than are now displayed in the production of 
master-pieces. The modern edifices sufficiently 
attest the revolution which architecture has un¬ 
dergone under the dynasty of the Bourbons, 
Besides the new palace at Madrid we might 
adduce in pro^ of this, the gates of Alcala and 
St. Vincent, the custom-hpuse ; and above all, 
a superb edifice bordering the Prado, beyond 
the gardens of the Retiro, which was begun ten 
years ago. It is designed for a museum, whither, 
the cabfnct of natural history will be transferred, 
and where the meetings of several academies will 
be held. The building has been interrupted by 
the war, but will be resumed on the return of 
peace. This beautiful monument will surpass 
every other in the metropolis, and will add not 
a little to the fame of its architect, Villa¬ 
nueva. 

Besides these, there are few edifices at Madrid 
which are worth the attention of a traveller. This 
capital is upon the whole well laid out. The streets, 
with^aut beingstraigbt, are wide, and not verycrook- 
ed ; it is abp^jjihlife^agues and a half in circum¬ 
ference, t|me-|gtljirtcrs of a league aime:*-. 
indengtb^ prihreadtl^i^jC The infrequency ot rain, 
and the vigilance pCjthe police, render it one of 
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ibe cleai)cs< cities in Eiiropej but, except the Prado 
and its avenues, this metropolis cannot boast aaj' 
handsome quarters. The Plaza Mairar, which 
the Spaniards are accustomed to c.xtol, does no 
credit to their .enthusiasm. It is of a quadrangu¬ 
lar, bat irregular form, environed by buildings, 
five or sis stories high, of uniform archit'ctute, 
but without any decorations, and under which 
are long piazza.s. It is^ilJuminatcd on .sederan oc¬ 
casions, and at such times, it exhibits a spectacle 
truly grand. .Formerly, the. aiito-da-fes were 
held in this place, with all tlu ir tremendous ap- 
paratiis. It h?is long been the theatre of the 
buH-fights, w liich arc celebrated during the pe¬ 
riod of those fcstivilif.s of the court known bv 
* 

the .appellation pf Fiestas Peaks. Here is a 
tolerably handsome edifice, where the academy 
of history holds its meetings, and containing its 
library, its museum, manuscripts, and medals. 
In this square, provisions and merchandize of 
4ill descriptions are exposed for sale. All thc.se cir¬ 
cumstances combined, have made it the most re¬ 
markable spot in the capital,.^ aud'have conferred 
on it a reputation which it might herhaps have 
deserved when it was originally built, but which 
must now be annihilated, siqce architecture has 
ar^ed at. such perfection quarters of 

"Tilurope, as to have crcSi^*ti^l4y squares more 
^elegant than the P/aza has 
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been greatly distigiiied by a fire, wliicii, about 
nine jears ago. redneeci one of its sidc^' almost 
enliiciv to asiios. Us beauty is iilve\\is<' impaired 
by avast number of booths, by whuli it is in 
some places rendered inijiassable. it i- Iiov.eier 
the quarter of Madrid which couve^s tlic most 
fiivourable conceptions of the pojiulation of (ins 
mctropvdis, and it we ina\ judge from the con¬ 
course of 'people as.seuibled at all hours of the day 
in this square, and in the adjacent stieets, in- 
cinding in our estimate the Pucrla dd sol, a 
trausvere sire(* w'lieh is tlic rendezvous of all 
the loungers and new ■ mongers, we sliould seaice- 
ly be able to peisuade ouiselves that Madrid did 
not ooiitalu moie than I.').'),<172 domiciliated in¬ 
habitants, aceoiu.ngto the computation of 17S7. 
According to inoio recent estimate of the popu¬ 
lation of Madrid b\ Don Thomas Lopez, it 
amounts to souls, exclusive of the gar¬ 

rison, the hosjiitals, and the foundlings. Ac¬ 
cording to the same geogiaplier, Madrid contains 
7100 houses, 77 eluirehcs, 4f convents of males, 
and 3*1 of lenities. 

The administration published about three 
or four vcais ago, a new estimate of the jiopula- 
iion of Spain, made by order of his niajest ) in 
1797, whichlrdcclaicd in the oflicial (lazeltcto 
he niore'oofliplete'tbliu tliat of 1787, digested 
h;y Coiiid dc j^iofida ^Ve shall lay be- 
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fore Ihc ivader Ihc result and most promaicnt fea¬ 
tures of this calculation.* 

\ 

* I Pill as vet unacquainted with the details of the eiiumera- 
tion of ifC)/. T he population of Spain will, however, be 
liereattcr as accuratciy known as that of other European conn- 
tues, I lie c urates throughout the whole monarchy having been 
■i njoiiied to transmit, regularly every month, to government, 
a li.-.t of the births, deaths, and marriages within their re- 
speetive parishes, beginning \jith the first year of the present 
century. 
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; GilAP. IX. 

Population of Spain. Principal churches at 

Jiladrid. Painters. Engravers. Printing- 

Ojjice. Pious foundations. 


In I76S, the Spanish government bad cansed 
an enumeration to be made, which it had reason 
to suppose defective, as it had not been executed 
with proper care, and tl'o people, having erro-^ 
neouslj conjectured that the object of this regu¬ 
lation was a fresh taxation upon houses, endea* 
voured to impose upon the commissioners b> falic 
reports. The first calculation, therefore, did 
not produce more than 9,159,999 souls, whilst 
that of 17S7, executed with more accuracy on 
the one hand, and more security on the other, 
gave a product o*” 10,208,150, which makes a 
surplus of 1,108,151. 

The strictness of government produced a still 
greater disparity. 

In 1787, thenudermentioned cla-sses were found 
less by the oMliw prefixed to each than in 
1768. 
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i 1,044 religious persons of both sexes. 

17/213 eoclcsiastics, or persons be¬ 
longing to the clergy. 

6,8^29 persons attached to monastic 
professions, or to the order 
of the Cross. 

24^2,20.5 hidalgosj or noblemen. 

total 277,291, all of them persons who, by 
usurping titles, or making false reports were in¬ 
corporated with the privileged orders, and thus 
obtained an exemption from personal imposts. 

Ip 1768, the estimate of population ^as made 
by bishoprics; in 1787, by governments, or pro¬ 
vinces. The following table will serve to illus¬ 
trate the difference in these two enumerations. 


Results of the cnumeraliou 
of 170 'S. 

f boys, bachelors, and 

widowers • 2,SOQ,0()Q 

males, and widows. 2,91],S58 
married men and w'o- 

3,439,w‘i 

Total 


V men 


Resilts of tfmt 
of 1787. 

3 ^ 102,007 

3,215,482 

3,891,661 


io. 20 'y,i o 
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Jiicsults of tlie emmeraliun Ilt sulls nf that 

of 1^68. of 1/87.- 

-Mi ii:;,-. 


f citie0,»t4w*>8;2Dd vil- 

lages 

16,427 

18,716 

parishes 

lS,10(j 

18,<);2 

I chinch dignitaries. 

vicars, &c. 
cfmvents for men 

51,048 

42,707 

2,004 

2.019 

convents for women 

. 1,02() 

1,048 

monks - - , 

niins 


57,515 


,24,559 

1 persons nttached to 

Ninnberof.j the clergy 

* syiulies of religious 

25,-248 

16,376 



orders 

8,552 

' 4,127 

Ijensioijers of the mili¬ 


• 

tary tribunal 

Si) 8()8 

77-884 

pensioners of the king 

' 47,-^77 

36,465 

■ dependents on the 

1 order oi the Cro^s 

4,218 

1,944 

dependents oa the in- 

M . , j qnisition 

2,(k!5 

2,705 

iiiddlgos, or nobles 

744,791 

480,589 


From Ibis eniuneratiitii^ we also learn the pro- 
portions of the difierent orders and professions. 

'flievc wcr^lpjjpd ,Hj cities, bearing- the ap¬ 
pellation of 0(fedfe|^%;bosides 4,572 towns, sftnply 
denominated l|^7^2 villages, 907,197 
busbandmeo;ii4tj^0J ; day-labourers, 270,989 
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moelianif^, domosticsj 50^991' sludentj 

i{y,7\t0 luanufatturcrs. 

learn, moreovor, the relafi\e population 
of eacli the provinces, and discover, what 
would otherwise birely amount -to a conjeclurc, 
that the resourci's derived from the v icinity of 
the ocean, ])eriiaps also the quality of the food 
supplied by that vicinity, provided these two ad¬ 
vantages be associated with a fertile soil, will suf¬ 
fice to counterbalance the inconveniences of a bad 
administration ; ’because Galicia, half of which 
is mon’opolized by the clcrjry, being destitute of 
^canals, of navigable rivers, and almost of roads, 
havifig no other sources of industry than»the ma- 
nufajctiire of linens, navigation, and fishery; Ga-' 
licia, * I say, which has a soil adapted to every 
cpecics of culture, being encompassed on two 
sides by the ocean, and evempt from that fatal 
scourge, the mcxla, isbejond comparison the most 
populous province of Spain, although it is far 
from being the ino'-t extensive. In 1787 its po¬ 
pulation was computed at l,3f.),80‘i souls; where¬ 
as Catalonia, w ith a territoryalhiost twiceasexten- 
sive, and where industry is much more flourishing, 
only contains 814,4IS inhabitants; ArragoU only 
6*^8,808; ‘and lastly, l'’strai»aflui:#, the surface 
of wlrich etfceeds that of one>fourtb, 

watcely comprizes 417,000 ■' >* 

’■ With re^rd to the populsyi^ilp’of IWftdrid'.' we 
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must take into the account that this capihil has 
a regular garrison of six to ten thousand jncn, 
that it is moreover the rendezvous of person^ who 
have any thing to solicit of the government from 
all parts of Spain and of the Indies, besides a 
considerable number of foreigners; so that it 
will be no exaggerated estimate if we compute its 
standard population at one hundred and eighty 
thousand souls. 

The sacred edifices have nothing remarkable 
in their architecture, ajtlfpugh' the Abbe Pou/. 
has filled nearly a whole vol^pg with a descrip¬ 
tion of these monuments. l^a.py of them, how¬ 
ever, CQiilain valuable collections of paip;t;ng8, 
which are even calculated to excite adraicfttion 
in persons who have seen those of the Escurial 
" and of the new palace. 

The little church of San Pasqiial, on the Prado, 
incloses within its narrow com,;ass and smoky walls 
two paintings by Titian, several by Spagnoletto, 
one of the best pieces of Bassano, two by Guer- 
cino, &c. The church of St. Isabella also con¬ 
tains some masterpieces of Spagnoletto, more 
especially the Assumption on the high altar, a 
capital performance, of which there is an en- 
gniving. Bujt^no church at Madrid coraprizra 
a larger and mcii!e,.select gjtllery than .that of the 
barefootefl. Ca«nelite% in the street of Alcala, 
llow often bavpl repnir^ to the spacious sacristy 
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■ oflliese aionk*!, the most Meallhy of any at Ma¬ 
drid, in Older to contemplate with a mixture of 
en%y\ and admiration treasures ?o egreftiously 
mispiatVd and undervalued. Amongst other 
paintings, there arc many by Spanish artists, 
whose deserts entitle thorn to a reputation far 

■ greater than they enjoy ; by Zurbarm, Zerezo, 
Spapiolcitff, Murilk', Giordano ; Charlos V, 
haranguing his soldieisj by Titian ; a Lord’s Sup¬ 
per, by Vandyke; several paintings 

and in particular^'-fl Tobias, seated in a pen¬ 
sive Attitude, besMe a hearth, the rcllcction of 
^ which casts a dirni light upon his perjon. 

Iftdepeiidently of their pictuns. tWsc three 
churdhes scarcely deserve attention. An absurd 
tasle*prevails in their arehitecture. as in almo4 
all the religious oditicos at "Madrid. The only 
exception ?» the charth of St. Isidro, formerly 
belonging to the Jt^uits, which has a very hand¬ 
some portico, althongli it is not altogether free 
from defects. Its interior i'. not without beauty, 
and amongst other paintings of greater ^or less 
merit, there is a large piece d)y JMengs, and an 
Adoration by Titian. 

There is another chureli of a much more mo¬ 
dern date, which has something ig^posiiig at first 
sigh.*i and which ahobcontnitis some fine paint¬ 
ings. This is the church of ta$ Sbksas* or of the 
Visitatrooi -founded by Ferdittand VI. and Bar- 
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bara, liis o.ncen. The bm'os of this ro}a1 pair .ir? 
deposited iii-ler two superb mausoleiuns, wfiirh 
arc placed La(k to back. That of ih.* kii'g, in 
particular has an inscription which arjjears to 
be a mod -i of ihe lapidarv style. The Spaniards 
theiiischcs have exprc’iSi d their own opinion con- 
ccri-iii|’- the edifice in these words: Barbara 
Ihiji'ii, Barbara Casio, Barbara Obra; a play 
upon wo- (!s, the sense of'whieh can only be full) 
inteipretod in their language, in which the ex¬ 
pression, Iknihi'd, is equally applicable to the 
name of the romidress, to the enormous ex ponces 
and aOMird tasic of the foundation. Its object, ^ 
however; is >ery laudable ; a certain number of 
younc ladies an* educated'here at the cxpence of 
the king ; it is an appendage to the seminary of 
nobles, a species of military school, which lias 
been for some tune under the direction of that 
famous acadcHiic'an, Don Ccorgr Jiinn 

In modern times, immense sums Inne for a 
number of years been evpi-nded on the construc¬ 
tion of a consent of Fianrijcans, which svas ex¬ 
pressly designed to'lie one of the most masterly 
spceiniei.s of aiTliifectiiic in the metropolis. It 
was finished not long ago, and after all, it is an 
edifice more r^arkablc for its solidity than its 
elegance.^ Th^irfmrcb, however, in the formjif , 
a rotunda, oinitneoted "w ith pilasters, is very 
striking at first sight. The best masters of the 
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bodera,Spanish school, have furnished the prtint- 
iiih'j of its chapels. In general they are worthy 
pupila of Meiigs ; such as Messrs. Maella^ and 
Jia_ycd/, also called el Arag09§», whose colour¬ 
ing and st} le of design remipdihs of the manner 
of their master. I'he other contributors are Root 
Antonio Velasquez, Don Andres de la Colleja, 
Don Joseph Castillo, Don Gregorio Ferro, who 
excels in the art of imitating'Uie best pictures of 
the greatest paint^tl , Don FraJncisco Goya * 
who possesses a pef:|i^r talent for giving an ac¬ 
curate reprcseiMilMfeia of the manners, the diver¬ 
sions,, anil costtKB^e of his native country. Among 
thcfnupdqrn painters, we may likewise notice Car- 
niceno, who, with much discernmeul, copies in 
miniature those chef-d’oeuvres with which t^,» 
King has thought proper to embellish his smajlc^ 
apartments, and also the young Aparicro, whose 
picture of Athalia, remarked at the grand exhi,- 
bition of the Louvre in 1804, is a sufficient 
ground for high expectations. 

The modern architecture of Spain caij; boap^ 
of the names of Don Ventdra Roderiguez, of 
Villanueva, of Arnal, of French extraction; and 

j 

'* Cteya likewise excels in porbalfenafrirell as Aciena ahd 
Estere. With regard ta histori(f|^-j}j^|^| fve may distia- 
guish Don Francisco Ramos, ^vh|tjjlj^; 5 ^J^|^^e?peolptions, 
^hich he rafted about twen^ .yeaji^ paintings b^ 

sent from Rolne to tl e * •'f'’•" •" 
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of Don Francisco Sabattini, an Italian, wh^ 
died some years ago, after having been tor 
some time superintendent of the royal buildings, 
and chief of the corps of military enginc^'»^. 

In the departtaent of engraving, there were 
several distinguished persons; at their head, we 
may rank Don Salvador Carmona, mairied to 
the daughter of Mengs, who has in a great mea¬ 
sure inherited the graceftd pencil of her father. 
Jle is honourably known France, where ho 
has gained several prizes b^ our academy 

of painting. Were v\ c dispo^edtUbe censorious, 
we might say that his talents, either from too 
little or loo late encouragement, have not accom¬ 
plished the oYpeetations they excited in their 
da.rlydavni. Several other engravers, as, for ex¬ 
ample, Messrs Ferro, Muntauer, Fabrcgat, Bal- 
lester, but more especially M. Selma, have de¬ 
monstrated, by vcrvsuccessful specimens, that this 
art continues to make advances towaids perfec¬ 
tion in Spain. In 1780, a superb edition of Don 
Qnixoti^ appeared in four volumes, quarto, which 
were embellished with engravings. But these 
plates, which do not rise above mediocrity, are 
not answerable to the excellence of the work, 
which is equally, remarkable for the beauty of 
the paper, the <|^«dity''of the ink, and'the near¬ 
ness of tlie typ^j," a«4 compared with the 

most finished performances of this kind which 
other nations have iifoduced' 
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suJHce <0 imraoi tali/e the printing office of 
IbaKa. It is a truly national work, by which 
the Sp.iMiaids haAC undeceived all Europe* which 
supposed that among them, the arts were in their 
(radio The ink is a composition invented by 
Ihairahimself, fiom whom our printers have fre¬ 
quently endeavoured to obtain the secret. The 
characters were cast by a Catalonian. The pa¬ 
per is likewise of Catalonian manufacture. The 
leal ned preface and aiHtlysis of Don Quixote pre- 
fiicd -to the work, are the composition of Don 
Joseph de Guevara, member of the academy of 
language. The binding itself, although some¬ 
what inferior to the rest, juovcs that the Spa¬ 
niards are strangers to nothing which has a refer¬ 
ence to the art of typography. 

Don Quixote is not the only specimen of abi¬ 
lity which they have exhibited in this depart¬ 
ment. All amateurs arc acquainted with the edi¬ 
tion of Sallust, translated into Spanish by the In¬ 
fant Don Gabriel, which ranks higher than any 
thing executed by Barbou or •Baskerville, and is 
almost equal to the performances of Didot, to¬ 
gether with several other typographical works, 
from the patinting-office of Ibarra Madrid, and 
from that of Benedict lVIoatflort,tiryalcncia. 

Among these typograplii^al,'* specimens, are 
Mariana, Solis, Garcilasso, tim Potim on Music 
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■work of TJaycr, preceptor to the Infa\it D^fn' 
Gabriel., which is entitled ; Dc numrnis hehrceo- 
samarctanis, 2 vols. folio. 

Of late the Spanish engrayers have been busily 
employed upon thfe portraits of about twenty il¬ 
lustrious persons, kings, generals, and celebrated 
writers; and many of the Spanish grandees, avIio 
lia\e galleries of paintings, whence the public de¬ 
rived no advantage, and which appeared wholly 
useless towards the advanf^ent of art, have 
for some years allowed a portion of the»n to 
be copied by the best cngrayer5;at Madrid. But 
what is still more praise’worthy than the patron¬ 
age atTorUed to the arts, is the number of those 
monuments of beneficence and charity, coth^e- 
:»3iendcd in the single city of Madrid, which 
exalt it to a superior rank among the capitals of: 
Europe. Here arc charitable foundations which 
deserve to be held out as models of imitation ; 
two fraternities, the funds of which are dedicated 
to the suipCour of the unfortunate.; a Mont dc 
Pieie, which advances sums of money to paupers, 
and which,, from 1/24 until the conclusion of 
1794, has expended more than one' hundred and 
eleven milliousof rials,(about625,000/. sterling); 
moreover a fd^ndiU|^ hospital (inc/ws'l) which, 
in 1803, t oppfc^i!^||iiie thousand thfw hundred 
|md eifhteeti^|i^|yt(^i^i and tj^e hospilals, of 
wliich the |8 an account for the year 
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I. TI,ie c.(nn'a) lo^pilal for men; a spacious 
cdifr.e, whicli A\as rebuilt about twenty or 
tHeii(y-fi\e years ago, elose to, but without the 
gate of \torha, oueof the chief gates of the city, 
at the cntiance of the piiblic walk of Ins Ddicias. 

Ill IS0.9. k 1801. 

Admitted, - - - 21,311.) patients; Il',4'5 
Of whom died, - . 2,713 
ftccoiercd, - - - 18,180 


If. The hospital known bv the name of the 
Passion, for females. 

Admitted in 1803, - 7,400; in IbOl, 5,297 
Died, - - - - 1,144 

Recoycred, - - - 6,197 


III. The hospital of San Juan de Dios, for 
\encreal disorders 

Admitted of both sexes, 3,966; in 1801, 3,271 

Died,. 73 

Recoyered, - - - 3,613 


General statement of the three hospitals,^ 

In 1803. In 1801. 

Admitted- 32,762 22,822' 

Died, 3,9^ 

Recovered - - - 27,,992 ^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

Other Academies. Fate of the Mw EncycJo- 
\ 

pedia in Spain. Justification and literary Ml- 
rils of the Spaniards. 

The Academy of the Fine Arts, is far from being 
the only one which exists ^ ^adrid. Wo may 
e\en affirm, that if a multitude of literary esta¬ 
blishments would suffice to demonstrate the ad¬ 
vancement orscieuce and intellectual refinement; 
this capital would be one of the most Icarne^and 
most enlightened cities in the uiineisc. It 
prizes an academy of medicine, an economical 
society of the friends of the counti}, with which 
is associated a junta of ladies, eager to testify 
their zeal for the public welfare, besides some 
other juntas, the exertions and titles of which 
are less conspicuous, but which servo at least to, 
demonstrate the existence of a patriotic enthu¬ 
siasm, that for some time past has been enkindled 
^mong all ranks. There is moreover an aca¬ 
demy of Spani^ and public law; a|[pther of 
jurisprudence^'^igs^tlieoretipal and ppactical; a 
third of the tf^j||||f'd^pos ; a fourth of jurispru- 
jl^nco, civil, and patriotic ; besides the 

Latin academy of |l|sdrid, &c, But the follow- 
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ingarc the only establishments of this kind, which 
arc more particularly deservinj^ of notice. 

I. The ^icadcmi; of Language, founded by 
Philip V. which has coustafltly been regarded by 
the French academy as a sister institution. Tlie 
dictionary which it has published, has, ever since 
its first edition, been accounted, even by the con¬ 
fession of the most skilful grammarians, the most 
finished performance pf the icind, which has ap¬ 
peared in any language. The Abbe Marillo, 
librarian to this acaAttay, has been commissioned 
to make an abridgment of this dictionary, in 
one \oIume, which will suffice for ordinary use. 

•This academy consists of only twenty four or- 
dinairy members, but the number of supernume¬ 
rary ones is not limited. For several years it 
had for its president a Spanish grandee, the 
Marquis de Santa Cruz, governor of the Prince 
of Asturias; in which instance, it was not an 
empty compliment paid merely to his rank and 
birth. After bis death his place was filled by his 
brother, Don Pedro de Silva, a man of still supe¬ 
rior talents, who is honored .with the titlS of per¬ 
petual director. 

II. The Academif of History, founded and en¬ 
dowed hy Philip V. in 1738, had for its first prer 
sident Don AugustH| MoiitiailO', a’ man of emi¬ 
nence in literature, althou^ fi^'knftwn out of 
Spain. Towards the conclmlibif df the eigltteenUi 
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Other individuals have undertaken the task of 
publishing the catalogue of the Greet manu¬ 
scripts in the library of Madrid. This under¬ 
taking, which is conducted by the librarians, 
was begun by Dmi 'Juan Iriarte, an amiable and 
ingenious scholar, who died, leaving three ne¬ 
phews behind him, to confer a more durable repu¬ 
tation upon his name, in the diiferent paths of 
literature which tjbey followed. One of them, 
Don Thomas, die^ a few years since, crowned 
with literary laurels; anot^, Don Domingo, 
after having ratified the peace of Basle,, and 
having been subsequently nontiiiated ambassador 
to FcMce, was suddcnly’suatchcd from his coun- 
try,'iMid /rom a circle of friends he had acqtured 
amongst our countrymen. Don Bernard©*, the 
eldest of the three, is still living, and dedicates his 
tiqje partly to the arts to which he is attached, 
and partly to the duties of administration. 

Father Florez, a monk, began an ecclesiasti¬ 
cal history, which, under his auspices, was, iii 
fact, nothing better than an undigested conapila- 
tion; but it has assumed a more elegant form, 
since it has been committed to the management 
of fetlier lliscO, who has continued this* history. 

^ Several other writers, conversant in t|?e affairs 
of theb cov<ll|^j- Jbaw em^avoured to explore 
the Idbyriotli and to communicate in* 

^Ipraiation; cl^trymeR, upon economi* 
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cal and political subjects. They have incorpo¬ 
rated uifli their language^ those productions of 
Eiigland, France and Italy, which were tolerated 
by Spaiiihl. orthodoxy, not only works relating 
to the arts and to mechanics, but also such as 
treat on general subjects of literature and philo- 
sopb}. It is now more than twenty years sinfce 
tliej be 2 :an to translate the writings of Linnseus 
and of Buffon. At present, their literati are 
more zealously occupied than ever, with transla¬ 
tions, but they are.not always happy in their 
choice or arrangement. They iieqnently couple ' 
the most insipid French no\el with Clarissa Ilar- 
“low;e, and associate translations of our most ig¬ 
norant church disciplinarians with the essays of 
Maupertuis on moral philosophy, with the works 
of Beruardin de Saint Pierre, or with tliose of 
'Condillac. 

Of late, certain persons have even attempted to 
make the Spanish literati acquainted with the 
philosophical history of Raynal, a work which 
incensed the Spanish go\ernment to such a de¬ 
gree, that I have often seen ^Galvez, minister of 
the Indies, burst into a violent passion at the 
mere mentipn of the author’s name, regarding 
those who had endeavoured to introduce some 
surreptitious copies ipto the colonies in 

the light of criminals guijity^tl&chigh treason 
■ against God and man. de Ahhodor*. 
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var * one of the small number ofSpaoish grf. ■ 
dees who cultivate polite literature, has p;ivea au 
extract rather than a translation of this work, 
taking care to omit all those passages of iii' 
philosophical history which contain invectives 
against despotism and superstition, and has rec¬ 
tified several errors relative to the ‘ij^ nish co¬ 
lonies, into which Raynal had fallen. 

Some time before an attern{)t was made to trans¬ 
late the French Dictionnairc EncvcUqx’diquc, hy 
subscription ; and it was no small matter of asto¬ 
nishment to bclutld Ih ’ grand inc[uisitor himself 
at the head of the subscribers. Towards the 

* 

endo^m*' first residence in Spain, a pretty nuhic- 
rous list had been already collected, for the 
KouveUc Encijclapcdic far ordre dc matteros, 
when unfortunately, one of our writers, to whose 
management the article in the geographical sec¬ 
tion, treating of Spain, had h«ca committed, ad¬ 
vanced in the: most unreserved manner, many 
heavy accusations against a country, which, on 
account of her political relations with France, 
ought to have been' treated with deference and 
delicacy. The Spanish government conceived 
itself aiithorized to recpiire satisfaction. The 

y 0 

*■ lie had been muiUjter of Spai^j in Russia during the reign 
of Peter III.S 'W^ snbsequenfly ^ambassador in Portugal, and 
l^st of ^1, in Engla^/oatil ijbie period when Spain,took an ac- 
fitc share ib tlie American died a few years ago. 
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v’-jjostnlarliMn ''ras favourably received by the 
i’" h court and -he author, the censor, 
oti * om: ^er. were severe); reprimaaded. In 
, (!! (he .rH'i of the NouveUe Encj/clopedie 
V ,!. , •" !. ‘'hartly afterwards, liowever, 

•If.:: sv 'iked this decree, bu' m ordfer 

' <!' kUf. and invective which might 
; ereauir' iccr i., ofhe Ficnch work, it directed, 
ii'.;' t» e i!e, ev'i number, before it was de- 

b .L.'cu i- .subscribers, sboidd be rovi.scd and 

* 

exainiiie-' ;he FouiiC.(i of C; tie. The coun- 
cii eduaiIl f !>,a i a ccmmittec to winch the 
.e'.aininatioii .vas delegated, whose dilatory pro¬ 
ceedings retarded the sate of the w'oi\. The 
committee themselves neither po.sscssed inclina¬ 
tion or iei.sti!e, no! sufficient knowledge to exe¬ 
cute their task. More than three hund. ed sub¬ 
scribers were .obreed an.xiou.sly to await their de¬ 
cision. But matters grew much worse, when 
the holy office, influenced by a spirit of intrigue 
rather than religious zeal, added ^new obstacles to 
the circulation of the numbers; in tlie^rstin- 
staiice !>> prohibiting the agent whom Pauc- 
kouck' bad sent to Madrid, from receiving any 
more subscriptions; then by extorting a promise 
fixmi him not to deliver any more Wpies, and last 
of all, by a violent seizure allihe numbers in 
his possession, The ruin offtbfe age^t and » 
"'great loss to Panckni'T-'V'*-'**-’—■ 
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not the Fvcncb tlicroselvcs accustomed' to quote 
the disscrtatiohs of Louis Collado, and of Chris¬ 
topher Le^liupa, on aitiiloi} 

But wiiatmoic parliculaily provohes the spleen 
of oar aoonjraous author, is thi'- pa->siige of Mas- 
sO’idcMorvillers: "For what has Europe been in¬ 
debted to Spain for the,e two touturics, nay, for 
thebe two thousand years The following is the 
substance of his answer to tliii iinpcrtijienf q7ie^- 
ik n : " This ignorant Fvcnchinan," s'i\ s he, 

“ has probably forgotten; naj, perhaps never 
knew', that Ferdinand the Catholic, expelled the 
SWfi^eus from Granada, wliilsf Isabella patron-, 
ized the discoveij of the new woild'; ?hat 
Charles V. tuuinphed at Pavia, whilst "Marian ' 
passed those streights to which he gave hisnanje, 
nn4 explored the coasts, the river-, the harbours 
of South Ameuca; that Cano was the first who 

4 , 

circumnavigated the globe and defined its extent 
aud figure;^hat Corte'z, in !Mexlco, that Pizarro, 
in Peru, fought, eonquered, and scoured the 
possession of the valuable productions ofihelwo 
Aaiciicas to the remainder of Europe 
Spaniards introduced into this ncv^feeniisphere** 
dopiestic anicgiijls, the use of iron, an^5 all those 
bi inches p^^^^^yvbepe^so mgpy advantages 
acciue to^ Me(g«||jp.l|^ssors of the colonies ; 
that they productions of the coun- 

ft%, aud cstaUlisii^d % cultivation of sug, «- fron. 

red such 
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a ,e,reat accession to tlieir comiherce ; moreover^ 
that they improved, and augraenfed 11ie growth 
of cocoa, of indigo, of cochineal, tobacco, and 
cotton ; and lastly, that they discovered the vir¬ 
tues of pennlaiiji.bark, of balsams, of sarsaparilla, 
and of many other medical plants. 

“ About the middle of the sixteenth century, 
whilst some of their countrymen, under the con¬ 
duct of Don John of Austria, and Bazan, tri¬ 
umphed at Lepanto, others advanced as far as 
the Philippines another division of Sj)aniards 
coasted along the country of California, ascer¬ 
tained its peninsular figure, and discovord New 
i^Iexico ; whilst others again traversed ^he rast 
extent of South America. 

“ They instructed millions of Americans in 
their religion, their manners, and their language, 
transformed them into husbandmen, niechanicis^ 
and soldiers, made them by patriotism fellow- 
citizens of the mother countty ; whilst other na¬ 
tions taught those Indians with whom they came 
in contact the destructive use of fire-arms, and 
intoxicating liquors, cultivating no otlief'com- 
mcrce’ with the natives, than a paltry traffic in 
iiirs, and ntdlcing them adepts, both by precept 
and example, in the practice of deceit. 

Let us compare wi'& the of these 

Spanish colonies, the iiSch idle 

degiSl^nati^, the deplorable Cayehne ; 

liH us comtemplate the,miscr|Mfo wMch Louisiana* 
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wasi reduced, noi\\illi‘>laiiding the boasted 
nanimily of the Freiicl), at the period mIkmi 
it was ceded to Spain. Shall the English be ad¬ 
duced as proper standards of imitation ? When 
they usurped our settlements I'm the coasts of 
Canipeachv and Honduras, did tiic) ciiilize their 
inhabitants } Have they done any thing to Mauls 
promoting their happiness r No; thej hau* suf¬ 
fered them to continue in a state of disunion and 
rude barbari«m, and have uniformly exercised 
before their e}es the infamous arts of smuggling 
and jiiraoy. Admitting that the colony of Suri¬ 
nam, under Dutch government, has attained to 
a certain degree of prosperity, what sha.ll we sa*y 
concerning the remainder of Dutch Cuiana ? 

“ And yet these nations arc reputed Ihjp most 
industrious, the most powerful, the most com¬ 
mercial states in Europe. Such, hovs ever, is the 
result of what they have done towards promoting 
the welfare of the two worlds ! 

“ If they censure the Spaniards for having 
usurped part of America, or for ha\ iiig commit¬ 
ted wWnton acts of cruelty there, let tbi^^e ^cir 
answer 

“Ilase these English, I'lcnch, op Dutch, a su¬ 
perior right to the colonics which they subju¬ 
gated ? <of the Caribbees of 

their Antilles.?^ displayed more huma¬ 

nity than t^^^»U^rds i Did they p,ot seek to 
'derive evcry^Advaii^e ffom successiul de- 
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prodatioiis of the sava<i;c Buccaneers ? What 
infamous aids of opjircssion did they not exercise 
in India, in order to monopolize the commerce, 
the iiiditsirv, aiid even the personal liberties of 
the unlbrtunl^^x; natives ? It xvas not a gang of 
adventurers, discountenanced by their native 
country, who committed this devastation ; they 
were supported by the politics of the most power¬ 
ful cabinets in the midst of the most enlightened 
age, in countries of a Milton and of a Newton, 
of a Montesqu'ieu, ami of a d’Alembert.” 

lit this manner didour anonymous author reply 
to the accusations of Masson de Morvillcrs, and 
of *that numerous tribe of declaimcrs, «f whose 
sentiments he was the interpreter. Generally 
speaking, these recriminations only scrA'e to de¬ 
monstrate that no modern nation has any just 
ground or colour to censure others, on account 
of the abuse of supreme power, or'on the score 
of a perfidious policy, but they supply no deci¬ 
sive* arguments in favour of Spain, 'with respect 
td'dfer advancement in civilization, in science or 
lii^lQre. This part of tla; apology devolved 
upon the Abbe Cavanilles. It is, however, a 
question Whether he has accomplished his pur¬ 
pose. 

In oiir days, two oUpvSpanididl^WaVe gone over 
the same ground agdiii, i^khVhy' pfblix manner 
tf^^oujd seem scarcely' cbi^'^bfe'‘w ith tW sub¬ 
ject. Lampillas’dftb fiHIS six volumes w'f:'« 
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catalogue of the treasures of modern Spanish lite¬ 
rature ; and Don Juan Sempere published some 
jears ago a work, in six volume i octavo, entit¬ 
led, “ Essay towards a Spanish Collection of the 
best writers in the reign of Chi lies III.” Ta 
judge from the titles of these two books, might 
we not suppose that the Spanish nation is the 
most prolific in great writers, the most learned 
and enlightened in Euroj Truth, as on 
every other oeeasioa,. is also, in the present in¬ 
stance, to be found in a just medium- between 
the extravagant accusations of the French im- 
peacher, and the vain-glorious ostentation of th&^ 
Spanish vindicators. Unquestionably there ^x- 
ist in Spain a much greater number than is gene¬ 
rally supposed learned men, who cultivate ii> 
silence the abstruse sciences; of scholars, who- 
are profoundly conversant in the history a n d . i u- 
risprudence of their country; of cminentiPlifary 
characters, and of poets, glowing with the firp 
©f genius, and gifted with a brilliant and prolific 
imagina^on. But, even by the confessiem dC 
unprejudiced Spanidrds themselves, the,.pr^l|spilt 
state of science and literature can np means 
sustain a comparison with tliat of the age of 
Meridoza, of J^^brose Kerrcra, Saar, 

ledra, Queveddt^^ Calderon, Lopez 

de Vega, Fi/Zcgfl^i ^^ante?, Mariana, Sepid^ 
'oedfi, Solis, &c,, The universities of StiAn-iv' 
-not eniov the same reautatiioa. as formerly. Tlie--, 
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■ industry and population of the country arc fat 
from what they were under Ferdinand the Catlio- 
Ik and his two)succcssors. Tlie three last mo- 
narchs have endi|avoiired to revive that illustrious 
frra; but frequent wars, a derangement in the 
finances, and other still more powerful causes, 
have obstructed their endeavours, and retarded 
the progress of science. Intellectual refinement 
is, ho.vever, far more universally diffused than it 
was about fifty years ago. The reign of Charles 
HI. can boast of eminent characters in the vari¬ 
ous departments of science end literature; such 
as father Feijoo, known by his Thcatro Critico, 
in which be began to make his countrymen more 
familiarly acquainted with the just ideas, and 
even with the daring flights of modern philosQ- 

piiy- 

Father Sa^'iniento, author of some good criti¬ 
cal performances. 

Don Jorge Juan, a skilful mathematician, 
chiefly conversant in the art of ship-building. 

Don Juan Iriarte, known by several literary 
putflHft^ions, highly creditable to his learning, 
and even to his taste. All the four abovemen- 
tioned, died about tWenty-five years ago. 

,-Among those scholars whom Spain has re¬ 
cently lost, the most cdhspieiious : „ 

Fmier Isla, a Jesuit, authoi several works 
( .-vrith wit and philosophy, particularly the 
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diculed bad prcaclicrs in the siinic f’acefious nia\i- 
ner in which Cervantes has lashed the follies of 
knight-errants. 

Don FrancLsco Perez Bai/er, of the 

Infant Don Gabrich 'who has. fi^.richcd Siianish 
literature with several works full of enidiiioii. 
Several poets, who, if they did not possess the 
fancy and fecundity of their predecessors, have, 
liowcv(;r, exhibited spc'.ciniens of a refined taste, 
from which the latter have in nrauy in.stanecs devi¬ 
ated ; such, for exampli>, are Cadahalso, .Lahmrta, 
Don ThiuiKis Jriarle, known even beyond the 
coniines of his country, by a poem on Music*,, 
by some'pretty fables^ and comedies. 

Among living author.®, or those lately decreased, 
we may distinguish the Coiuii dr ('anipommus, a 
learned historian and lawyer, and one of the first 
Spaniards who directed the attention of their 
countrymen towards the means of promoting na¬ 
tional industry. 

Cardinal Lorenzana, archbishop of Toledo, a 
prelate equally enunent for his knowlcdgip and 
for his benevolence, f ; : 

* Some of his fables have been imitated by M. dc Florian 
In 1S04, they were,all translated by M. I’Honiandie 5 hot i' 
must be allowed,’ diat'ra Prfench they have not had the same suc¬ 
cess as in file original Spahlsh. The Frenc h journallsts 3 i.gspeci- 
ally the Decade, ' treated both tlie feapslation anclryriginjjlt^tt 
Some degree of asperity. ’ 
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Tlie Chcmlirr Azara, whose name is respected 
by all those whom their affection for the fine arts 
cohdtirtaljLo^Romc ,• the elegant editor of the 
works of l/t wrx,'whose friendship he enjoyed ^ 
besides which, he published an excellent trans¬ 
lation, in four volumes, of Cicero’s life, by Mid-’ 
tlieton, which he illustrated with a preface, and 
several engravings, selected from his own cabinet 
of antiques. * 

Don Joseph Guevara, Don - J\Inrilfo, Don 

francisco Cerda, and many other learned men. 


sent ts diat pontiff, as if to console li 1 ni underliisniisfortunes by 
this striking proof of the sympathy of the first catholic mo¬ 
narch, Cardinal Lorenzaiia remained with his holiness until 
he was Removed to France. Afterwards he continued to reside 
in Italy ; a circumstance which demonstratcb that the unex¬ 
pected mission which obliged him to quit his diocese, was not 
solely occasioned by a zeal to administer consolation to the so¬ 
vereign pontiif. The arclibisliopric of Toledo has been since 
transferred to tire son of tlie late Infant Don Ixiuis, who has 
the title of Count of Clunchon. Cardinal Lorenzana died in 

isdi'" 

* Ife died at Paris in 1804. He rejjided there sonifc year* as 
ambassador of Spain; but his embassy was interrupted by 
many feuds. The austere frankness of his character involved 
Irira in many disagreeable circumstances. He died soon after 
the last disgrace whidi he experienced, ^n, the Moniteur of 
1804 , is ipwrted an historjeal acqp^.^his life, in which 
tlieresome interesting details Concerning hfe character, 
hi'^'Enowlet^e, his tasty for the a^fs; and,ih^uniforrapatron- 
age vVhi-m lie coufeued on those by .wbonGt they cul,)i- 
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^ho deserve to be much belter known than they 
actually are. 

Don Eugenio Izqukrdo, a natural phiIo«''j'hcr, 
whose worth our literati have hat! opportunities to 
appreciate, aud who is at present' director of the 
eahinot of natural history. 

Don Cttfsimir Ortega, a botanist, and member 
of the Royal Society of London, 

Don Antonio Joseph Cavanillcfi,* another bo- 
tani.st, who enjors a greater reputation abroad 
than the preceding, having published, in 1791, the 
fir.'it volume, and in 1794, the third of a very valu¬ 
able work, entitled, Icnnex et descriptioncsplttnta- 
rum, qujr ant fpo7i!c in Hispnnia crescunt, aut in 
liortishospitantin', in which one hundred aD4'thir- 
tj-six plants of the botanical garden are described 
and engraved, be'-ides one hundred and fifty-six 
from the kingdom of Valencia, and a great num¬ 
ber that are found in the environs of Madrid. 

Dniz and Pdbon, two other botanists, whom 
we have noticed above. >'*' • 

Don -—- Villalba, who has lately attrtwtod 
public atteiittou by bis History of thc^S^^mie 
Distempers qf Spain. • 

Lastly, the Spaniatrds possess at ‘present some 
poets in the dd'i'artment of comedy and tragedyj- 
whom we.,shall'ithticlB'in tBe section on^ili'' the¬ 
atre; and likeWiite some authors of fugitive poeins. 

» lie died in June 1804, much lamented by all amateurs of 
natural bistoiy. 
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Theie .are also some Spfmiards who have re¬ 
moved to France, in order to augment the sphere 
of ihfiir knowledge in science and art, and they 
have done honour to us by their scientihe acqui¬ 
sitions. In ISOij two young pupilsof our most skil¬ 
ful chemists, Messrs San-ChristovaJ md Garriga 
■ ^ Bmcli, published at Paris, in the Spanish lan¬ 
guage, a work entitled, Curno de QjUnnea gene- 
nil, applicada ^ las Avlts, which at least demon¬ 
strates that the Spaniards know how to derive ad¬ 
vantage from their travels. 

In like manner, Don Benito Pardo, a Spanish 
general, after a residence of sonic years at Paris, 
published in that capital a book in Iris nativo 
language, in two sections; the first of which 
contains an Analytical Lxaminaiionof the picture 
of the Transfiguration, the other comprizes Oh- 
servaiions on the Painting of the Greiks. 

Generally speaking, literature has for some 
time past, been more assiduously cultivated by 
the Spaniards than is commonly supposed. Al- 
tbpilgh tlieir exertions arc still cramped by the 
shaefc^^n which they are Confined, they are, 
however, not destitute of the means requisite to 
obtain information, concerning every thing of 
interest that occurs cither abroad pr at home. In 
tlie first ybai s of the French,f,ev<||ptiou, nay even 
durihg the war, they always lead ,the French 
join na is with great avidity, and found means fp 
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procure them iu spite of all proliibilion:;. They 
also possess some periodical works of Ihcir own. 

Besides the Court Gazcttcj which ap.nciir-» 
twice a week, and gives a very brief account of 
all new works, they have a Mcrcuno Iiislorico ;/ 
PqUUco, which has, for a considerable tinn;, 
made its appearance every mouth, and gives a 
well digested summary of all the political trans¬ 
actions in Europe. This work was long ediled 
by Clavejo, who is v*'ell known by tlie memoirs 
of Beaiimarcbais, and is entitled to rejuiialion in 
other respects. This task has since devolved 
upon M. de Pciialvcr, and the jonrnal has sus-. 
tained no detriment by the change'. 

The Spaniards have likewise aiiothcr periodi¬ 
cal pulflication, entirely literary, wiiieh, since 
178+, has made its ap(icaraucc with scarcely any 
interniptiou, every uiontli, uiuh r the title of 
Memorial Lilerurio. Don Joaquin Ezquerra 
was for some lime author of this pubiicatioD»,b«t 
the present conductor is M. Olaves, who gives 
an interesting account of all new worksi ipid 
subjoins fragments of morality, of Hlccateiei, «f 
political economy, and even of philosophy.-: 

For some years past, there has been a periodi¬ 
cal work, undg(; the title of Kspiiitu dr Ion ma~. 
jores (liarios dc .Muvo^a, which, in was 

supplanted'by ik& Amks de lilmtiura, ciciioiiis 
y arics, or Miscclluma instrueliva y ciirmd^ ' 
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'wliic'Ji contains extracts from the best foreign 
journals^ and many original pieces on statistics 
iii'd gcit^raphv. 

We may likewise place in the same class, a 
journal upon tlip plan of the English Spectator, 
wbicii formerly appeared every month, since 
April 1/95, under the title of Seminavh crudUo 
f/ curioso dc Sedanuntea ; but which was not long 
since suppressed. 

Were we to descend to minute particulars, 
we might mention the Rcc;nnon, or Snarlcr, a 
new journal, which, however, has not hitherto 
been very popular; the Corren mervantil de 
Espaiia y de sus huUas, which, since 1^92, has 
appeared every week ; besides many other perio¬ 
dical papers, published in dilfercut provinces or 
chief towns, but which, out of Spain, are of 
little interest. 

Foreigners arc likewise unacquainted with the 
useful and finished performances which the 
Spaniards possess on every subject relating to their 
native country. W^e shall just mention the prin¬ 
cipal Pf-them. 

Th6"'^ihost skilful grammarians of other coun¬ 
tries have already for sonic time appreciated the 
intrinsic excellence of their dictioriary of the Cas¬ 
tilian tuiignc. The S))amar^s also possess a good 
Grdmmatica castellma, the fourth edition of 
which was about eight years since published by 
the academy. Tliey reprint their best national 
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works; such, for examplcj arc the WlUothcca 
vetm hispanica, and the Ribliothera nova I'i.'-pa- 
nica, by Nicolas Antoine^ two works which hart, 
long held a high rank in the Cotiination of scho¬ 
lars. 

They possess a Gcogi'tiphical Diciioaanj of 
Spain, by Monpalau, which has gone through 
four editions, and in point of accuracy, is almost 
faultless. 

They hare lately finished their Mariime Atlat 
fif Spain, which comes nearer to perfection than 
any of the maps of the interior of Spain. That 
published in 179^, by Don Thomas Lope*, con¬ 
tains social vacancies, and many inaccuracies, 
which X haA e remarked during my long tour in 
Spain since its publication. Natives, well in¬ 
formed upon this subject, have however assured 
me, that the principality of the .isturias was, 
delineated upon this chart with remarkable ac¬ 
curacy. 

Of late, the Spaniards have been very astiidu- 
ous ill cultivating the study of their native coun- 
tiy, in all itsvariods bearings and relati^Ri, In 
l'f84, an Hktorin criiicu de Espam, Htgftn to 
appear; the author, J. Fr. Masdeu, although a 
Catalonian by ,birth, wrote in Italian; but his 
work has been transkted initd Spanislit"’^t goes 
back to the earliest ages, is full of learned and 
carious researches, and displays much i^uditioR 
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. The samp encomium is applicable in a stiH 
higher degree to the brothers JMohedano, two 
rr’onks of superior genius and knowledge, but 
soniewbaricd astray by their patriotic enthusi¬ 
asm, Their work, entitled, Historia Litterarin 
dc Rfipnna, was begun in 1779. It was already, 
extended to nine quarto volumes, and excited the 
greatest expectations, when unfortunately it hap¬ 
pened in 17S6 to incur the displeasure of the in¬ 
quisition, and was discontinued. 

A work inferior in point of composition, be¬ 
ing very prolix, but more useful, is the produc¬ 
tion of Don Eugciia Laruza, who has already 
published about twenty volumes, entilletK Jife- 
monos poiiticas y economicas sobre la industrial 
las minhs, etc, de Espaiia. This work contains 
the most circumstantial details concerning tJte 
natural productions, and manufactures of every 
kind, in the different provinces of Spain, it 
demonstrates at least that the Spaniards arc ac¬ 
quainted with their natural and artificial trea- 
suref, #Bd tliat they are intent upon the means of •< 
multiplyis^ these resources. 

The part of the patriotic societies, also 
publish interesting memoirs on the same sub-> 
jects. , . 

The taste^ for the arte and setennes lias exfend- 
from the metropolis to the ^(wiiices. *AtSe- 
' ville; and at BarcetoB|i,utltere exists an acadepiy 
of belles-lettres; at Saragossa and Valeneiitliere 
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is an acailemv of the fine arts; at Valladolid, one 
of geography and history; at Granada, one uf 
mathematics and drawing', &c. 

A more modern eslablishmeut exliIuitTaii ad¬ 
ditional proof of the zeal of government in pa¬ 
tronizing useful knowledge, and of the alacrity 
of the Spanish nation to second its laudable 
elibrts. This is a corps of cosinographical en¬ 
gineers formed in liO/i. The director is Don 
Ximenes Salvador, a man of ability, and con¬ 
versant in every particular relating to geography, 
astronomical, terrestrial, and maritime. This 
corps has already entered upon the discharge of 
its duties with much success, by publishing some 
charts of the coast, as w ell as maps of tlie inte¬ 
rior of Spain, delineated from recent observa¬ 
tions. 
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CLAPTEil Xr. 

/*;'i Sinic (if Spaii!>,!t Lilcratnre. Education, 
JLaniPicitur.s. Uuads. Caiialn. Patriotic 
Sociclit's. 


'I'liK foiog'oin" chapter contains an ostimatc of 
the thief iilorarj merits of modern Spain. It 
may perhaps serve to exonerate the Spaniards 
Aon> the charge of sloth and ignorance. , 

We inusl, however^ be careful not to exceed 
the lipiits of veracity. In many particulars their 
literature is still very defective. 

They posse •; some works relating to the pro¬ 
gress of the ar'is ; such as the art of dyeing, the 
veterinary art ;* several on S])anish jurispru¬ 
dence; !in elemeiitary Treatise on Mathematics, 
by Joseph Radon; a summary History of Arra- 
gon, till its incorporation v.iih Castile ;'a chror 

* One In particuLir by SigismiinJo IMabts, who resided 
some time in France, wliere be extended his knowledge in 
this art, at the seLeol of A!fi.<rl, the best ir.«t»tiUion of its kind. 
(.)n his return to Spain, heijtublished his Elementus del Jrle 
/ eterinaria. He is at present chief director of the school estU'? 
W'lilicd at Madrid in iTpi. 
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nological History of tlio Spanish Nobility; Lilc- 
rary Information concerning Spain, by Mendel; 
numerous rersiont from the Latin, from the 
Greek,* from the French, and English f some 
novels, in which class, three published by fa¬ 
ther Montengon, a Jesuit, who has withdrawn 
to Italy since the suppression of his oWer, claim 
the precedence: El AnU nor, or de la crianza de 
vn Frincipe (on the education of a prince); La 
EudoxUt, or the education of a lady; but, in 
particular, El Eusebio, a work in four %olumes, 
chiefly formed upon the model of the Emilius of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

But ki the department of true philosophy, they 
do not possess any one valuable production; on 
the contrary, they have a prodigious c.italogue of 
books of devotion, both original and translated. 
This is an abstract of the modern productions of 
Spanish literature. 

But let us be candid enough to acknowledge, 
that mighty obstacles prevent this dawn of the 
arts and sciences in Spain, from being follttWOif by 
the refulgent blazb of broad daylight; 
seemed to be approaching since the ctmi^nce- 
raent of the last century, 

1. Those \vho cultivate the arts and sciencei, 

* Amonj^lfee traniladciBs from the Greek, we mast noUe« 
t^ose of Aukkw, Bion, by Condi 
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do not oiyoy t^at portion of public csUmation, 
which sertes to exalt and encourage genius. 

2. They find thein^elyes still encumbered with 
the for'Vlidable shackles of fanfticisra aud her 
a^ntS) whose perseci^ion is doubtless not so vi¬ 
rulent as it was JB forfier ages, but whose pre¬ 
sence, and number would alone sulfice; to prolong 
this species of religious terror, even when their 
active functions are suspended. 

3. Education is still by far too much ne¬ 
glected, or what is wprse, it has a direct ten¬ 
dency to ipstil erroneous principles and priyudices, 
and to smother those generous dispositions of na- 
itire; with which the Spaniards, perbap more 
than any other nation, a|e^ liberally endowed. 
Will it be bclieyed, that the expulsion of th^ 
Jesuits only served to deteriorate this csseptial 
branf^ of the administration ? At that period, 
the dangers of committing the care of youth to 
rel^ious corporations were, if possible, exagge- 
r»^,,. The Piarists, known in Spain by theap-f 
pollafipBi; of EscQlapios, were the only fi aternity 

retain the muijageraont #f sonoi^ 
these were by no p^aus the worst 
conducted. In every other instance |he func- 
tWBs the Jeswi|s wer^ delega^ to the profbs- 
, sofs, who were promiscuously layi^ln or ecclesias¬ 
tics, but who were not embodied into tocorpora- 
tion, aud did not live UH^ymt^wf. ^^jliMuits, 
besides the possesions belonging to tib# societjr. 
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had also particular endowments for diflereid 
professorships. I’his is the only fund which has 
been appointed for the maintenance of new pro¬ 
fessors. It would suffice for a corporation of 
monks living together in a community, but it i* 
an inadequate provision for the ne<v oi dcr of th i n . 
Professorships so badly endowed will only be 
sought after by men of inferior abilities. Hente 
the education of youth must sustain a uiateiial in¬ 
jury ; and this is an inconvenience for w hich go¬ 
vernment cannot too soon provide a remedy. 

Some feeble attempts have however been made 
towards introducing a partial reformation into 
some few of these seminaries of education. There 
have long been in.^pain seven principal col¬ 
leges (Cokgios mai/ores), in which young men 
of the,first distinction in the monarchy, have 
been and still continue to be educated. These 
were nurseries for those persons who subsequent¬ 
ly occupied places under government. , l^his 
prerogative, together with many others^ pro¬ 
duced a vast number of abuses, administered 
food to* idleness and arrogance; and difigQPt^ged 
seminaries of education, which were thq^fjendez- 
irous of the poorer classes of pjead^s ,and law¬ 
yers. These last, however, qb^ined the ascend¬ 
ancy in their turn, in the j^yjign of Charles III.; ^ 
they obtained the'ipo.st lucrative appointments f 
under government,. a^, ^bsequeiitly-employed 
fbeir influence to obvi|de the glaring defects of 
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the great colleges. At their instigation, govern¬ 
ment made a reform in ^the 'whole establishment 
of these colleges, from which the most beneficial 
result was expected; but it has not hitherto taken 
place. 

The administration is, however, sedulously, 
and not uns'.iccessfully, employed with milithry 
education. Charles III. himself founded four 
institutions of this kind ; a schoorof artillery at 
Segovia, one of engineers at Carthagena, orie of 
cavalry at Ocaiia, and another of tactics at Avila, 
whence it was subsequently transferred to Port 
St. Mary. At first all four prospered, to tiie 
great advantage of the different corps .to which 
they belonged. The tWo last fell to the ground, 
with, the credit of their founders, the generals, 
Ricardos and Oreilly, who died a few years since, 
the^qne while fighting, and the other on the eve of 
takilSg a^ommand against the French. The two 
oA'er, seminaries at Segovia and Carthagena are 
still jh .existence^ and continue to produce per- 


srdhs ^ihent in the science of artillery, and in 
sBip9d«ding. 

thAt we have said orf this subject, it 
will 6e'''*seien that scientific ktiowiedge, and the 
uigans of' acqutrihg it, are by i^, means so rare 
in Spain as is g^^sally supposedmoreover, 
that literature, the sciehcei dhd‘the* fine arts, 
are far from being; i iiei^ycted. ih tl'iat conutry. 
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but that they are encumbered with many sbacklos, 
and require in irc encouragement. 

i<li regard to national industry, the admi¬ 
nistration has been assiduously employed, with 
tolerable success, ever since the commencement 
ol‘ last rentiiry, in rcvi'ving those manufactures 
which the Austrian dynasty left in the most de¬ 
plorable condition. W ith bis customary viva¬ 
city, Philip V. embraced.tbis idea ; but be did 
not cari’y it into execution. Ferdinand VI. 
found in the Marquis dc la Ensenada a minister 
who, possessing great influence, advanced' to¬ 
wards the accomplishraent of bis undertaking 
with ('ueegy and perseverance ; who collected a 
number of aWe as>.i.stants, from whose character 
and talents lie derived advantage. 

Among other useful regulations, be established 
manufactures of all kinds in Spain; laid addi¬ 
tional duties upon the exportation of raw mate¬ 
rials ; ‘cvcrely prohibiting, iii particular, that of 
silk, and giving encouragement to expatriated 
artisans. From his administration Valencia and 

t- . . . ‘ ' n 

Saragossa date the rtivival of their industipr., 

Ill the two following reigns, some of these 
manufactarcs have been brought^to a still higher 
perfection. have alreai^y^seen bow much 

Charles III. improv^ tbosg|^ablished at Sego- 
'ria and (itt|<hilaxafa. 'ilbere arc flourishing 
sqaaufaf tures of cpiai'se Sipea^ at Escarif, in Bis- 
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cay; ai'Iiocaircntc, at Ontcnicntc, at ilcojj, &c., 
ill the kiiigvlofii of Valencia; and at i-rcnUma, 
ill Andalusia. There are many olhius, which 
we shall notice in the coui sc of tin's work. 

The silk mamifacturcs (as \vc shall sec in an¬ 
other place), have been one of the principal ob- 
jcct.s of the Yit;iiancc of adrniiiittration,^ which 
lias been attended with a beiuTici^ result. 

The in ana lac tu res of lace have of late arrived 
at such perfection, that there is scarcely any dis¬ 
tinction observable between the laces of France 
and Spain. There are manufactures of hats at 
•Madrid, at Budajoz, and Seville; and for some 
years past, those of fofeijgn countries Save sensi¬ 
bly felt their rivalship. 

1^0 the present dynasty Spain is likewise in¬ 
debted for the few roads and canals she possesses. 
We haye already noticed the activity of govern- 
meht vvitli respect to the roads. The system of 
canals is yet merely in embryo. There is one in 
ilie vicibity of Madrid which is intended to join 
ife Manjanares wdth the Tagus, and J^Inis faci- 
Hta^te communication between the capital and 
tlie of Aranjuez. Two or three leagues 

have been completed, and tliefc {hey have left 
it. The canal of Castile, beguti’lpnjg since, has 
been almost entir^y* ababl^ned.. Iivtreating of 
^ragossa, we shall notiiM ihe stat^ of the canal 
of Arragon. The caiii^ which liad’B^d 'grpj^t- 
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incorrect survey, -vvliich was subsequently iccti- 
fied, has been ultimately found impracticable, 
after the pompous advertisements solicitiu" eon- 
tributioiis to defray the evpenccs, whicli were also 
collected. Tlie proprietors of shares, instead of 
the profits they were taught to expect, must rest 
satisfied with a moderate intercsl, which the King 
of Spain has engaged to pay them. 

In 1784, the administration projected a much 
more brilliant and beneficial undertaking than 
that which it had been compelled to relinquish; 
this was no other than a canal, which, com¬ 
mencing at the foot of the mountains of Guaija-* 
Tama, waste communicate first with the Tagus, 
then with the Guadiana, and proceed to_ the 
Guadalquivir, below Andujar, which of course 
would have enlivened the whole interior of Spain. 
One Le Maur, a Frenchman, had project«l'the 
scheme, and was just going to put it intS^Cxeisu- 
tion when he died. But the resolution had bech 
formed, the plans had been drawn, and the funds 
secured. • The enterjirize was entrusted the 
sons of Le Maur, who inherited the projec^f^ tHeir 
father, and also a share of his talewls: *|ff'was 
soon after inta'rupted, owing tb^'torae obstacles* 
relative to the bourse of the^bahal j 'the war sub¬ 
sequently dateirpose^blher’difficulties. On the 
return of pditbe, theysobght in vain to revive 
tlfis It appeai^l^ have been entirely 
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• Bui what must more particularly conduce to 
the welfare of Spain, and yet has uot hitherto 
been attended with the desired success, is the 
Cbtahlishinent of the patviQtic societies, known un¬ 
der the title of “ Friends of the Country.” 

The province of Biscay first set the example;; 
it lias been followed by the other provinces, and 
by the capital, where a patriotic society M'as in- 

i ituted in 1775. About the end of 178S, there 
cre forty-four of these societies, and sixty-three 
jn 1804. Their title sufficiently expresses their 
object. The members ate chiefly occupied with 
the advancement of the^arts, agriculture, and 
manufactures of their respective provinces. 
They propose the discussion of, questions relative 
to these subjects, and adjudge prizes to those who 
have;;handled tliem with the greatest ability, 
Theyiropse, the activity of, their fellow-citizens, 
rckindlp4l^ii' solicit the aid of their know- 
Icd^^’^Hford encouragement to artizans, succour 
und.jeqUBf^ to the husbaudman, and promote . 
Ihe qh’culation of patriotic enthusiasoi thsough^^ 
out 3,11 and classes of the people. There 
never.didex!^t,amore laudable institution, whicb,^ 
since its. commencejpent, made a ipor^rapid pro- , 
^ress, or producedniniigrJPater sen^ton*. Those 
who can never conterapJate^<|5perijty wjUhout a, 
mi xture of jealousy, those Jiahitl^ appifle -1 

ness spurns at every happy ,i;eyfdntiqn iq.4pj»an • 
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feels itself injured by’pfOsperous events in which 
they do not partake; all such, I say. have en¬ 
deavoured to make these societies tlic butt of 
their ridicule. They pretend that the members 
talk very plausibly and perform very little ; that 
they assume vast importance, and discuss with 
^reat gravity the most insignificant trifles. Un- 
(juestionably, they have not performed every 
thing that might have 'been done. The media- 
crity of their funds has circumscribed their efj- 
forts; but the main design was to awaken their 
country from its lethargy, to stimulate the talents 

of artists, and the labours of husbandmen, .to 
, »• 
spur on their vanity by a prospect of fame, to 

urge self-interest by the hopes of profit; and this 
they have accomplished. Government lias ap¬ 
plied part of the surplus of a wise economy, 
between the peace of 1783 and the war'»f'l?9.>, 
towards augmenting the fund of hiBefleence. 
At their commencement, these eslablishmUfitfte had 
scarcely any other funds thaai voluntary contii- 
'^otions. Government has added to thia Sum the 
produce <^'the spoUos y vacantm, tdpeh has a 
near resembfence to the fund whicItJfoirmerly ex¬ 
isted in FraliW] on'^-“- **'" Camo 

lies Econotrdis. 

Cbmies III., id Itis religious scruples, 

'Marattfed in appropriating 
* part 0^ 'fiKs the church to the en- 
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cir:i of cpiscoj/al soes, U»^ir revenues, for a stated 
peiiod, revi'rl in liie nionareh, 

'J'Ik' patriotic societies' jia\e been the fountain¬ 
head of various entouragemenls to industry. Kn- 
lijihteued b} their admonitions, the administration 
has relived several laws fallen into disuse. -It 
lias prohibited foreign eommoditics, the rivalship 
of which might proie detrimental Ur the national 
manufactures, it iias^procured a supply of arti- 
zans, who introduce the improved processes and 
jjperations. Tliese nieasureg have already been 
prejudicial, and will Iiereafter prove still more 
,so, to other manufacturing and commercial na- 
^lions. They ma) excite their fc.irs and^nurmurs; 
they will doubtless redouble their activity and 
vigilance; but they cannot fail to be op, lauded 
by all good patriots in every country. France 
bjbrself might even boritiw these useful regula- 
lioii%.jpom Spain. Her new organization would 
accommodate it^clf to this change. A 
patriotic society in every chief town of her de- 
partoaents, would serve to enliven tha^ induistry, 
of wliiph there g^ready c.xi.'-f^ in papte, many mas¬ 
terly sp'eciniens, and, ill all, the ^ggnus of a future 
harvest. Su$bt#ocicties woul^J^d in France a 
soil well prepared and manured,*. In that coun¬ 
try they would a.raorc early 

and abundant crop, jpr^e|to,Qur allies, 

that if, on many Docia|il^%n|Vin kaqp' fcPW lo 
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sure tlicir defeats viith asperity, mc ran also, ai, 
other times, imitate their cxccllcucioi!. 

The patriotic society of Madrid differs from the 
others only in the more immediate patronage of 
government, and in its local situation, which is 
more favourable for collecting subsidiary aids and 
information. It has perliaps a narrower sphere 
of objects for the display of its activity, because 
New Castile exhibits less \'ariety in natural pro¬ 
ductions than the other provinces, and its indus¬ 
try is also more circumscribed. This society is,- 
however, sedulously occupied with the ameliora¬ 
tion of agriculture in the environs of Madrid, 
and with |)roviding employment for children of 
both sexes, and for the poor in the metropolis. 

A perfect equality is a law most inviola¬ 
bly maintained throughout all tlu'se sociejIs^jS. 
There no distinction of rauki is kno wn. THfe 
bishop of Toledo, and the Duke dc Medii^flili, 
•will sometimes find themselves seated besi^elftn 
bumble artizan; and information is grateii|%i 
received, fjrom what quarter soever it inayj^ dft» 
rived. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Council of Castile. Corregidor and the Alcaldes. 
Legislation, laflaeiic^ of the Monks, more 
especialltj of the Royal Confessors, Authority 
the Roman See circumscribed. Concordat 
.of 1^53. Opulence of the Clergy. Progress of 
philosophy in reference to Priests. 


As Madrid is the focus the arts and sciences 
in Spain, it is also the central seal of government. 
Though the monarch resides there only a few 
weelc^ in the year, and his ministers are always 
near his'p»®rs6n, this metropolis is, however, the 
seat 'Of%drainistration, and of all the supreme 
tributikls.'^ Of these last we shall now take a 
survey, which will naturally lead us toireatof 
the laws, ;ihe religion, the finances, and the mi¬ 
litary establishment. 

The Council of Castile holds the first rank 
among the tribunals ^nd the coudtHs of admini¬ 
stration j-^or it actiid both capacities?. Asa 
supreme tribunal, it has the exclusaye cogniz¬ 
ance of certain causes; apd,'in scHmere-# 
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As a council;^ it superintends all those internal 
rcpjulatio is \a iiicli affect flic public welfare. 

Jtcoin, lizes five chambers^ or Salnf: 

1. The first Sala dr goxiernu is sold) occu¬ 
pied with the afidirs of adniiiiislialioi), and re¬ 
ceives api'f .iL made to the council in oi Jer 
to forward them to the sect d Sola d' ga- 
xierno, or to the court of justice. 

The second Sala 8e goxierno tahes cop;ni7- 
anca of such appeals as are transmitted by thj= 
first, and chiefly supciintcnds all those con'‘''r»t, 
that relate to manufactures, bridges, and hign- 
road«. 

3. 'The Sala dc milij qnitikulos, or of the one 
thousand fitc hundred; is so called, because those 


who make their appeals here, from the decisions 
of the sovereign tribunals, arc obliged to depodt 
one thousand five hundred ducats, whiclithey 
forfeit if they arc nonsuited. 

4. The Sala dejusUria, has the exclusive cog-r 
nizance of certain causes, and in cases of impor¬ 


tance, acts in emit erf with the other chambers. 

5. The Sdta dc proriiicia takes co^izance of 
a]ipcals in ^il important cases and receives cxcep- 
tions made against the deej^ipos of the two civil 
lieutenants df Madrid, and of the Alcaldes dc 


^ ' • '1 '' 
cprte, in civil matters. 

Th| la^t^iu80<cp^ti|ute a sixth chamber, dc- 
iijjoatc^ t||(n oojffif de'lor edcaldes dc casa y corttK, 
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kvhicli bears a resemblance to w)/it was called 
the Tourndle, ia France. 

Madrid is divided into a certain number of 
listricts assigned to the police, which are sever- 
illy superintended by an jflcalde de corte. This 
uagistratc judges an the first instance conjointly 
vyith the civil lieutenants. Appeals are made 
from their respect ive decisions to their whole 
i.>ody assembled in court,, which can only pro- 
junce sentence in the last instance in ca^ sub¬ 
mitted to its cognizance. It is only upon extraw 
^^Tmaty occiisions that such cases are referred to 
the Council of Castile. 

Tile court of the Alcaldes de ccisa y corte wa* 
formerly the tribunal which constantly accom* 
panied ^be court of Spain in all its peregrinatioiw. 
Ever since this court has taken up its residence 
at Afadrid, the tribunal is also established there, 

f ' to ' ■ . ’ ' //1 ' ■ 

and it has a provincial jurisdiction over the en¬ 
virons of the residence of the sovereign ; it has 
also a,Jurisdiction over a certain distance from 
the metropolis. 

The Cotiucil of Castile is •the pn|y tribunal 
which is ^cognized by tlie grandma of Spain, 
and all its rnembers enjoy th.e right of committi- 
inu^, as did those of the Freuclijigriiaments. 

In refmnce to the1%dHiinistration of justice, 
Spajif^divided into two!cliancer'^s;‘those of 
(panada and Valladolid/* wliicli’liaTie tire exclu 
jsive cogwxance of certain causes. Jfroni 
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their decision^to the Council of Caslile arc ojd 
made on two i^'-casienS'; when the persons i‘ 
issue chuse to run the risk of makinpj'applicaiio 
to that clianiber of the CouuciU dcnoniina1o< 
the mil y quinientos, or in surh^ cases when jus 
tice is denied them. Each chartcery cxclusivel 
superintends the Criminal causes ^ the hulafgo 
within its own circuit, and all those suits in whid 
its own nobility are concerned. 

Besides the two chanceries, there are eigli^t 
andiences for the whole of Spain, exclusive <(;, 
the particular tribunal of Navarre, which beaC 
the title of Royal Council. The four audiences 
of the crown of Arragon, are those of Saragossa, 
Barcelona, Valencia, and Majorca; and those 
of the crown of Castile are established at!Scvillc, 
at Corogna, at Oviedo, and in the Canaries. 

Each of the audiences, and each of the chan¬ 
ceries, has a criminal hall {Sala de crimcii), 
which pronounces criminal sentences in the last 
instance, and superintends their execution. 

With the exception of a few restrictions, these 
tribunals, chanceries, and audiences, ace equally 
absolute. The principal distinetiolt^ between 
them is, that the former, as for example, the 
Council of Castile, try causeti'in tlic name of the 
King. In some fostanccs^ ’ a|>^als cay be mjide 
from the*aujdiencosUtCorogna and Oviedo t-' the 
chancery at,ValladO]|d*^ and from the’ audien'’c 
at ito chhiicery of Granada, 
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the four audiences of thfc crowyi'of Arraj^on, ap¬ 
peals, in certdin cases, are d|«c(ly carried before 
the Council of Castile, where, according- to the 
Jaws of Arragon, such rults must be determined. 

' Generally sjieaking, the boundaries of these 
several tribunals, are not ascertained with suffi- 
cieut precision, to obviate the inconvenience of 
frequent disputes about jvuisdiction. As the 
Council of Castile oini(s no opportunity to aug¬ 
ment its own jurisdicti(m, the chanceries, and 
audiences are incessantly struggling against .its 
etiPmachnicnis, in support of their supreme au¬ 
thority. L'nless ill cases of appeal, which are 
raffe exceptions to the general rule, there is no 
other resource against the decisions of all tliese 
sovertbgn tribunals, than that of a new trial, which 
in Spain is styled supplied. In such cases, ap¬ 
peals a?:e made to ihe tribunal itself, from its own 
antecedent dec isions, beseeching it to grant a new 
trial. 

The head.s ol‘ the chanceries are called presi¬ 
dents, Ibosi' of audiences regents. 

The J^ad of tjbe Council of^Ciastile has tlie 
title of’^se-siuentaSiOr governor ; , .two dignities 
which difler iu po material point, Adt are merely 
titular honours. s^iThe presideBttof'thc Council 
of Castile must a|[^^ayg.;|fe;a. 4 |raBtlee of Spain: 
^whpHfe appears in ha^,pechliar pif- 

y^atives; 

long suspension,! 
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again restored/^ in th« person of tlie Count 
d’Aranda, in 17{)6;.at«Be of those critical junc¬ 
tures, when men of superior minds become neces¬ 
sary for the welfare of the state. Being at thg 
same time captain-general of all Castile^ this assoi* 
cktion of the civil and military, power invested 
him with a very exlensivc authority, which per¬ 
haps he used with !.)0 great vigor. He caused 
many discontents, and cv;en gave umbrage to the 
sovereign. In 1773, he wast obliged to resign 
his presidency, in order to assrnr' the charactei^^ 
of ambassador to Franccj which be sustained loE 
sixteen years. 

Notwithstanding what has hren reported^ to 
the prejudice of M. d' irunda during his adi'iini- 
stration of se\cn raoiitiis, the talents which he 


displayed during that i-eriod will iong be remem¬ 
bered in Spain. The inefropolis, in particular, 
will not forget how mueli he confrihuted towards 
its improvement, its safety, and even its amuse¬ 
ments. I’o his prudence and vigilance Spain is 
indebted for the expulsion of the Jesuits, which 
was planned v^th the greatest secrecy,.^nd exe¬ 
cuted without disturbance. He inade^tbis king¬ 
dom acquaitfted with the real state of its popula¬ 
tion, which .v?*a8 before dbat Tory imperfecBy 


know#. 'Tfardugbifs be^ie^efent interf^^nce the 
dissipation aod hoi^iiousness of ilie monk^w(el^^ 
Qieiamorphfdi^ ihtd’^^ittnners more couforoiah^ 
to tfteir ’ 'fhe pro4oatk«fe^ of tlie 





churches^ where the most-profliv^ate villains fro' 
qiK'Rtl)' f()Und an asviiiimj \v^ relormcd. The 
, jurisdiction of (he secohsr authority was viiuli- 
<Ated against tlie Jisurpa , n of the. Holy See. He 
i*et(reiic.hed i'v c external ceicmonie.' of jeligiou 
(darlv procr .oas known ' liie app. Nation of 
_ Jfosai'L.. .) v * h supine ■ deuce frequently 
pretenj to genuine dc' otioi! e u .«• inslanccs 
he, also cn i«i.\ as we sl\aii s>.e lo auoU place. 
tJie exorbs: Mi: power of fancMii isro. He would 
{'^ave »■!' d ! ;cibiRiation still uirtliei-, had he 

pv; i}' ,-s tl e unh.eky into, erence 
of('' . ;rl>v w! u'('barlcs HT., xvho in niai.icrs 

. «c(iniulciLJalauced the ujflivsnce of 

(h ; 'f’.-'JUUt 
\ 

^ (ser hi ■ L.pvJ.-iive rcsii^uition of the presi- 
<k-tK ’ of the Coui!' i! > ' Casiile., (he couip vvith 
a ca>J'‘.i!tus pc,'!;'} *uiho”- ■ confer that high 
dignit-,', dunsi,., atetm ul eighteen years M. 
D’Ar ;ida wai-. succeeded by Figueroa, a pni- 
di’iit aria di e>,iS-ionate ccciesiastic, who had only 
the title of governor of (he council. Aitcr hjs 
demise, #ie Count de Campouiancs, being se¬ 
nior of <l$e eoudcil, was iavested with the 
fimetions of gorernor, but did. . not acquhe 
the title until some years afterwM^s. However, 
on my retiirn to found the pre-, 

Yd^iy'df the Council of^P(4tti|o jp fl*o* posse*^ 

. »i;w<»f the Count de Ciat^«te#j ft %ft»i^i^rftnr 
dee. ■ Headiedtbe same year, mai AiWii tedhe 
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present day lu"i^as had four successors, who all 
had onl> the title of governor. These were, the 
Count dc la Caiiada, an old magistrate, long 
known by the name of Acedoy Rico : then thV 
Rishop of Salamanca, who at iiis death was suc¬ 
ceeded by Don Joseph Eiistachc IMoreno. This 
last, a worthy man, rose by a regular gradation 
to the hig'hest dignity of the Spanish magistracy. 

After him it was cojnferred on the Count dc 
Montario, by whom it is now held. He is a 
well meaning man, upright and enlightened, wh(^ 
is deficient in no respect, except perhaps^uTp 
knowledge of foreign countries. 

The Camera, or great chamber of the Coifncil 
of Castile, consists of magistrates, appointed by 
the king in council, chiefly according to tlu'ir se¬ 
niority. This is properly the privy council of the 
monarch, and is moreover a supieine tribunal in 
certain cases, such as the succession of princes of 
the blood, and contested rights of cities (Ciudn- 
dcs). Through this medium, likew ise, the grants 
of royal favour are dispensed. This council pro¬ 
poses to his majtvity, through the uMnister of 
mercy and justice, three persons for every vacant 
situation in the magistracy, and for every dispos¬ 
able benefice. 

, € 

No office in the magislracy is to b^obtained| 
by purcliase in Spain. TOis is most a^siM^dl^'' 
at first sight, a ver|^ laudable institution ; bu^s 
it not, lik^ Vvery other human instita|ipn, ac- 
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corapanittd with iiiconvenienci* as well as with 
advantag:(*s ? In Spain raort’especially, it leaA'es, 
j)VL the one hand, a wider space open to the ca- 
' pri(.i(»iH parlialilv of the monarch and to the 
machinations of intrigue, whilst on the other it 
ccrtainlj proscribes incapacity and ignorance 
from the tribunals, and diminishes every tempta¬ 
tion and pretence for making a sale of public 
justice. Rut ought uflt the integrity of magis¬ 
trates destitute of property to be suspected? 

thfiir scanty pensions but a feeble 
iimee against corruption ? Nevertheless, in spite 
uQhc declamations of disaffected pleaders, 1 have 
not remarked, that unjust or partial judges were 
more' frequent in Spain than elsewhere. The 
Escrivanosj however, a species of lawyers, who 
in some sort act in the double capacity of attor¬ 
neys and notaries, appear to me richly to deserve 
their reputation for rapacity and ingenuity in the 
arts of chicane. 

There exists a species of hierarchy in the Spa¬ 
nish magistracy, the several gradations ftf which 
are very punctually followed. All the raemberi 
of the Camera are old counsellors’of Castile: 
the latter never arrive at this station, without 
having been presidents of a chandlery, or an au¬ 
dience, oi at least ancient counsellors of one of 
tribunals, or alcaldes d^cwie,Vi\i& themselves 
a'rc cboi^en out of the or^e'r^ of tiie pleaders, or of 
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\eTy erroneous n\>lions have been adopted, con- 
ccruiog the term Alcalde, which I shall endea¬ 
vour to rectify. 

In the first place, there are two classes of ordi¬ 
nary Alcaldes, who reside even in boroughs and 
villages. Tlie Alcalde ordinarfo, judges in the 
iirst instance, where there is no Corregidor ; but 
wherever tteste is one, the Alcalde ordinario takes 
cognizance^i^ly of civil 'causes, conjoinlly w ith 
him. Secondly, the Alcalde pedaneo, who is 
usually a person of <he lowest class, has no ojjaec^ 
duties to perform than to take delinquents into" 
custody, and to execute the orders of the 
dor, or of the Alcalde 

• The election of the ordinary Alcaldes is differ¬ 
ent, arcording to the privileges of the severalcom¬ 
munities. They are generally elected every year 
by the corporaticfns (ni/mtamientos). ' Ik some 
places they are elected by lot; in others; they are 
nominated by the Council Castile, by the tri¬ 
bunal of tlte 'province, or by the lord of the dis¬ 
trict, ’wli/> selects one out of three persons pro¬ 
posed to liito;*’ 

The AIcuMbs mai/ores and ; Gsrw|E^rs, are 
rtominated bf tlreiCingaccordmg'to the lecomr 
raendatiou of ^ A" strike abase 

j>rc vailed among this class niagistrates,..y^ich 
was reform^ by ireyeijTiiDent about fifteoiti\r 
twenty years; This office was ^ontorred 
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thn expiration of three ycars^ returned to their 
^ oi^ginal state of inactivity, whence they could not 
yti aronseil except by fresh persuasions. Having 
' just emerged 1‘roiii penury, and being on - he point 
of relupsing into their former misery, migat vyc not 
suppose that they would be teiuptcd to make their 
fortune at the expeuce of t!ie people over whom 
they possessed only a temporary authority ? It was 
at iciiglh resolved, in (frdcr to furm«h them with 
some motives of emulation, and to confirm their 
wii^v^ering integrity, that ‘thenceforward they 
■should hold theiroifiees six years instead of three; 
i 4 preover,that tlK;re siwuld bethreeclasscs of enr- 
rcginncntosjwhidi tlrey yvereto pass through sue* 
cessiVely; and, after having ascended to the snm* 
init oT this hierarchy, they were entitled to what 
are called in Spain the honours of the togado^ 
that Ls, the titular boDOiU's aitache<l to the rank 
of counsellors of superior tribunals. This plaa 
was cQuccivcd by M, de Carapomaues, and car* 
ried into execution by M. de Florida Blanca, 
when hftjbecame minister of mercy aiyl justice. 
In this instance, the wisdom of the minister tri* 
«niphe<fenyer hMjealousy and riwil,ship. These 
two men, who vyere once colleagues, and once ri* 
vals, were never,sincere friends/^* 

* Baring that period, when M, de porida Bl^nc.a, then 
Itnown by'the appellatipn of Joseph Monin’o, was fcnt 

ftoift Madrid to the court of Rhine, «i>dn the afdhbui mis.'iioit 
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Besides the thV(je classes specified above, there 
is also another deiilMiination of Corregidors. ' I 
mean those of Madrid and Seville; two citie^ 
which have a magistracy of (heir own, of a pe¬ 
culiar description. Their corregidors are ap¬ 
pointed for life, and must not he professional 
lawyers. They are simply overseers of the po¬ 
lice, and, ii|{thi8 capacity, they superintend the 
city corporation, the buH-fights, and the public 
acts of the city. The tementes dc villa exercise a 
jurisdiction indepeiident of their authorityvJMit 
they occasionally act as their official substitutes: 
At Madrid and Seville there are likewise rc2^- 
dores, a species of sheriffs, who arc also overseers 
of the police, coinjointly with the corregidof. 

In every quarter of Madrid, there is an ^41- 
calde dc barrio, a sort of local commissary, who, 
acting under the cpntroul of the Alcalde de coric, 
immediately superintends the maintenance of 
public order. Lastly, there is a magistrate, in¬ 
vested with the title of Superiniendenie, who 
is specially i entrusted with the management 
of the poIi<^^, conjointly with the Alcaldes de 
corte, the Ccii^fgidor, the tenienm demilla, arid, 
the repVfomv 

M. de Caniponianes^y?K«i/*that4ft, attotafey general of the coun¬ 
cil pf Castile^: Charles.,I|I>h6gitalecli lome time in selecting 
one of tl^e two coll^^j^,;as they were both men of sup^- 
rigr attaiimentf,^^;pH^ i^on he entertained of Monmo’s pre- 
possessihg address, Wfllch he justified in the seeud at Kome, 
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This post, which has a great resemblance to 
thi^ of the former lieutcuaufg’ of police at Paris, 
c^^nmunicates to its possessor very extensive 
powers, by which means he not only becomes a 
formidable scourge to all disturbers of the pub¬ 
lic tranquillity, but also occasionally alarms by his 
preposterous and jealous vigilance, the peaceful 
habitations of honest citizens. Those who re¬ 
sided at Madrid towards‘the concldMOn of the 
reign of Charles Iir.,ivyill recpgnize, on reading 
this' observation, the oharachir of Cantero, di¬ 
rector of the police, who, for more than ten years, 
more formidable to the unbefriended poor 
than*^o delinquents. Notwithstanding this com¬ 
plex organization of the magistracy at Madrid, 
which frequently' occasions disputes about juris-, 
diction, we must, however, confess, that there are 
lew capitals in Europe where the police is better 
regulated, where grcater.persona'l ^curity prevails, 
or where criminals less frequently escape the 
arm of justice. ‘ 

But, it will be asked, accor^itig to %iat code 
is justice admittisthred at MAdi^ add-inthe pro- 
v^ces ? 'We may affirm upoo'gdM authority, 
that the Roman laws are iu a great measure inva¬ 
lidated, There exiist even some atfeient statutes, 
l^which prohibit them ffora being; quoted as legal 
4)'^ecedents, under seveipe'’However, 
in^actical points, theiy ai:e fr^ 
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j)rccc(Ients and information, without' regarding 
them as absolutely infallible. 

The method of framing the statement of a IcgM 
suit is executed in Spain according to the Ro¬ 
man jurisprudence, with s<nn.e fe\r \ariations 
only, in terms and in the application of documents. 
The referendaries ar'* commonly profe.ssional law¬ 
yers, whoS^kituations being lucrative, arc in great 
request. In extraordinary cases, a member of 
the council is nominated # examine tlm proce¬ 
dure, and to make^liis report to the tribunal.-" 

The only authentic laws of Spain are corn- 
prized in the codes promulgated by her anchiPt 
Itto&arcbs. Such, for example, arc the ley ^fc las 
siete parUdas, ihtfnerojuzgo, and ihefuay real. 
TTie principal code and that most in use, is known 
under the appellation of recopilacion. I|; is a 
collection of various statutes of the Spanish rao- 
llarchs, from the most remote age.s to the present 
day. Of this a new edition is published from 
time to time, in which are inserted all the lawa 


enacted Cilice tlhe appearance of the pieeeding. *• 
It has be^iakshrti^d'that Charites III, feigned 
togive Spain a'ttew criminfi CodO. This is'ti 
mistake; for Council of'Cakttle had simply 
proposed to tlie irfdqiBrch, the revision and re- 
formatiorf of the old’lrrlnfinaUaws, some of which, 
trere ibsolel^ sihkurd, and committed Rie' 
eWtltidb df a committee of Wagia- 
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dent. This labour, which, I Ix-ljove, is not yet 
Cjf>nclndf'd, o(;;(;:isio:u J at •that time a treatise oa 
uic pona! laws, the productioH of Lardizabal, a 
lawyer, wliich nsay he perused "with pleasure 
and instruction, even after tlic treati^ of Bcc- 
earia. 

The name ©f this Italian philosopher serves fo 
remind us of the tremendous puniahffwnt of the 
rack,which is not jet fonnalty abolished in Spain; 
nay, it has even fouiid*severalt staunch ad viicates m 
the* country. It is not n»preth|«n twenty years ag'o, 
that one Castro, a priesrt, undertook a professed' 
^Tisotification of the torture. His, arguments 
we't 3 combated, and triumphantly refute, tp the 
great satisfaction of all enlightened Spaniards. 

The canon law is adopted in Spain in all eccle¬ 
siastical suits. The court of Madrid is, however, 
by no means so coin[)let€ly p^l^ugated by the 
Holy See as we might be 

ponspicuous figure still made in Spain by those 
;numerou3 and disciplined leg^ons^^jof modern 
Romp, which, imitating |he,^t^^»i^oitheir an- 
.cest(^^; aim at ^pi^yersal doppnipn^ n questioii- 
nWy-relfgi'onund her rainistefs ^pe,Jbeld in high 
veneration. Briests, nay, even monks, procj^re 
admittance and, ns^epdanpjjhi «i4ny familif^: of 
distinction, engage *in,, jptcigues,' and 

freqnently abuse the c<w|j|^q|^epns^j,in *^^**®™ 
b^higaihry. These radi§^,ahui^)i^Tn:h6eB in^ 
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reigns of the la^t nionarchs, afler having been 
countenanced bv example irj^thc early part 
of the last ceuturj. The reader will 4’ccoJ/ect 
the dangerous ascendency acquired by father 
Baubenton and his spiritual successors over 
Philip V .; the influence obtained over Ferdi¬ 
nand VI. by father Rabago, who was the last 
Jesuit tbat^&charged the functions of confessor 

io (he b 
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■ this subject, he so harrassed (Charles III. that 
this prince, although not of an irascible temper, 
enjoined him to sijciice with a sternness which 
was nearly akin to anger. M. de Florida, 
Blanca, who, during a long residence at Rome,; 
had collected a more copious stock of philosophir 
cal than of religious notions, frequently com¬ 
bated the gloomy scruples of this ghostly moni¬ 
tor, on which account,* he foi felted his esteem. 




a are aot in- 



the jpre^Qbe of »the &vojprite, the 
ailhel df oil the royal benefactions. 


^ the greatest part of the reign of 
;^8 III. his confessor was very assiduously 
,^8ulted respecting the disposal sof ecclesiastioU 
dignities, in the gift of his majesty, aud.he might 
jiavebeen regarded as minister for the affairs of the 
chj^b. ButM. de FioridaBlanca,havingobtaine4 
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to which office fhc presentation belongs in such 
cases, put a period to the usurpations of the con¬ 
fessor. 

This prerogative of nominati' ii to the high 
church benefices in their dominions, has been 
exercised widiouf opposition by the kings of 
Spain, only since the year thea'raofthe 
ratification of the concordat botvveen the court 
of Madrid and Rome.' Till then, tiie gift of 
benefices had been frequently the subject of al¬ 
tercation. They at length had recourse to an 
amicable negotiation, which, on the part of Spain, 
was entrusted to the management of the AUb6 
Figueroa, a man of mild and insinuating temper, 
whom I have since seen at the head of the Coun¬ 
cil of Castile. The result ot these consultations 
was the concordat, 1 y w hich the relations subsist¬ 
ing bclween Spain and the cou*t of Rome, were 
istablibhed upon a permanent and irrc\ocablo 
basis. 

In this compact, the Holy See confirmed their 
catholic^majestles in their ancient right of Bo+ 
minating to all ooBSistoriaJ benefices 

The principal difficulty related to the benofices 
of permanent residence and Iho siffi^le benefices.. 
TBii popes itu-isfed upon thek* iright to the gift 
of ftosetvvhich heolme Vacat^ during the aposto^ 
lical months, ^he <6oncordat enumerate^ fifty*4ioto^ 
nomi'hiitions '^cfc’^sbofild belong to ftJe 
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•iipon Spaniards. It was raoredvcr stipulated, 
that these benefices should be o.\empt from pen- 
sio'ns, and that the dignitaries should not pay 
any cedulas ' bancorias. Thesfc cedulas were a 
species of contracts signed with the apostolic 
chamber, by which the candidate made himself 
responsible for the payment of a certain sum of 
money. Now it frequently happened that he 
could not command a saflicient sum to discharge 
his obligation. In that cose, the Holy See ad¬ 
vanced him the money atan enormous interest,and 
kept agents in Spain to enforce the performance 
of the obligation. This abuse, which it is a matter 
of astonishment to behold rearing aloft itSi hydra 
head in the middle of the eighteenth century; this 
abuse,' I say, drained all the Spanish benefices 
of nearly one-fifth of their revenues, which w'as 
transferred to the exchequer at |lome. 

But this is not the only abuse abolished by the 
concordat.' Formerly the popes had the disposal 
of the property of defunct prel^t^, and of the 
revenues of vacant benefices. The administra- 
tion of these fm>ds was eo^siguedfo a board 
composed of Italians, who were sp, expert in the 
exercise of their casing, that one-fow-th of 
produce of these benefices'pmbejzzled by 
rapacious bands. * Tho||[oJjyi^eo,has resyguedifs 
claim upon this source with %e sini 

glejprofiso, that the admi»i8tEf4iqn,of,tiifi iwlwa 
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astic, which \oes not, however, prevent the 
Spanish monarchs fiom dispo&igir ofthera as they 
think proper. The administrator expends a con¬ 
siderable portiori of those fund'- in loans to the 
new prelates, in order to enable them to support 
.their dignity by a suitable establishment. To the 
honour of the high church dignitaries of Spain, it" 
must be confessed that these loans have been re¬ 
gularly repdd. 

Although the concord&t stipulates that the 
produce of the spoUos y xacantch shall be ex¬ 
clusively dedicated to religious purposes, the 
monarch appropriates part of them to the enci«i- 
ragemeht of industry, and even the remuneration 
of military services. But the chapters usually 
commissioned with the management of the effects 
of deceased prelates, or with the administration 
of the large vacant benefices, sometimes reduce 
the net produce of their temporary stewardship 
to one-fourth of its value. As the coneordat de¬ 
prived the Holy Sec of part of its revenues, the 
court of ^Madrid, by way of indemnification, en¬ 
tered into a contract to pnay the latter, on'lln- one 
hand, the sum of 600,000 Roman crowns; and 
oo the other, 310,000, for which it was to pay 
at the "rate of three per cent. By the, 
same copcordat, tl^ Holy See also obtained this 
concession: thatthe*^bun of the crusade, of which 
we shall make mention tinder the head of imposts. 
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tribuliS^s paid by Spain to tlic Uoly See, Avliich 
wore greatly ditninished by the concordat, this 
court still eiijby&thc produce arising from mar¬ 
riage licences, which may be estimated at tiftceu 
hundred thousand francs per annum. 

Since that period, the court of Madrid has 
continued strenuously to vindicate the rights of 
sovereign authority against the usurpations of 
the Holy See. It will be recolkctpd what a re¬ 
ception it gave to the remonstrance of Clement 
XIII. against the Infattt of Parma, The Coun¬ 
cil of Castile immediately bought up all the co¬ 
pies of the remonstrance, and is.sued orders tliat 
the same measure should, be observed respecting 
all letters, bulN, or briefs, which were deroga¬ 
tory to the royal prerogative, enforcing afijesh 
the ancient statute of capital punishmejlt, .and 
conliscation of property, against all notaries oi: 
attorneys who should bring them into circula¬ 
tion. 

On this occasion, the Council of Castile, of 
which Count d'Aranda was then president, again 
urged all that the hinga of Spain,, since the time 
' of Charles V. ha^,done to prevent the introduc¬ 
tion of the bull,, in Coma Domini, insisting that 
it was derogatory to the sovereigp authority, 

' to the jurisdiction of tjie teinporal'lribunals, and 
enjoining all^irchbishops and*bishops of Ihe king- 
'dom to suppress its puhU(;|^tiip'''and ohse^yance 
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Against the'loiirroarjiuiciits of the court of 
Rome, Spain l.a-. hkewise another rrsource in 
her so called “ </s’ as agdlnf>i ahusis.” In 

1784, a Spanish puhlication on this subject made 
its appeal a nee under the title of Maximas sohre 
ncumos (h fiierza y proteccion. The clergy, 
md the hoi}' office in particular, the ancient con¬ 
stitutions of which the author had subjoined to 
his work, endeavoured to suppress the publica¬ 
tion, but the Council of Ciastile and the ministry 
opesfily protected the author. 

During the reign of Charles III. the privilege 
'of nuncios in Spain were also circumscribed. In 
iippositton to various ^atutes of former kin^, 
tile nuncios frequently abused the devout sub- 
feaiesvtn of the Spaniards, iii order to enlarge their 
flMi ^iswers. 

"Under the reigning ilsiUbty, tlun had made 
such attempts, which, how'oicr, did not suc¬ 
ceed. 

At length, in 1771, the court of "Madiid ob- 
taoed a^hrfef from Pope Clement XIV. which 
reformed the department of nuncios, suhstitut^ 
ing instead of. the auditor of the 
■fig umpire of this tribunal, a rata, constitute! 
agfjp^ltng to that ®f Rome, consisting of six ec- 
dfeicsties, nohnna^ kuieed by the sovereign 
pontiff, W by the king off^pain. 

•endence of tte rggal 
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lon^ cilice adopted maxims, in^many respect < si¬ 
milar tlie four famous articles sanctioned by 
the assenTblo/ the I'hench clergy in 16S‘2j to 
Mhich all subjects, upon their instalment in a pub¬ 
lic olhee, are oldigcd to take thcoalh of obedience. 

A g;rcat abuse, howe^el^ still pievails in Spain, 
wbieh originates from wrong conceptions of re¬ 
ligion : I mean, the exorbitant wealth of the 
clergy and of the monks. Since the secularisa¬ 
tion of the great ecclesfastical principalities in 
Germany, the most opulent benefices of the Ca¬ 
tholic church arc to be found in Spain. The 
archbishops of Toledo, of Seville, of St. Jago, of 
V^alencia, of Saragossa, &c. &c. have piore am¬ 
ple revenues than any of ours ever possessed. 
There are monasteries, particularly Caiiliasiaa 
convents, the landed estates of which occupy uie 
principal part of the distruts in which they^are 
situated; and these religious foundations, 
sides depopulating and impo«vcrishmg the cir- 
c^pijacent country, augment its misery, and pro- 
cljice idleness by the blind charity with which 
they cucourage it. 

The government, however,, which becomes 
gradually more enlightened, endeavours to obvi¬ 
ate the consequences of thjs mischievous system. 
In the first instapee, the sage policy it adopts in 
the choice of prelates, proscfibes the ostentatious 
parajde of this scandalous luxqry, which, by giv¬ 
ing ofiepce to 
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for religion; and although among this cla<?f there 
still exist some fanatics, the)' are, however, col¬ 
lectively, eminent for thoir benevolence, and for 
the sol)ricty of their manners. Their constant 
residence in their benefices, obliges them to spend 
all their revenues in the country whence they are 
derived. They all appropriate a large portion 
to charitable purposes. Some Of them devote a 
part to the encouragement of industry; and this 
is not the only way in which the wealth of the 
clergy is conducive to the welfare of the state. 
We shall sec under the head of taxes, that 
ample contributions are derived from the clergy 
Moreovei, the court of Madrid has obtained 
j)ermission from the Holy See to levy pensions 
upon all large benefices, amounting to onc- 
of their revenues. This power was enlarged 
a brief in 1783, and extended to all simple 
hOnefices of two hundred ducats (about five hun¬ 
dred and fifty livres); and, during the war, 
which was terminated by the peace of Basle, and 
occasioned an augmentation of taxes, the church 
estates, with the Connivance of the court of 
Rome, wete assessed in a much higher propor¬ 
tion than those of the laity. 

Spain has beijnanote thoroughly eonvinced than 
any other Catholic country, of the absurdity, of 
maintaining religious orders, the generals of 
vjhich reside out of the country Accoidingly 
the Carthusians ofS3a.'D 
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reprp><entations I was commissioned to make ii 
1785, ^Vo'•c i:elcased from their dependence oi 
the chief establishmeni of that order; on which 
occasion, the minister Florida Blanca assured 
me, that there were only two monastic orders in 
all Spain, the generals of which resided at Rome; 
and that it was intended, on their demise, to 
emancipate these orders from such a dangerous 
subordination. It docs not, however, appear that 
this design was put into execution. 

This minister, being in some respect a philo¬ 
sopher, we must admit, that on particular sub¬ 
jects, he had adopted very enlightened notions, 
lie had closely inspected the Holy See for many 
years; ho had observed on the spot all that 
gives it such an imposing air, and learned at 
Rome to appreciate the objects of the veneration 
of unenlightened Catholics. Roda, his predec^- 
sor in the ministry of raercy.and justice, had aBO^ 
long resided at Rome in the capacity of auditor 
of the rota. On his return to Madrid, although 
generally encompassed with priests j.nd monks, 
he ventured to divulge opinions concerning the 
usurpations of the couit of Rome, which, how¬ 
ever bold they might appear, were nothing more 
than just, and he regulated hi#ministerial opera¬ 
tions accordingly.' Ff Spain had an urvinterrupted 
succession of ministers like these two, or like 
some other modern statesmen, she wa -"'’ r-- - 
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which she has becis enchained during a pcrii!)d of 
two centuries. 

In the present age^ more especially, she has 
made a rapid progress towards this goal. There 
arc other proofs of this besides those which wc 
havje just adduced. The severity of the court of 
Madrid towards the society of Jesuits; th^ per¬ 
severing assiduity with which it prosecuted at 
Rome the total suppressiwi of this order; the 
tranquillity of the people, who were calm specta¬ 
tors of these measures; all this, I say, will de¬ 
monstrate that Spain is by no means so complete¬ 
ly subjugated, as is generally supposed, by super¬ 
stition, ahd by the absolute dominion of the 
monks. 
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Arguments for and against the Inquisition 
Enumeration of tlic most recent Aiito-da-fis 
Adventures of M. Olavidc. Present State of fht 
Inquisition. Of the Santa Hermandad. 

In Spain there still exists a religious institution 
which extorts a tear from philosophjf, when she 
beholds this kingdom groaning beneath its cruel 
bondage. I allude to the holy office, a tribunal 
which has long since acquired the character and 
attribules it deserves, and which in Spain 
sustained by the powerful aids of policy and 
ligion. 

The candour willi which I explained my sen-i' 
timents concerning the inquisition, in the first 
edition of this work, has Exposed me to different 
kinds of censure. On the one hand, some Spa¬ 
niards, men, in other respects, of liberal senti¬ 
ments, accused me of having, overcharge 
picture of the holy office with too glaring co-'-| 
lours. On the other hand, some Frenchmen, af¬ 
ter the perusal of my disquisition, compliment- 
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with the ruder epithet of an impostor. BeW een 
these two dangerous shoals^ what course 3 /u I to 
steer ? To relate w'hat I have seen* and to com¬ 
municate my sentiments on the subject; is what I 
have already done, and shall once more attempt 
to do. 

The vindicators of the inquisition pretend that 
it is a salutary medium, by which the sovereign 
authority commands respect; that by overawing 
the conscience of the subject through a whole¬ 
some species of terror, it affords additional secu¬ 
rity for his obedience; being, moreover, an an¬ 
tidote to those endless variations and ambiguities 
ia the religious creed, by which the repose of 
the community has been so frequently disturbed. 
Heoce^ they aflinn, religion derives her unity 
inod purity; and they, moreover, ascribe to the 
loguisition, the tranquillity which Spam has en¬ 
joyed, whilst other Christian countries of Eu¬ 
rope were distracted‘with religious feuds, and 
with the turbulent zeal of innovators. 

Others proceed to still greater lengths. It will 
scarcely app'fear credible that Macanaz, a magis¬ 
trate, otherwise eminent for his knowledge, the 
tery same who addressed to Philip V. a spirited 
remonstrance ogaii^t the usurpations of the holy 
office ; that this Macanaz, I,say, wrote in 1736 
a work whidh was not* published till 1788, and 
which is entitled D^ensa eritica de la Inqui§icion, 
In this i<aerfoEais,Qce Macanaz savs, thTf*i»vev 
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bj' the,confession of heretics thepsclves^ the holy 
office nt'Tr takes any person into custody except 
his delinquency iias been proved by five witnesses, 
and never condemns him except from his own 
confession, or when the former evidence is con¬ 


firmed by tw’o other witnesses; that on tlie first 
or second occasion, if the delinquent sues for 
mercy he is absolved; that the holy office only 
passes sentence upon Jicretics, according to the 
advice of the most enlightened scholars; that the 
delinquent is well used in prison; that he obtains 
a hearing whepever he requires one ; that tlie 
heads of the accusation are read to him, and no¬ 
thing is concealed from his knowle^g^ but the 
names of the witnesses; .bi^it if any heresy bp 
proved against him, and he does notrepapt, t|kpp 
the secular power inflicts the punishment 


uouHccd by the law. 

There is certainly a great deal of trutli in 



representation, which, were it perfectly acourpte. 


would not however diminish the abhorrence which 


we cannot help feeling for the inquisition. Jt ap¬ 
pears authenticated (as % ps circumftances can 
be ascertained, which tbo^e concerned arc com¬ 
pelled to conceal under the most tremendous 
penalties); it .appears apthentipated, Isay, tb^at 
the prisoners of theJmqu|siition,> al^ougjh inac¬ 
cessible tp all cxt^pfl yi^itors, are treated and 
fed well enough; that the torture, said to be in- 
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for religion; ind ftlthough among Ibis claaf there 
still exist some fanatics, they arc, how^^r, col- 
lectively, eminent for their bcncvofence, and for 
{he sobfiety of their manners. Thplr constant 
residence in their benefices, bbliges themio.8itfw^ 
td|; their revenues in the ' 


jsrf r/iaii that tue m es oi me ^uui\ niuuiu 
spared ; that, after their ronyen-ion, it only 
inflicts canonical piinishnient upon them; but 
that the sword of jnstire, which the king has de¬ 
posited iii^the tribunal for the chastisement of de¬ 
linquents, is nevertfieless frequently stained with 
the blood of the guilty; That even in such cases, 
it is only done with the pious design of convert¬ 
ing many by thefdeath of one individual, which 
also frequentlyhappps?—i shall abstain from 
all comment. Silent indignation is the only fit 
reply to puch absitrd cqutradictions from the pen 



^t.mics. Ill his opiiiiouj the procedure of the 
inquisitioa’iljft'patferil of justice and lenity, •when 
coatra8te(i'i»|Si1th<)se dreadful examples of bar- 
t(^t;^cOrdiDg to Macana?!, or rather 
who have printed and re> 
^prih^^^^^^^lrecause our ancestors were 
sanguinar}*, those who are* not quite 
^^^harbarous in our days, or rather those who in 
cold hood veil the cruelty of fanaticism under 
the mantle ol'jii fic'-, and who are the nioreenl- 
pable, because tliev v 'uiiiot even plead the phrettaj 
of passion; such men, I say, have claims upon 
our icspoct and esteem ; and because they do not 
extirpate whole nations, likePuarro, they must 
of course be the genuine models of humanity like 
Feiielon! 


The ancient and modern antagonists of the ii^ 
quisition maintain, on the contrary, that it has 
uniformly banished intellectual, refinement from 
Spain ; that it ha» cherished s’upcrs^ition in that 
country; has kept the souls of the Spaniards in a 
tame and servile state of subjection, which natu¬ 
rally suppresses those daring flights of genius 
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that are alone compolcnl to produce what is- 
great in every depart men t; thal, by prp»occupy- 
ing all the a\cnije'' of the heart witi/tbar, it ex¬ 
cludes the gTiitlc scniiineiils of coiilidence and of 
friendship, and blasts all the jo\s arising from 
the nearest and dearest connections; in shoif, 
that, during a period of two centuries, it has 
doomed Spain to ignorance and barbarism. 

This picture is by nq means greatly over¬ 
charged ; but, as I propose to abstain from decla¬ 
mation, 1 will venture to assert, notwithstand¬ 
ing my abhorrence of the inquisition, that it has 
been somewhat affected by the universal revolu¬ 
tion in manners which has taken place. If this 
yevolution has not essentially altered the original 
.gWStitution of the holy office, it has, how'ever, 
proiluced an abatement in its severity; it has 
lend^ed the examples of its crucltv less conspi- 
.CUOtis, and less frequent. Those times are elaps¬ 
ed when Jnto-da-fes', more or less frequent, were 
pompous festivals, the solemnity of which, under 
the pretence of doing honour to religion, was an 
insult to humanity; tvhen the eyes of the people 
were feasted with the torments of victims consign¬ 
ed to merciless butchers, and to the maledictions 
bf the rabble; whpn the whole nation crowded 
to this spectacle as to a triuqjph; when the mo¬ 
narch, surrounded by bis courtiers, imagined 
that by his immediate presence he w as perform¬ 
ing an act highly acceptable to the Deity; when • 
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.all the circumslances of these savage festivals^ the 
conspicuoi’s figure which an individual had made 
on this sanguniary theatre; nay, even tlie plea¬ 
sure receivedTrora them, were recorded with ex¬ 
ultation in the literary productions of the day. 

After the Auto-d.i-fe in ifiSO, a pamphlet ap¬ 
peared containing a circuinstaniial narrative of 
this ceremony. The author appears to rejoice 
upon the occasion, as ifj it were some secne of 
public triumph. " He is going, ’ he says, “ to 
give an accurate and interesti-.g account of all 
the circumstances attending this gbnious triumph 
of the faith, together with a catalogue of the 
grandees who had honoured it w ith tbeir pre¬ 
sence, and the substance of the sentence pro¬ 
nounced against the delinquents.” . jg 

The censors of the press applaud this pamphllp 
in the most emphatic manner ; “ It ought,” eajt/ 
they, “ by rca'soii of the sublimity of the subjecl>j 
not only to be conspicuously displayed to Spavin, 
hut also to the view of the w^holc world.” 

The examiner goes still further than the cen-r 
sors. 

The author,” says he, has fully answered 
the expectations entertained- of such a desirable 
undertaking; at a moment when j)ublic curiosity 
was wholly occupied -^ith this subject, and wben 
’all true believers only lam^ted its procrastina¬ 
tion with pious impatience.^" In short he cannot 
be praised too highly for having desfrihed^ with 
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scrupulous accuracy, the details of this ~donder- 
ful ccrcmonij. 

Ill the course of liis narrative, the author fre¬ 
quently applauds the pious zeal of the monarch, 
who was present at the Aulo-da-fe. 

” This prince/’ says lie, “ having s'ignificd 
that it would give him groat satisfaction to be 
present at the celchration of a general Auto-da-fe 
the council of the iiiq.uisiiion was desirous to give 
him a signal proof of their regard, by afibrding 
him an opportunity of following the illustrious 
example of his august father Philip IV.” Here¬ 
upon the grand inquisitor went to kiss the hand 
"of his majesty, assuring him “ that he w as has- 
feiiing to make the needful preparations towards 
the speedy accomplishment of a work which w’as 
lb agreeable to him.” 

' " It was a great consolation,” says he, to¬ 
wards the conclusion, “ to all zealous catholics, 
a cause of confusion to all lukewarm believers, 
and of astoni.shmcnt to all the spectators 
to witne^ss a patience w;orthy to be admired in 
future ages. From eight o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing his majesty was sealed in his balcony, with¬ 
out regarding the sultry heat, or being incom¬ 
moded by the concourse of p^ple, or wearied 
by the long dflration of the ceremony. His de¬ 
votion and zeal were so superior to fatigue, that 
.he did not even retire for one quarter of an hour, 
to take rcfre§bnieiit; and at thg conclusion of th« 
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ceremony, he enquired ulicllier aU was over, and 
whether it was time to letiie.” 

The modern Spaniard'' aic far from di'ro\(nng 
that cold-blooded crucify wli.« a renders the heart 
callous to pity; and ine) may at letst laineot 
with iinpunit} the -eiall uuujher of victims vdneh 
dill experience the ‘eveitfv )i tim te 

Such examples hecaine laie m t!ie j»ast ce::- 
tiir}, which did iioi • \vitio s, a sjopls 

"cneral Auio-da-fe similar to t.hat whii h I have 
noticed. 

.In 17some mouk', whose convent was 
coiitif^uous to a nunnery, wcu' convicted of hav¬ 
ing abused the ascendency they had Acquired 
over the nuns, and of having seduced thena to 
some irregularities, which they sought to disguise' 
under the cloak of religion. The holy office con¬ 
demned the principal ofi’enders to death, and ac- 
coidiiig to ancient practice, d( 1 i\ered them Itt 
the secular power. 

Eleven years afterwards, the inquisition exer¬ 
cised another act of severity, the enormity of 
which cannot be extenuated. It discovered a 
family of INfoors at Grenada, peaceably employ¬ 
ed in manufacturing silks, and possessing supe¬ 
rior skill in the exercise of this profession. The 
ancient laws, supposed to have fallen into disuse, 
were enforced in all their rigour, and this 
wretched family was burnt alive. 

' In 1756, the inquisition pronounced judgment 
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upon seven dcfinquents, who had been confined 
in prison. One of having; been wrong¬ 

fully acetised, wa.s acquitted. The three false 
■vviluesaes, who had informed against him, one of 
whom was his own wife, were conuemned to an 
c.vile of eight years, and to receive two hundred 
lashes, which, liowcvc r, were not adnuiiistcrcd. 
Another delinquent suffered this punishment: his 
sentence declared him do'be a heretic, an apostate, 
and one idio xec/s inclining to the Jewish religion, 
and wavering in his doctrine; four qualifications 
which cannot well be reconciled. The only crime 
of one of these seven, was his having assumed 
the title of freemason. His sentence was perpe¬ 
tual exile, and the confiscation of his property. 

T^iaaeotence bore the stamp of ignorance ra¬ 
fter than that of cruelty. But in 17(>3, there 
itas a. private a?ito-da-fe at Lerena, in the course 
pF which some obstinate heretics were committed 
to the flames. 

The obscurity of these unfortunate victims 
prevented, their fatqfrom,#cquiriiig much publi¬ 
city ; and the universal terror, inspired by the 
mere name of the inquisition,, seemed <0 he dimi¬ 
nished. In 1762, the monarch himself had cir¬ 
cumscribed tire 'powers of this tribunal. The 
grand inquisitor having, cbotrary to the express 
will of his majesty, published a bull, w hich pro¬ 
scribed a French book, he was banished to a 
convent, within thirteen leagues of Madrid. • In 
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this exllcj lie sought to jiistifi'his conduct, by 
pleading'an aiirlpjit_ii 5 :tf>;‘'iVom time immemorial, 
by Avhich the holy ofiice was invested with the 
exclusive privilege of prnlsibiling dangerous 
books. In the course of a few v*<;eks he was 
again restored to favour, but, by the advice of his 
ministers and the council of (kistiU-, (he king is¬ 
sued a decree to the following purport: That 
hereafter the grand inquisitor should not pub¬ 
lish any edicts whatsoever, unless they were 
transmitted to bim by the king. 

• That whenever be receiv ed any briefs, by which 
books were prohibited, he must, in such cases, 
conform to the laws of the country, publisli 
the prohibition, not by quoting the brief, but by 
virtue of the authority derived from hisstatioti. 

Lastly, that before the holy o$ce shiMd edh- 
demn any book, it must previously summon 
author before its tribunal, in-order to hear wnat 
he had to say in his defence. 

This petty triumph was, however, of short 
duration. The royal confessor causfd the de¬ 
cree of 1102 to be repealed in the following 
year. But M. d’Aranda procured a revival of 
this decree, by obtaining the support of a mixed 
council, consisting of magistrates and bishops, 
which had been appointed on occasion of the 
expulsion of the Jesuits. 

This was not the only attempt he made to- 
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wards circurasc^ibiiijr tlie powers of the holy 
office. lie long enleitained hopes of annulling 
its right to appr >priate to its own use the pro¬ 
perty of coiidem .ed ci.in.na'h; but it was ob¬ 
jected, that the revenue deii\ed flora this privi¬ 
lege, foi Hied a great pait of he salary oftlieof- 
ficers of the tnbiina! ; .(wiuM be thcrcfoi'* re¬ 
quisite, in order to coun tin-, delieiency, to p'o- 
Tide a fund of six bundle J tlimisand fiancs. The 
proposed leforin wasdcfeiied. 

He was inoie successful in another attempt. 
Being president of the council of Castile, which 
was always distinguished by its zeal in vindicat¬ 
ing the rights of sovereignty, and attaching more¬ 
over fhe same prelates to his cause, by the asceii- 
4 |i€y>of bis genius and by flattering their secret 
awesfiomtoa tribunal enriched viitb tlic spoiL of 
ej^opacy, he obtained at lengtii, in 1770, a 
decree, which coni'ned the jurisJictio'i of 
the inquisition to thb criminal cases of contuma¬ 
cious heresy and apostaej puiinbiting the same 
in future from coinmitting any of his majesty’s 
subjects to’a disboncrurable impiisonmont unless 
their crimes were evidently proved. By this 
modification it was circumscribed within very 
narrow limits. .Ip Spain, this i^ry gave of¬ 
fence to none bKt a small number oF wi alv and 
bigotted minds..'’It' was commemorated and 
even exaggernffed abroad., The important crisis 
was supposed to bavo arrived, when that hideous. 
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rabriKicr which jihilosophy had l»ng been in pur¬ 
suit of, woiibl fiiio.lly he iaid prostrulc. 

This illusion not dispelled by the removal 
of M. d'Ai'nada, v. hirb followed soon after, 
bccai!se C!ilii:;iitf‘ii<.d (■:u:.:ci.s, who, notwithstaiul- 
ini>- their respeet for n lipioii, liad imbibed the 
same principles, still coiilinued at the head of 
the administration, ibisonal sie.irifv was re- 

,j 

established; it was T>ioieo>i;r j>;u:)raiiteed by 
the benevolence and modcratioii of the iiio- 
narcli, and by the toleraut maxims of the prin¬ 
cipal otiicers to whom he had deh'j-ated his au- 
tliority. The period of in^piisitofiai terror seem¬ 
ed to be past; the holy oflice appeared !n a pro¬ 
found lethargy; when all of a sudden, in 1777, 
it marked its resuscitation by the sacrifice of 
illustrious victim. Along with the holy 
terror and faiuitic/cal were arousied in Spain, ahd 
beyemi her ( Oiifmcs was enkindled the indigjij^ 
tiou of the apostles of a wise toleration. 

Don DaUo OUvane, a*native of Peru, had 
been raised by his abilities to. one of the first em¬ 
ployments in the state^ that of intendaht of ttje 
four kingdoms' of Andalusia, and A'ssistente of 
Seville. rhe uktihetiou he acquired in this high 
dignity, had excited envy, as *Wjctl as’ admira¬ 
tion and gdsSitu^i Wfeen a fresh dreasiop o^rkl 
to dgtializelu? patriotic 35eai 

T$e king conceived a |tl|(n to bring ifiita cul- 
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tivatioiij and pe«ple that part of the Sicrra-Mo- 
rena, through which parses Ihc road from 
Madiid to Cadiz, a district formerly inhabited 
and cultivated, but since overgrown with wood, 
and become tlic haunts of robbers and of wild 
beasts. This commission was intrusted to M. 
Olivadc; he accomplished it with consummate 
ability; but he could not avoid the rock 
on which great entcr.prizcs usually split, lie 
created enemies. lie exposed himself in parti¬ 
cular to the animosity of father Romuald, a Ger¬ 
man capuchin, who being provided with a pa¬ 
tent from the director general of his order, by 
which heiwasdeclared prefect of the new missions, 
,^ectei the most absolute authority in every 
that had the most distant reference to reli¬ 
gion. kis designs were strenuously ()])poscd by 
IhS^. OHvade, who gave him however a polite re¬ 
ception, and received him upon a fooling of inti¬ 
macy. The disappointed ambition of the monk 
meditated revcngei^ Some expressions, which 
hadipadvgrt^ntly escape4.M. Oliv.ade, furnish¬ 
ed, the. m|^s ,of vcngeaocc. ^^llc fomented the 
discontents of some of the settlers, who were his 
own countrymen^ aii^ emplpy^4 
to discredit the new eslablishraent '^d ils direc¬ 
tor. Thp memorial^ wliich'. tijoy transmitted to 
ihe council Cfastil^con^nod the most gfi^v- 
ous acousatiefl^i,OgWs't,M.piivadc. 
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>vas suddnilv iTrallcd to routl in <l'c month of 
Novombor. IT i';.!'' nfor coiicorning-diCerciit 
objects relative to liis mission. 

Whilst he resitled ai Madrid in the most per¬ 
fect security, he accidentally discovered the snares 
that were laid to entrap him. He learned from 
intercepted letters, that father Romuald had 
concerted his ruin, and that he was buoyed up 
with expectations of’ pwtronage from a great 
court. 

Ihrough another channel he was informed, 
'that this vindictive monk had preferred an accu¬ 
sation to the prime minister against him,,of having 
manifested a contempt of religion, and of having 
forbidden books in his possession; nay, tbat^ |te 
had even made a similar report to the inquM- 
tion. 

H is repose was, however, not disquieted by t^is 
discovery. Me sought piptection near the 
throne. He repaired to the grand inquisitor, 
made solemn asseverations concerning the purify 
of his faith, with a proposp,^t#Kl|||||j|t any im¬ 
proper expressions which might have escaped 
him. During his 'residence at Madrid fot* more 
than a year, hi^'hohduct had h^h highly ex^- 
plary; but|ioldii% couM hush'the storm which 
was impelling dtijr fiis head. ' 

‘0n the 14th of NqV^bet, 1776,. a 'Spanish 
grahdee, acting in the capacity of aiguazil maijor 
of the inqu isitiop, accom oaniwl' 
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o[’ ii 1aiu ( anil conduct him 
ilicj lioh ojvi£‘'. A’.iujst at tiio s'une 

time, In'* cti’ot't- h(><»k , aii'l i)a’!<';i,\trro sci.’ciiat 
{’ar il, .1 \Alicit'hi> v. il'o n'••tied, and Fc\ilic, 
hi' o 1 ii'iirv ^“^ido|^<• I'lori tiril instant he 
\w.' .i’'( ^ttl fi i< t to his wife, to his rclationSj 
ant' iVicnv' Oiiiiott' a |)ciiod oi‘ two Acarsliicv 
w,' , lo'cll'. ii'-in'r'i't in what part of thcwoiid 
la' ic'f-K' I, oi wLithi 1 i{,c ivas yet alive, and they 
relinq’ii'heJ ail hopes of ever bcholdinj^ him 
a'/a in. 

j 

('ll m\ tiisl airiAal in Spain, this transaction 
AAas quite retent. 1 was an eje-Avitness of the 
Aarious sensations it pioduced. The rivals of 
Olivad^, those aaIio Avere jealous of his fortune, 
spi^e‘ honest bigots, misguided by their furious 
zeal for the cause of (lod, coiilemplatcd this 
event in the liffht of a triumph. Many tiii/i'iis 
of an austere character, regarded it as th.-jii'-i 
cha'tiseiiTeiit of jiidisrietion, AAhieh ought per¬ 
haps to haAc found other judges, but ought not 
to go uupjj^shcd. €ousteruation, however, Avas 
the prevairog senliraent. Ever a one began to 
tremble for his safety, h'eii.g apji'ohcnsiAe 
ibst, among his most intimate coimcvion', he 
’might find Spies'’and accusers'. All minds aacic 
overawed,by jealou'^ and'»dfcmaA. '^1 hat rea¬ 

sonable liopcs could ’they cWdridi of indulging* 
hcreafior, \vifhib theit Own' tlsselhngs, the gtne- 
ri’usseiitimeutsof ■jfltieudshi^ anft' of confidence*' 
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Wliat man coisld proteiui to S!),cii a sliaro of pru- 
dcju'Oj as to he iiivi a vs master of i.iniscii', uiccly 
. to balance ail liis aetioii \ or to si!’: ;:!! i is i;.\- 
pressioiis, ii; cnier not to furi.ii:ii ai;v si;! j < t of 
criminal acciiSiiiii-ii lO an l ii.-iuy iniivin;;' iu 
buslt, to a j)eijared litno; (r, to a i’l iniJ, or to 
a tun misiruided la reii;;ioi,s Ecriii)!;';.; ? 's i'ciu'Iv 
oilic(“ is pcriiaps ii'.i'li!; a . : bv jn!-;in.in 

])y tiie dictates oi cris , 'oot its coiihii'idh'.a i.-. 

•* 

fonnidabio,, Ilow c.sis v.e avoid tiiose thinidoibails 
Nvi.icli are silently foi';;’e;l in the da; h recesst-s c.f 
. an impervious labvrintii ? 

Such were tbo reasoniiors ssii^'ra sted by dismay 
xlnriug the detention of hi. Oiavide.* The ap¬ 
parent lethargy of the inquisition had re-esta^ 
blislied pcr.soiial security; this sudden..d^|j^l?iy 
of its active fnnetions produced a panic aipbng 
all ranks, 'i'iiis early ijuprc.'^siqn was piqreover 
prolonged by other circumstancc-i. Tl;e mppks 
supposed tiuil tlie auspicious moment was arrived 
io recover liieir dominion. No sooner was M. 

. Ohividd arrested, than infonqatiou arrived that 
senne Capuchin missionjarieSvyere iiK^lging all the 
extravagiinec oftlseir zeal, and furiously dcckihi- 
ing at kieviUc ^against profane^,theatres, injlie; 
mean time,.,tjie provincial inquisitions .shared in 
tlic triuBij^ jqf th^r lister triinmal in the capi¬ 
ta], and niade.as'jtrial.of (their renovated /energies. 
T-Irp tribunal Cadii,^i|§.jM'.eu,,cdini;!C%ioiatii»g 
' withJ-Pt^rpatest sofcWAilV. 2, ccrcinonv 
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•which had been laid as>id(‘ for half a century, bu^, 
which IS repeated annual 1} at ^ladrid; I mean 
the sohnnii rehearsal of all ihe decrees of the _ 
holy ollice, of those bulls \\hi(h are the pillars of 
its poMer, and of ail those anathciTias \s hich it 
hurls like tiie tl.unaubolts of ^e.ifri'ance airainst 
the o-iiilty heads of heietus If seemed as ifilic 
holv oiibe was u ahtil to i ui.e^,e the feelings of 
thep'.ihiK. 

In the mean tmu', the judicial proceedings 
against "tl Olaudf, -svcrc eouducted with fhe 
most prohuaul secrecy. At length his fate was 
decided, after a close imprisonment ol two years 
and sevens days, dm mg which period his inter¬ 
course with the world was wholly suspended. 

the IBlst of November 1778, a convocation 
WftS%eld in the hotel of the inquisition, to which 
■weicc invited ,forty persons of different oi tiers, 
^mong whom were several Spanish grandees, 
sotne general officers, priests, and monks. 

The delinquent made liis appearance apparelled 
in yellow robes, carrying a green wax taper in his ^ 
hand, bejn^accompanied by two ministers of the 
holy oj0ice. All the details of the procedure were 
read before him. The most interesting document 
waa a circumstaotial narridive of his own life, 
which he had composed hiniself. Itf''this narra¬ 
tive, he frankly confessed that 'oh his travels he 
bad cultivated the societyof superior geniuses,'of 
Yoltaire and Rotfi^au in'pfirtiiiitdAr; morppvwy 

I / f •. , . .f 
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. that he returned to Spain sirongl^y tinctured with 
prejudices against the clergy, and persuaded that 
the opinions and pmilegi . of the Romish church 
were hostile io the welfare of nations; that, since 
he had s •ncrintcndcil the colonies of the Sierra 
Moreuii, he h-id treqm ntlv, in a rash and iiicou- 
sidei a>e mvjijier, declared ins scntinients concern¬ 
ing the obstacles wliich retarded their progress 
concerning the infailibljif y of the pope, and the 
trihiinals of the inquisition. 

Next came the depositions of seventy-eight 
witnesses, who accused liim of having frequently 
held the language of free-thinkers; of having 
ridiculed the fathers of the church, &c. &c. 
The delinquent confessed many of these accusa¬ 
tions, and denied others; alleging, jnoreQfi^r^ 
that the expressions imputed to him were derly^ 
from the purest of motives; that, iu loise Ipm 
stances, his object was to arouse the industry 
the colonists committed to hiS care, whose ir»do- 
lence often disguised itself under the .external 
rites of religion : lastly, that, w hen he declaimed 
against the inconveniences bf eelibaS^,. ht* 
view was to oncoArage populsttibn, whicii is so 
necessary to (he welfare of the state., u ' cy 

This melhod of exc,«tpatiog,lHs;yconduct 
peered neither conclusivo nor respectfid. a 
xyas also accused «f havipgleiaploycd every arti¬ 
fice in order to mislead^e4w^li<^5 
office, by int^^^ti^ its,-la||^ and by per-' 
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siiading iiiiessos lo retract tlicir evidence ; and 
these charges were proved by his own hand¬ 
writing. 

In line, tlie tribunal judged him guilty of ail 
tlic crimes laid to his chaiee, and pronoiiiiced 
sentence upon him, by which he was I’oryv.idly 
declared to be a heretic. He interrupted liie 
ccrenjouj in order to ajrpeai against this deno¬ 
mination. This was tire last strug.gle of liis 
fortitude ,* he fainted away, and f(ili from tlie 
bench on .which he was seated. On the re¬ 
covery of ins senses, the reading of the sentence 
was continued. It denounced the absolute coii- 
liscation'of all his property, declared him inca-, 
pacitated from holding any office, banished him 
4^?«yi4hi|i twenty leagues of Madrid, from the 
roi^l^plideaces, from Seville, the theatre of his 
l^i^wer, from Lima, his. j>.;i;vc coimtrv; it 
lipnderaned him to be cbtifined for eight years in 
lit monastery, where lie was to read certain godly 
books, which would be pre.'cribed to him, and 
to imakc scmifession to the priest once a inonili. 
AifthC t|liSii;be,;made,ya;9olenn^ rccaniation, and 
WElfabspIved froaidhe censures he had incuri cd 
-with #11 thodSirroality py^icjfibedihy tlie canons. 

*: 3;;he. speetutorS, wbo>ii»8iSye may..^cll suppose, 
were all paunch bcl^v4^y#assert that he mani¬ 
fested jWt«q^ivocakeig«g of codirition, andjrcsig- 
nationi and som«^dai©r 

tions pf pity^W; 
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It is asserUuHhat the monarch, nay even tliat 
the grand inqiii^ilor mitigated the rigor of his sen¬ 
tence ; .some of ihc ji'd;.' s having voted for death, 
and oiiters lor at least a public and opprobrimis 
puni-shnient; lliat Ihe royal confe.ssor, in parti¬ 
cular, had sujjported the alternative of se verity, 
consistently witli his ferocious and bigotted dis- 
positioHj which ineliiu 1 him to suppose that this 
crime could not In' ('uif rivisc evpiated than by a 
signal vengeance. 

It vvasj however, a matier of irdinite difficulty 
to ascertain all these facts. Fear had repressed 
indiscretion on the one hand, and curiosity ou the 
, other. A conjecture or a question might have 
been misconstrued, and have embittered the life 
of him from whom it proceeded. The pietui’6 
dciinciitcd hv Tacitus, in his Life of AgridOla, 
was uow ree.liued ; uncmpto per ^ 

loqi'cudi ct nudidKli I'l^.iuncrcio ; or rather Oheof 
a Uiore modern date, aUhough not less tremeu* 
dons. 

It must uevertlieiess be confe88ed4iiat this cri¬ 
sis was not of lopg duration ,* ■ the minds of the 
public presently recovered their wonted gemnity : 
it w’a;S known that Charles III, hltd merciful di#- 
po.sitions, and also that the,toiulster whom hohad 
just appointed Was no-apdsfle ofVauatiiiisin. 

The peculiar circurastahees of (lie victim con- 
Irifeiiited also to diraiidsii^.*^e^apiprehcnsions of 
|hc public. His talOnts and su&ss 
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envy even before, the}’al<ra( <4 (l llic aniraacUer- 
sion of llic boly office ; and Ibe tilizons, having; 
Tiowin a great measure reco\ere{l (heir tianquiliity, 
fondly indulged hopes that their obscurity would 
be a sufficient saft'guard a:;ai!f''l the severe scru¬ 
tiny of this tribiiual. Ihe 'eq’.ie!, in fa<t, d<- 
monslrat('d that !<'■ •everitv vvu" only teinporasy, 
and that the couiuii' i^f (he ii:<>;iariL were ‘•wa'cd 
by more nicr- iful mavini-,.^ 

Scarcely bad 01a\ ido entered upon his 
confinemciit, in a convent of i.i\ JSJanchet, vlicn 
a rcpre' i'iilation of his impaired health proeured. 
tim permission to visit the mineral waters in (lie 
vicinity; ‘soon aficr, he was allowed to make 
an excursion to those ef Catalonia, which be 
thought would be more efficacious. These, being 
near tbe frontiers, he easily eluded the vigilance 
of ius guardians, a circiumtancc vvhicii was 
doubtless foreseen, and biiUling adieu, as be sup¬ 
posed, for ever to his countr;., be went to France, 
where bis reputation bad long preceded bis ar- 
mal, and where be was received as the martyr 
of intolerance.* 

* On 'his arrival, he was hospitably entertained, courtcfi by 
philosophers, and celebrated by poets, itoueber, towards tbs 
conclusion of bis'poem on the seaiKuis, appeared about 

tlvis time, alludes to him in the following, lines c— 

* * * I 

Que de Tlbere enixn la pieuse furie 
. Sl^issait uu viei^rjl^ Thoripeur dc sa patrie, 

Et solennel^ppnt replagait aux artels 
L’hydre aVitle dei’or et du s&e'idSlWrtels. 
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• Some monihs afior bis flijiht, the kincj of 
Spain, nos’jiinai! V' ^ iekliiu-, to <be sinr^-oslions of 
lus ronfessor, nlniso aj>[H‘tit(‘ for j'.orseculion was 
not yet appeal 'I, {k'niandt d Iiis surrender from 
the eourt of \ e.i sasKes. A eonciliatorj answer 
was sent in rctu; .), t'lat the oOc'.u es of Olavide, 
however heinous tliev eniicar in Spain., 

were not included anve!”' ih.o e in iilical crimes, 
the authors of which ar« u.iiiuaiiy delivered up 
to caeh other by eivilizcd nations ; and the court 
of Madrid did not persist in its demand. 

Jinincdiately after bis escape, be found an asy- . 
linn at Thoulousc, whence a false alann induced’ 
him to retire to Switzerland. In tlic scqlnd, he 
fi.ved bis residence att Paris, where, under the 
name of Counf de Pilos, be led a tranquil and 
happy life, in the bosom of friendship and of the 
arts, which must smm have made him 
pic amends for tlie loss of bis official emploj- 
inents and populnrily. 3’eu 'years afterwards, 
the French revolution, wliich he had doubtless 
foreseen, and regarded as a desirable event, 
hibited, towards the close of liis life, a pheno- 
me non of a new kind. He heard the thunder 
rolling aropnd him; he was hirnsclf, for some , 
mouths in danger of being shivered by it/bolt«, 
Having passed the eyer-tne^raorable eipoch of 
{error, under the most crael and well-fbunded 
apprehfcnsiou, he learned,; *»h^F'he coirfd^'n 
possibly suspegl^^iiflicoiiii’ years bemicoi* that there 
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V/:i. srtrncllii'!';'* I'p Irr ll'" miu iiKdc roinndablj 
timi <!’(' i ! Il<- .difi waul-niirrdjo 

a niia! M-at sa jv lito bauLs oi' <!k' Loire, \%litro 
Lis !i.e]\ an I Uubo’iiil i>eiiiiis becauic sc(!alc 
a hI tiMi'iji'IL \%i<l'ont i l!ip hus ol 

]ii'soiil. 4 r. hi^'ioa s}ioi- Id i'al ll.aii ll>at L> 

he had (’.'moi a siniu' ' now si.j'plii d hm, 
avith a fund o! e > 0...1')!!; Ji.craluro ojtes.ou it' 
iica'-u.is and so i-n !<■ h-'i tjimSaiu of , 

liiso'um'! /' ii ! \ a ■ i oincidinu o 1 fi vi ii(' 

the iiu^ii'su oil (1 “ ■ ‘(L h i" the firsit liuie, a wi ' 
ai... a iudf > 

% 

When i niotc tlio in 1797 , W. Olavelc cnint inxil ni 
Lopts ot rn siu.i^ ■< touiilty whcio he Iwil been j lOscubti.!, 
and whcifpeho had made hi-, escape like a fu'niue; but age, 
miffoituncss, and great examples, had ltd Jim back to that 
It^igton width he had been aocuo-l dI di -,11 1,1 Ih not only 
Jrodg^ frank piofcssion of cIiiO ' I i ''ikt aitd his 
leiitire hernr. to its Miidiaation, i . to u u itinis tioii , vbuh 
Vco no aioiiti known III 'pan i u tt i.hiim d a iitm I 11 
the sjtl''eui ii( hii 'omti n 1 'luini d .i n 1 '^tat 1 
' sent me: t oi einliuoasm t.a 1 . n. I ['t 11 h tl 11 Viu t s h id 
excited of itldi^ <aUon.« He foua 1 1 aOr na c 1 1 il (' uu.i , 

'nay e*^en, what was far more difflcul', 'ann '' ^ the itt.. mis of 
thafTpiniidablt tiibnn^l, whith now, for the 'nst lime, reioi- 
lected that the divine kgislatoi, of whp^‘ vengeance it assumts 
the delegated agtney, dues not dts're the diath of a stinui, 
hut Hint he ^UottU lx tonrerted-and lux. M. 0 ’,a\id 6 obtained 
pettniisio!] to icturn fb Spain, and tn 179s, Is appealed 
•agatrt Ih fh' fameraptropoli* which, about tw t ey jears befoic, 
ha 1 -wtucs'ed hi«tCoBd(!iniiation, Bat the sentiments of am- 
oitieai and of lesentmcut were alike eit|jjiguisbed in his soul 
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• Since fhc period of his condcnnxstion, <eif; holy 
oflice, on (use particular <>cc;u ea;!, i ou.ii’ii'cil 
tlinsc jealous fea s "('hh!: ha;] cNciteJ, hy a 

more trajjrai <'■,...010!-', xv’.ivi!, dui not 

j)i(){hK‘c e,'! e,atio'.i. 1 still sir.aidcr v. lien 
J recollect, that, ia iT:-';), a poor woaia:: eJ Se- 
viiie, coiivicfcd of ^-ncei v r.a I v. itchcrafi, ’c a-s 
for-fleioned by this iL ir;:: 1 i io "leburid aliie, and 
ihi.s sentence ^vas neeo'ri* v put iu execu¬ 
tion. 

Willi the cxccpli«>u ortld^ bren'n'hMis exam- 
|;Ky tlie inquisition bic^ c ail'aani ti’.e e\oi'ci,-;e of 
i;>: aafiiaritj’ to a few indivkiuals, w lm c.xpiateJ 
irreiijyious exjiiessions by a recanlation, and by 
fligiit punishments. 

Ju list, 1 rvitnessod a scene of titis kind, 
which was acted at Madrid, and exHibitedi* 
proof' tiuit tlii,> trilr.iiia), iiotwilbstundin^ 
<iro;ul insr.irc'd by tU c;)nstilut;on, is sonietift»c$ 
le.ss feve:e than sccul.ir Iribunals. 

-4 nua iicanl, rsho i.joiv un his'Vtalion at the. 
[iorch of a church, had dedicated Ids^leisure tb 
the invedicn and .yonipositiou of a spepics of 
powder, to which Itii ascribed ina.'\c}loris quali'^ 
It v'as a mixture of ii’vrcdiiti.tiJ, the bare 

So(<n after, ha retired tO;Aiidali^ia, to ciie,of his toBale.rels- 
livcrt, the only one of.-.lus aucleat tlioiids, who surviv|tl 
his long e.xile. i Icrc be .ended-l»is h' tbod.aj^.ba'’- 
ing alternately lasted thfe plaasu»s»i ;ahd ■Wfiunterta tbe daii- 
i,di.s, j^f 'pro.sp 
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of winch would ollcnd the, modesty of 
niv readers. Ho had invented certain strani^e 
spellsj which were lobe pronounced duriri" the 
ai'iplication of the rcinedy. That it n’.i.yht have 
a proper efieef, he prc'.cribv'd cei taiii corporeal 
attitudes, which are more easily imagined tlian 
described. It was a nev/ Idiul of those philtres 
which so long abused the credulity of our igno¬ 
rant ancestors. 

I'his no-strum w as said to have the quality of 
restoring the appe'ife of a satiated lover, and of 
sorteniiig the heart of airobdurate mistress. 

O 


Every thing which inflames our passions, has 
likew ise an ascendancy Cver our credulity. The 
impostor did no! fail to make prosrdytes among 
lbat!dC»Ci?ipttOn <vf - people over whom the raar- 
Itas a powerful influence. Some acci- 
sufccsscs gave reput.itioii to his nostrum. 



Hdr^htered into partnership with some w'omcn, 
who assisted its circulation. His powders, how- 
^Bver, as wc niay w'cli suppose, were sometimes 
ineffectuaUy employed. Most of his dupes, more 
confo'tthdcd than exasperated by their disappoint- 
niei> 4 , kept tiic matter a pfMound secret; ethers 
broke |iien^.; and their Co'nipkifltsir ah length 
reached (he ears' of the holy oflSce. • Tlfe mendi¬ 
cant wa|»!aken into oMstodyi and Wdu^httothe in¬ 
quisition, tugethe^p, witlf his acjcomplifc.s, where a 
legal process w^s instituted against thei^indue 
form. 
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.JOl 

TiC conn.-H'^cil i!ic V,hole; he deluered up Lis re- 
ce’jit ;ui(l his < This prodiieeil one of tlie 

most j(ijn2;e jo'heial j't- ecedin'rs that \va>i ever 
ir^titiUei L*‘foje 11113 ti'hi'iiil. At length the 
thi^ ofj'i ii' !ii.t ill mined: the jiuigos, tlie de- 
iiis.|ueii(s^ aivl a croud of spectaiors of all ranks, 
a'^seuildi.d isi the D.o.sliiiejii {[lorch at JMadrid. 
Di\ iiie -.er\ ICC was pc fniiK d ; it was inlerrupled 
Lv the recital of this c'*'i;ioiiiinary judicial pro¬ 
cess. They were not iiiiprcheiisive of profaning 
the tepiple of the Lend by a repetition of the 
ii'tod obscene particulars. Such wcic the regu¬ 
lations of the holy oflice, and they were not even 
dispensed with in compUoicnt to some young 
ladies of distinction, who Concealed their con¬ 
fusion behind their fans. But this was not all: 
the nuns thclnschcs, more tenacious of 
vilcgcs of their church than of their Bcru^i$b!^iDi|ft 
not lose any part of thi^ cprcmony, <8|jlld «ti}tir 
modest ears were assailed with these scaralalous 
details. Sentence was pronounced and executed 
at the conclusion of the raass,^ 

The mendicant ^Yasdeclared arraigned andcon- 
\icted of sorcery, of profaijatioit, and.impos' 
ture, and,was c^ondemned to perpetual in^riSonK 
ment, aftgr havipg been sceur^cd throj|gh the 
principal streets, in ^ie,,|tojAn. *TwoLwomen, 
his acconipUcos, wope hdWever, treated wfl|riiuore 
indulg^e. 

'Acrprdingly;' the-three dclincucm^s f™-’* 



takiiif!!; (heir 4 <'part«rc from (he Doniinicast 
churcii, nsoi!ii(f‘d upon abses^ and arravcd in a 
Sauhcniio, dccoiated witii diabolical figures, and 
oilier symbols. On their heads, they bore that 
ominous cap in the form of a siigar-loaf, which 
is styled corosft. The man Vias naked down to 
Iii.s -wai!-}, and displayed an emhanpoini, which 
could only he asc; ihed to the great demand for 
his powders. The j>!()co*:3ion was headed by the 
Marfjuis dc Cogollmio, eldest son of the Duke 
de Medina Celi, who presided at this ceremony 
as algnazil mayor; he was followed by scversjil 
Spanish grandees, faviilidrs, of the inquisition, 
^nd several other otBcersi of tlid same tribunal. 
A multitude of Spec&tors occupied all the win- 
4 ^^., ajf^ the streets. The spectacle 

peircuripsity to such a pitch, did 
respects, wound their sensibilit3^ 



in:tde a gentle application of 
^ Ufs shl^ilders, and a charitablit baud 
,admin«terqd a iglass of Sp^ish sviuc to recruit 

his strength, and Wenabic act his part to 

' * ■: f- ■# 

ie farce. 


of farcK It were toibc wisljed that 

«”■ ' -■ ■, ■ '.'7 .7 .Sc- ■ 


jjfsevei^ty 

in |^S04, an si-- 

milar tohjiat we-hf^'just ^icribed. lew wtlriKlion, 

wild ';ad -av.ased tfincll fr6?a her 
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in leality this tribunal, as I i^Stnarked in 1789, 
and row repeat in defiance of drilicism for the 
foil! til time in 1805, is far from being so for¬ 
midable as is.supposed in foreign countries. I 
%vill not undertake the odious office of an apolo¬ 
gist, or saj that our If res de cachet, under the 
old government, were of a stamp oquall} revolt¬ 
ing, Neither will I sav, that in the age of phi¬ 
losophy, amidst a nation icgarded as the most 
enlightened and humane, n e have beheld the most 
tremendous acts of judicial enormity that Were 
ever committed on the surface of the globe,'pet> 
jictratcd before oyr eyes. It is no excuse for ads 
of barbarity *o pfyducc others still mon^hetlElbug 


and outrageous. I will even confess, that tlm 
constithtionfil the inqpi^Ou are 

to impire esea with,|i;^r 
most in its equity. T|e jiM^sl 
against delinquents are 
est secreqy. I'he person 


is not 


to converse 


im excqpf^ 


the presence of the inqui«it|ini. 
more especially ^ odj 
is this, that 


bet; 1^1, uunna a sokffittiiaasa wsAtimAatt tkeAtt&mSav 

iohm- 


Fyes^tt, 

«»SalK 
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to the accused pajrties, they carefully conceal 
from them t|je names of the authors. How can 
Spain suflfer a practice to continue in one of her 
tribunals^ of which all the modern codes of juris¬ 
prudence have felt the inconvenience, and which 
is not even essential to the original object of its 
institution ^ 

If the holy ofiice conducted the proceedings 
gainst delinquents in a more public manner; if 
It acquainted them with their accusers, and con¬ 


fronted them together; if it allowed them all tho 
qaeans of defence, would its laws be less scrupu¬ 
lously observed ? Would the sacred trust com- 
to its charge, be fuMlI^d with less fidc- 
^lity ? Let us not be toW/fiat if they were de- 
pliri^ of the ii^aoce of secre^, most of those 
vm gi^evy^^ wou^cf^. jMcrred hy a false 


WWou^^lcrred % a false 

^by a dffi^ public indignation, and 

ffi||i|i(wnt accused. Is the holy 

tW numbers of its victims 

^ ^it^msira t' Has the iDelly whom it 
•fib'- .. ,, . 

3 such a Yorfficiqiis appetite for the blood of 


ejts religion, there 


HP“" 
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piness and trauqiiiJli<\ ; that,those whoo|>i>ii]y 
militate ag^ain^t them, oiighi to be embed and 
chastised. But grain nde to benefaclois; the 
fidelity of Vnant^ (o Ihe.'r mastersa cliaiitablc 
iudulp-ence low aids the failings of our fellow- 
creatures —Tiiquisitors, saj, arc thpse iirtuesless 
acceptable iu the ejes of }oui Dhinit) than or¬ 
thodox opinions ^ ould his interests be less 
consulted^ if such laod^iblc wotiyes nrcientcd a 
number of judicial accusations ? 

Moreover, have other Iribuuals no other m<^s 
.of discovering the guilt of delinquents ■' 
not the, piiMifi.pjQlcers, commissioned wh 
prosecution of crimes, suffice, to detect 
whose ]^aishti»}it u necepHor for sooiej 



of justice 
W ith regard to 
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jf^ara to trutti, not in order to deprecate tlie 
atiger of the tribunal, that the inquisition, if we 
could possiblj be prevailed upop to pardon its 
constitutional forms and the object of its institu¬ 
tion, might, even in our dajs, be adduced as a 
pattern of equitj. It takes all the piecautioni 
proper to ascertaaO the accuracy of the evidence 
lit receives. Let it not be said, on the coutraiy, 
timt the resentment of an * nemy lurking in ani- 
liiislv* will suffice to piovokc its \engeance. It 


'H^ever uttndemns any peison On the sole evidenct 
of’ an accuser, oi without investigating the 
proofe#Of the accusation. Qflen pll must be ag¬ 
gravate by frequent commissi f they Wust be 
iWlMd are styled. in 

nsips# after » ipd- 
(^bservktions te^ch roc 
iMftspection in conveis'ition, 
,'ps icgaiu seligion, pny 
p of this tfiJlpah and 




^#11 

4|S' 





I tjnFiEsJiW 

IKtj> 



ease 11 Sje 


iikianv 


more, vuf- 
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been accused of having acted Hie part of an apo* 
legist. It was not because about this peiiod 
Tin 1793and 1793) the tribunal had relaxed in 
its sevefityj but because more important objects 
and more imminent dangers, the progress of our 
revolutionaiy sentiments, claimed the attention 
of the Spanish government, and seemed to have 
wholly absorbed its eaies. It was not simply ir- 
religiops Freni hmeii* who were watched or per*- 
scented; it was those Frenchmen who had im¬ 
bibed maxims formidable to despotism, and'were 
anxious to propagate them. The alcaldes, the 
corrcgidiXfs, Mb commanding officers, the go* 
icrnors idFprol'^Hies, were all of thenfbblmnefio 
'Ini^isitors, #ore vigilapt^ljpay, 
ev(into) 0 ifl^ titeir «N^llea«^i»f 

Hie 'religious 1lWer 
lelj lug upon the numt 
active substitute*, seemed ’ 
themsel*ves with a vaca^h^IhSNimt 
.Itwas, therefore, chieij^l' 
dence in Spaioj that 

Features of that jpditralt'^ ’IvIScfi'lfhtt^civf^ 

tb^ .Spaniliii^qtlisition. 

to4dd, th4'^%ipffeg'in 
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tions, under fnVldoas |»etences, Aii^’^distui'bs tfef 
repose ef citistens fbe search Of houses, in or¬ 
der to confiscate immoral picfetes ot prohibited 
booksbut this zeal is ^quenthji embed by the 
court* 0i b^ the grand inqtiisitet, which office, 
during thdlate And thd*ptetent reigns, has been 
tjfilted by prelates of a wise and temperate charac- 
tarl*^ I’hitve wiliessed several examples of this 
ildnfd, among syMeh'the followft^ ik one of the 

li*i#'%fow teore than twenty*'years, since .t 
hOtisc at Cadiz, bat'inglroceiyed a con- 
aignmeftt ol'teather from one o|^ tei^aliflfactO' 
tin, #41* §W4inly honoured the 

Offidrs of the idqt^iiioni'^ 


moce. 1# 
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severail jcfari past?,' 

more ibaa-j^e^ in'ttte adii^o'is^&Hon of‘the holy 
oflScCj atifl ibi« ihteTvbntidn is by no’ means cal¬ 
culated to augme^ its sev^y. • In ITM, it 
was ofdaiHeft thit if tbeinqu^ion should have 
occasion td try any Spanish grandee, ally of h^s- 
-tn^t^’s ' feihilteiC '*ahy m’ilkiry 'blScfer, dny 
Ifiember of’ his tribunals, in ^hort any ^memen, 
the fegal' proceedings nyisf to’ his 

'thdjesty for bis revision add apptobaitlon. By 
^feesC'iiieahfi/the principalH^^s have obtained 
^'bl^ff'safeguard agaiittst'JthoMiiliraTy' -decisions 
ik the holy ofiice. 'We hair^^Wy'lo' liSafent that 
it hli beCn granted to stii^^- 
bii find pfdtettion, ratlfcr I 
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fltwig beeii»«^I«:^d, but tde duty is still levied, 
^ere thiv the only grievauee asledgcd against 
iht‘ holy office, ,wjs should easily be reconciled 
to it 

In 1789, I concluded this long dissertation on 
the inquisition, by expressing a v'ish that the 
kings of Spain migl;it bo ultim^Mly induced^ to 
plate sufficient confidence in tlie submission (jp 
their subjects, in the \igilancc of their tempoml 
courts of justice, and in*the enlightened zea|, (jf 
life Spanish prela%|, in order to dispense entii^ 
viidi this tribun^k^ But after the transaeti^^ 
»hat haye rece n^ '-dccurred in Europe, I am 
chiied t<|^^j^»|^P^t;the act ompUshm^ui ^ ibis 

still far distant. 1 am 

w m 
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and putoic jirfisptdd^nce ^^WiStippresSetJ, 
abd the ii’edti^e'bf MadabSa^ oti 'ttie tid|tiisjttOn 
liis beett tefii'fiblfthed. 

^ We isikil jjrcsertiljr\{efe i^^Hl^er'’ft»e’inost effica- 
cidtis mcabS of ihsurin^ tbe dlfe(3R^fce of subjects 
is to bltodftdd and'tp keep tBem in ignorance ; 
nrh^tber they are conducted with greater safety 
^ough opaque darkness than by the broad day - 
tight «f reaion; or whether, to employ the lan¬ 
guage of despotism itself, a moderate govern- 
yoeat is not best calculated to secuie the rulers 
tiiemselves against the explosidl^s of liberty. 

we must just 


le con 


BiCfore we dismiss this s' 


aotioga poli^cal ^ody 


found with the holy office. 


ithit, 







isli Mvels. ,‘It IS no- 
nity dispersei^ hi varidus 
’^ ■flf Castile 
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iutefn4'sj^3p^s1^tion ofvSpa^^ bc^aii 
'vAtb the C^jwcil^f (Pestile/ which coBdycte4,.fj» 
lo the administration of justioe^ to Jegi^at||^ 
qnd lastly tp 4hf,tr^btin44)f ^ ihfluisUiian;:^^^ In 
the next, voluntejwe shalt^|;rp/^ed to Jhdte a sur¬ 
vey ef,the. other couucili (jf <hj^, jn^na^^y. 


vot^m 







